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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


this to end?” she repeated, impetuously. 


So quitted his arm and moved a pace or two from his side. “ How is all 
“To end? why, how do all cotillons end?” said Teddy Josselin. “I don’t 


quite remember the order of the figures myself, but—” 

“Talk sense, sir, if you please. You are not talking to Mrs. Ramsay now. 
How is all this to end between you and me?” 

“Oh! Tunderstand. You are cleverer than I, Portia, you can answer the 
question best. Besides, the solution is in your own hands.” 


“In mine?” 

“In yours. I’ve seen a good deal of this kind of grief in my life,” said Ted- 
dy, with the air of a sexagenarian philosopher, “and have always remarked that 
one side is to blame+not the man’s side. Men, in such things, follow pretty 
much where they are led.” Teddy smiled just enough to show his even white 
teeth. and looked up at the moon. 

“ Grief—for I know enough of your language to guess what you mean— 
grief! You mean to say,” Portia’s voice trembled, “that you and I have come 
to grief already ?” 

“Not quite, but a remarkably close imitation of it.” said Teddy Josselin. 
“You must know that just as weil as I do, my dear Portia.” 

“T know that you are unkind, ungenerous !” broke forth Portia. “ You take 
your own way in everything (look how you went to stay with the Rawdons, in 
spite of all that I have said about your intimacy with that person !) and deny me 
the right—well I won’t even talk about /iber¢ty—but of the commonest amuse- 
ment. You forget what my positien is—” 

“Never. You take very good care I should not.” 

“You forget that half of what you are pleased to consider my crimes are acts 
of policy, undertaken for your sake.” 

“Coming to France in Dormer’s yacht, for instance ?” 
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“Most undoubtedly. Does not grandmamma take it for granted that I shall 
be twentieth baroness of Throgmorton? What object but your good could I 
have had in wearying myself with such a man?” 

“And Jack Dysart?” 

“Jack Dysart relieves me from the trouble of Lord Dormer.” 

“ And the next comer from the troubie of Jack Dysart. I understand. You 
must always remember, my dear, that I have not complained. I’ve given Jack 
breakfasts and dinners, and lost my money to him at écarté because you bid me, 
and come here of an evening and drank sugar-water over penny whist with the 
Frenchmen, and never made myself intrusive or disagreeable in any way. It’s 
only when you ask me how things are likely to end that I speak at all.” 

“And then, your answer is—” 

“That it rests altogether with yourself. In these days,” went on Teddy, 
warming into unwonted eloquence, “I don’t suppose fellows are ever franti- 
cally jealous—nothing of the Othello sort of fire in fellows now. Buta man knows 
the opinions of his set and acts up tothem. I’m not in the set of—of Dolly 
Wynne, let us say. The men I call my friends are—it sounds like the speech 
of a prig, but I can’t help it: you make me speak—are men of honor, my dear 
child.” 

“Honor!” stammered Portia, her face turning white. “ Why, of course they 
are. Who is talking of honor? What do you mean by mentioning such a word 
to me?” 

“It does seem rather ill-timed,” answered Teddy, unconscious of sarcasm 
“but you see, one must have a standing-point somewhere, and I make mine 
there.” 

“ And my actions are—that I should speak the words !—are not to your—” 

“If they went much farther they would be neither to your honor nor to 
mine,” said Teddy, helping her; “and if you will listen to my advice ’Tia, you'll 
make a dead stand now. I was never the kind of fellow to watch and suspect 
and keep guard over a woman, I haven’t the energy. Besides, to my mind, any- 
thing that wanted so much looking after would be too great a bore to be worth 
keeping. But, as far as I can, you know, I shall do my duty to you; to you and 
to myself, too.” é' si 

Duty. Out of the mouth of Teddy Josselin—Teddy Josselin whom she had 
ever held to be lighter, shallower even than herself—had come this word, which 
practically was without a place in’ Portia’s vocabulary! Her eyes filled; a 
choking sensation rose in her throat. To the superior endowment of a Aeart— 
endowment which, in spite of all his frivolity, raised Teddy’s nature into so dif 
ferent a class to hers—she was blind. To recognize the existence of a heart you 
must probably possess one; and, as I have remarked, Portia was at all times 
easier to reach through her intellect than through her feelings. Still the woman 
lives not but will bow down before, even while she outwardly resents, the first 
show of superior moral strength in the man she loves, and Portia Ffrench ad- 
mired, respected Teddy Josselin as she had never done in her life before, while 
he spoke. Difficult, indeed, to say how far the future of that contradictory, im- 
pressionable, unemotional character of hers was influenced by the attitude taken, 
in all simplicity, by poor little Teddy Josselin at this moment. 


—“‘And you'll come to-morrow, Ted? Yes, yes, I’m going to turn over a 
new leaf, I’m never going to flirt again, and I’ll send Lord Dormer back to Eng- 
land and Jack Dysart to the Ramsays—after to-morrow! The party 1s made 
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up. The De Miremonts have accepted, and I sent notes to Susan Fielding and 
Mr. Blake this evening. It would be worse than imprudent, it would be ridicu- 
lous, to put it off because I have talked to you for half an hour in the moonlight. 
You know that Jack Dysart-has suspicions as it is.” 

They were walking slowly back together across the garden ; the cotillon was 
over; everybody preparing to leave the Casino. “Do you refuse me, Ted ? 
Will you oblige me to set people talking by breaking up the party at the last?” 

“There won’t be wind enough to get us out of the harbor,” said Teddy, 
lazily. “ We shall all have sunstrokes, or worse. I readin “ Galignani” to-day 
that the people are dying here of cholera by hundreds.” 

“ But this is on shore, not on sea. Now, sir! I’m sure I’ve given up enough 
for you—” 

“ Prospectively !” 

“Make this sacrifice for me. You will have Madame de Miremont to talk 
to, and Susan Fielding, not counting me. I promise you, you won’t be bored 
We are to meet Susan at the St. Sauveur pier at five, and not return till quite 
late, in the cool of the evening. Now say yes?” 

“ Well, yes, then; if 1 happen not to have died of cholera meantime.” 

They reached the veranda of the Casino as Teddy spoke, and found Miss 
Jemima and John Dysart side by side. Lord Dormer, desperate with jealousy 
at Portia’s prolonged absence, had gone back some hours ago to his hotel. 

“ They are putting out the lights,” remarked Miss Jemima, sententiously: in 
escaping from the Scylla of Jack Dysart, she by no means intended Portia to fall 
back upon the Charybdis of Teddy Josselin. ‘“ Five minutes more and—” 

“Five minutes more, and everything in our lives would be changed,” cried 
Portia. “I never can get pathetic about accidents that would have happened 
if something else had only happened first. The De Miremonts are here still, I 
see—ah, you too, Mr. Dysart? All the nicest people left to the last.” 

“The nicest people may as well walk back in each other’s society,” remarked 
John Dysart, addressing Miss Jemima. “To my mind this is the most enjoyable 
part of the whole evening.” 

And accordingly, a minute or two later, they were all returning in a party 
toward the town ; Madame de Miremont leaning on her young husband’s arm— 
a bewitching little picture, with her white satin hood inclosing her baby pink and 
white face ; John Dysart resolutely attentive toold Miss Jemima; Teddy Josse- 
lin and Portia following last. 

The night seemed at each instant to grow hotter. The sea was quivering 
like a sheet of molten copper under the waning yellow moon; the air so intense- 
ly still that the lungs labored to draw breath: a curious bluish haze veiled all 
the suburb of St. Sauveur across the harbor. “ Delicious night, real southern 
temperature, is it not?” said John Dysart. He had taken off his opera-hat, and 
was sauntering along bare-headed by Miss Jemima’s side. “ Not often we get 
such weather at this here in the north.” 

“It is the weather of death,” answered Jemima Ffrench, looking slowly round 
her. ‘There will be a score more funerals than usual to-morrow morning. I 
have seen that blue mist too often in my life to be mistaken about its meaning.” 

Just at the entrance of the town a ghastly sight greeted them ; four coffins 
borne aloft on men’s shoulders into one house, a house not a hundred yards dis- 
tant from the Hotel Benjamin. 

“But Albert—my friend—what are the men doing? Monsieur Dysart, for 
what are those black boxes?” cried the little bride, stopping short, and holding 
closer to her husband’s arm. 
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The St. Maur cholera statistics had reached “ Galignani,” but not the fash- 
ionable visitors of St. Maur itself. 

“ They /ook a little like coffins, madame,” said John Dysart, in his pleasant ° 
voice. 

“If an average of fifty deaths occur daily from cholera, the coffin people must 
be well employed,” remarked Teddy ; for now they all stood together in a knot. 

“ Coffins—cholera—people are dying here of cholera? Take me away, Al- 
bert, take me away! I shall die if I stay here another night!” shrieked the 
poor little French girl, clinging to her Albert. “Oh, my God, that I ever left 
Paris and mamma! Take me to mamma by the first train to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but our boating party is to-morrow,” said Portia Ffrench. “I have 
known about the cholera for ages, Madame de Miremont. It is not a bit worse 
now than it was a week ago, and only the common people die.” 

“And thou hast thy boating costume all ready—thy boating costume from 
Paugat, my angel,” whispered De Miremont, tenderly, in his wife’s ear. 
“ Would’st thou return to Paris without having worn it once?” 

“That argument was the potent one, depend upon it,” remarked Portia, as 
the bride and bridegroom entered the hotel gates. “What Frenchwoman would 
not brave cholera to wear a new costume? Our party has been threatened by 
many shocks, but has withstood everything, even the fear of death itself.” 

“ And your promise stands good, remember!” whispered John Dysart : Ted- 
dy Josselin was bidding Miss Jemima good-night, a few paces away. “If all the 
other people fall off, you will go with me?” 

“ There is no chance of the other people falling off,” said Portia, evasively. 

“Oh, come, that won’t do! I must have a more decided answer. The 
Ramsays want me to go to a picnic up the river, to-morrow, but I have left the 
engagement open. If the other people stay away, do you still promise to go 
alone with me, or—has destiny interfered ?” 

“Destiny! I should have thought you were the last man living to believe in 
destiny!” said Portia, but without lifting her eyes to his face. 

“ And the promise holds good ?” 

“It is a ridiculous one. There are five other people, at least, certain to go.” 

“ And if they do not?” 

“Well, if anything so utterly, wildly unlikely should happen, I suppose I 
should have no choice but to keep to what I said.” 

And upon this they bade each other good-night and parted. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE same scorching sun, the same breathless, livid heat as yesterday: the 
carnations and heliotropes smelling their richest in the garden of the Petit Tam- 
bour, the geraniums and verbenas almost too dazzlingly vivid for the eye to bear 
their blaze ; the drone of the colza mill at the back of the house mingling with 
the voice of the priest in the burying-ground midway down the hill ; in the odor- 
ous shade of Uncle Adam’s summer-house two people, around whom, not merely 
a few scores of human creatures, but whole empires might go to dissolution 
without brushing the bloom off their paradise—George Blake and Susan. 

While death during the past week has been busy at his work in the by-alleys, 
and fashion busy at hers in the thoroughfares, these two have been enacting a 
part older than fashion, older than death, in the great human drama. And still 
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(this is why I speak of them as in paradise yet) not a word savoring of a warmer 
feeling than friendship has been spoken by either. At this instant, did you 
question them, Blake would tell you his madness for Portia is but indifferently 
cured, and Susan that she is the athanced wife of Tom Collinson. Their love is 
just at the final, sweetest stage of immaturity—the rosy breathing space before 
sunrise, the breaking point of the wave, the last sparkle of the uplifted glass 
of champagne ! 

“This boating party is a mistake, Susan, depend upon it. We have had 
nothing to do with other people and gay parties hitherto, why should we begin 
to-day? Which would be pleasantest—to broil for hours in the St. Maur roads, 
listening to the talk of people for whom we care nothing, or go up to the Falaise 
and finish our picture alone? Now, the truth?” 

The Falaise was a certain heathy knoll, about a mile distant from the Petit 
Tambour, a knoll overshadowed through all the hot hours of the day by a group 
of silver beeches, and from whence spread a broad view of sea and coast, with 
the purple windings of the little river for foreground. ‘“ Not much doubt as to 
which would be pleasantest,” answered Susan, “only you see I have promised 
to go. I sent my note back last night by the messenger who brought Miss 
Portia’s. She complains that they have never seen anything of me since you 
came, I mean during the last six days.” 

“The last six days!” repeated Blake. ‘Susan, do you remember that night 
when you made the time fly so quickly upon the river bank, and I told you you 
were a witch? There is witchcraft about you still, 1’m afraid. Surely it can’t 
be six days since I first saw you, flirting with Mr. Dysart, at the Casino.” 

“You have a sketch to show for every day, sir,” said Susan, demurely, “ and 
I never flirted with Mr. Dysart, I—” she bit her lips and looked down—“I am 
under orders never to flirt with any one.” 

Just then the door leading from the kitchen to the flower-garden opened, and 
Adam Byng walked slowly up to the summer-house. His tall figure was more 
bowed than usual, his quiet old face, grayer. It was evident that he had to lean 
on the garden-hoe he held in his hand for support. 

“Uncle Adam,” said Susan, running to meet him, “I want you to do mea 
favor. Don’t go among the sick people to-day. You are looking so pale, I’m 
sure you want rest. Don’t go farther than the garden this afternoon. You 
know I have youin my care now.” Mrs. Byng during the last few days had been 
absent on business, seeing with her own eyes—she never trusted agents—into 
the worth of a small peasant farm six or eight leagues distant, a farm on which 
she was negotiating to advance some few hundred francs. “What would Aunt 
Adam say if she were to return to-night and find you ill?” 

““Say—what we must all say when the hour comes!” answered Adam, with 
his patient smile, and laying his hand on the girl’s soft curls. “ Nay, nay, 
Susan, there is no fear for me, whatever there may be for younger people ; and 
that brings to my mind that I have something to say to thee, child. Thee must 
not go lower in the town than the Place Dauphin, for the present. If Friend 
Blake will take thee with him into the country this afternoon, go—breathe the 
purest air thee can! I have business of my own that will keep me abroad for 
some hours, but old Louison will watch the house till we return.” 

For Adam Byng knew nothing of conventionalities, even after living sixteen 
years in the land of rigid conventionality. George Blake’s hearty voice and 
honest face had won Uncle Adam’s sympathy from the first morning when the 
young man called at the Petit Tambour ; and nothing seemed more natural to his 
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simple mind than that this English friend of Susan’s should be the companion 
of her walks during Mrs. Byng’s absence. 

“Not lower than the Place Dauphin?” cried Susan. “Oh, Uncle Adam, 
but you must let me break through the rule to-day. 1 am invited to a boating 
party, there will be six or seven of us, Miss Portia says, all young people, and we 
take our dinner with us, and—” 

“ And I say thee shall not go,” said Uncle Adam, decisively. “ This is the 
hottest day we have had this year (though signs on the horizon already fore- 
shadow change) and the cholera cases since yesterday have increased by a third 
in the lower parts of the town. I ask thy opinion, Friend Blake, will not my 
Susan be better on the cool hill-side than exposed to the burning sun in an open 
boat?” 

“Infinitely better on the hill-side,” said Blake, treacherously. “I was just 
telling her the same thing, sir, when you joined us.” 

And so it was settled ; Susan, after some difficulty, obtaining leave to walk 
down under Blake’s charge to the water-side and make her excuses, personally, 
to Portia Ffrench. It was now close upon four o’clock; the hour at which the 
party was to assemble was five; there was therefore little time to lose, for, by 
Unc’. Adam’s order, they were to take the longer but more shaded route, and 
not walk beyond a snail’s pace at their peril. The old man came with them to 
the door of the Petit Tambour; he kissed Susan twice, held her hand in his, 
seemed wistfully unwilling to lose sight of her. “Take care of her, Friend 
Blake, take care of her. I trust her in thy hands.” Those were the last words 
they heard Adam Byng speak. 

The heat, as long as they kept to the close, pent-in streets of St. Sauveur, 
was suffocating ; but the moment they reached the open Place Dauphin, from 
whence a narrow lane led down to the water side, a gust of fresher air blew sud- 
denly in their faces. The mist was clearing on the horizon; for the first time 
for weeks a few small cloud-flecks were visible far away in the west. “ Uncle 
Adam might just as well have let me go,” said Susan. “It is getting cool al- 
ready—ah, we are only fust in time, here come some of the party up from the 
ferry, and we shall be saved going down the hill.” 

The arrivals were Portia and John Dysart. Portia’s manner showed unmis- 
takable signs of satisfaction at meeting Susan and Blake. “Can you imagine 
anything so unfortunate? The De Miremonts are not coming. Madame, ill— 
sheer fright, I believe, little goose, because she saw a coffin or two last night! 
However,” turning with one of her old smiles to Blake, “ we shall be a charm- 
ing little party of four by ourselves, shall we not?” 

And now Susan had to begin her own story of excuses: the heat, the chol- 
era, Uncle’ Adam’s fears for her. Could not the expedition be put off till a cool- 
er day? 

“T have never put off anything in my life,” interrupted Portia, coldly. “I 
am neither afraid of sun, tempest, nor pestilence, and if no one else goes, I go 
alone.” 

“Cousins counting for nothing,” put in Jack Dysart. 

“Cousins!” a solitary cousin, you should say,” answered Portia. “Mr 
Josselin has not thought fit to appear—the sun too hot for his delicate state of 
health, no doubt. Yes, a cdusin counts for a great deal, Jack. But for you I 
should have been deserted altogether.” 

“We must take care not to miss the tide,” said Jack, looking at his watch. 
“It is quite time for us to be getting on towards the pier.” 
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Still Portia hesitated. “A formidable thing to go boating, unchaperoned,” 
she remarked. “Lucky Aunt Jem was out when the news came of Madame de 
Miremont’s illness, or I should never have been allowed to start at all! Vain 
to ask you to come, I suppose, Mr. Blake? I have had no answer to my note, 
but I relied upon you not proving faithless !” 

“T only got the note late last night,” said Blake, and until an hour ago looked 
forward with pleasure to joining the party. But Miss Fielding is in my charge, 
and—” 

“And Miss Ffrench is in nobody’s,” cried Portia, with a somewhat forced 
laugh. “I fully expect you will leave me in the lurch at the last, Jack.” 

“Much more likely that my evil destiny will leave me there,” said Jack 
Dysart. 

And then they started ; followed by one of the servants from the Benjamin, 
bearing a basket of provisions, down the hill. 

“1 don’t like Mr. Dysart,” said Susan, looking after them, “no, I oughtn’t to 
say that, for I am sure I did like him immensely the one time he paid attention 
to me; but I don’t trust him. I ‘wish Miss Portia had put the party off. It 
would have been very pleasant to turn it into a picnic at the Falaise.” 

“ Very pleasant,” said Blake. ‘You would have had Mr. Dysart’s pretty 
speeches to listen to, and I could have fallen back upon my old employment—” 

“ Your old employment?” cried Susan, with a start of jealousy. 

“ Of drawing Portia Ffrench’s profile. Still I’m not sure, my dear, but that 
we shall find it as pleasant by ourselves.” 

“ Upon their road to the Falaise they called at the Petit Tambour for a color- 
box left there by Blake in the forenoon. Uncle Adam had gone out; cold 
Louison was busy talking to two or three of her gossips over the garden wall ; 
the solemn ticking of the great clock on the stairs was the only sound that broke 
the quiet of the sultry, darkened house. Blake and Susan went together into the 
salon—for during Mrs. Byng’s absence considerable laxity in domestic rule pre- 
vailed: polished floors were trodden with as much levity as though beeswax 
were not three sous a pound. It was deliciously cool and shaded, redolent of 
the scent of the magnolias outside ; the piano stood invitingly open. 

“We have a long evening before us,” said Blake, “and I must have the 
shadows at a certain level before I can finish my sketch. Let us have one song 
before we go.” 

He seated himself at the instrument, and Susan drew to his side. 

“Take off your hat, my child, I want to see your face as 1 sawit on that 
first evening we ever sang together. That is right,” giving a long look at the 
soft face, more exquisitely soft than ever in this half light, and with the curls 
pushed back disordered from the young white forehead. ‘What were we talk- 
ing of? Oh, of that first evening at Halfont and the song we sang. We will 
sing it now, Susan. ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes.’ ” 

He struck a few chords of prelude and the two voices trembled forth together 
upon the silent air. Will the walls of the Petit Tambour ever vibrate again, I 
wonder, to voices of youth, to words of passionate music, while they stand? At 
the conclusion of the last stanza, Blake’s quickly-wrought feelings were on fire. 
“If life could only be spent in singing love-songs!” he remarked, a good deal 
of tender meaning in his voice. 

“One would get tired of it, I dare say,” said Susan, appositely. “And Aunt 
Adam says it puts a piano out of tune to be forever playing on it. I shall have 
no time for singing after Aunt Adam comes back. We are to set about the mo- 
reen curtains for the diningsroom at once.” 
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And yet, notwithstanding the prosaic answer, was she more swayed in very 
fact by the music than her companion ; swayed so that the blood was tingling in 
her finger-ends, her heart beating till her fear was he must hear its beats. For 
here was just one of the subtle unlikenesses that fitted them for each other so 
admirably: Susan could feel, Blake express. “The piano out of tune! moreen 
curtains! Miss Fielding, I’ve sometimes wondered if anything could exorcise 
the common-sense out of that wise head of yours! If your own singing can’t, 
I’m afraid the case is hopeless.” 

“ Exorcise my common-sense? Mr. Blake, I don’t know what you mean,” 
lowering her great lucid eyes to his face. ‘“ Music works on me—ah, if you could 
feel my heart beat—works on me till I don’t know whether what I feel is pain or 
pleasure, but what I said about the window curtains is quite true. You see 
Aunt Adam always takes down the muslin ones on the first of October.” 

Blake looked at her with a sigh of regret. He had few faults to find witn 
Susan Fielding, or with the delight her simple society yielded him ; still if a child 
loving and sweet as this had but the faculty of comprehension, nay, if she had 
but the faculty, like Portia Ffrench, of seeming to comprehend—would it be 
possible for her to suit him better? He asked himself the question with a start. 

They sang another song, and another ; then remembered that their shortest 
path to the Falaise lay through the kitchen-garden, at the farther end of which 
a wicket-gate opened into one of the meadows overhanging the river. The cool 
green and blue shadows of the old garden looked deliciously tempting : tempting 
was the smell of peaches, and nectarines and plums. By the time they reached 
the Falaise it was past six o’clock. The air by this time had grown actually 
fresh ; a stiff breeze was blowing from the south-west; the upturned beech- 
leaves glinted white against an iron-purple sky. 

“If we had only a picnic and a few jovial friends, how enjoyable this would 
be,” suggested Blake, as he put Susan in position for his foreground figure. 
“Imagine Mr. Dysart on your side here, Portia Ffrench by mine—” 

“] will imagine nothing of the kind,” interrupted Susan. “This is my last 
day’s happiness—oh, but'1 know it! All day long I seem to hear those words, 
‘the last, the last,’ ringing in my ears. I won’t spoil it by thinking of anything 
but what I have got. We couldn’t be better off than we are now.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said George Blake. 

After an hour’s quiet work the sketch was finished: a dream of blue sea and 
sky, with the mist-softened harbor and town of St. Maur in the middle distance ; 
in the foreground, the figure of a young girl with rough brown hair, with a baby 
face, with large eyes fixed on the vision of an absent lover—or on vacancy. And 
now Susan, her duties as a model over, pulled a handful of such pale wild-flowers 
as still survived the heat upon the parched hill-side, and came and sat down by 
the artist’s side. 

“ How well curly hair looks in a picture,” said she, regretfully. 

“ How well curly hair surrounding a certain face looks always,” said George 
Blake. 

“When I first came to Uncle Adam’s and saw how stylish the French ladies 
looked with crimped hair puffed up all over their heads, I tried it. You don’t 
know how different I looked. Portia Ffrench said I looked better, and I am 
nearly sure I did.” ' 

“Really ! I wonder you had strength of mind to give up such a becoming 
fashion.” 

“ Well, you see, crimped hair brought bad luck,” said Susan, gravely. “The 
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most miserable—no, not that—the most disappointed moment of all my life was 
when my hair was crimped.” 

And having got thus far she colored up to her eyes and shrank away. 

“ The most disappointed moment? I must have an explanation of all this. 
What was the most disappointed moment of your life?” 

“T can’t tell you. Nothing. I’ll zever tell you, Mr. Blake.” 

“Your confusion is sufficient answer, Miss Fielding. ‘The most disappointed 
moment of your life was brought about, in some way or another, by John Dy- 
sart.” 

It was on Mr. Blake’s lips to say “ by Tom Collinson,” but he hesitated op- 
portunely: With the absent legitimate lover as clear forgotten as though he had 
never been, it were poor policy in the present lover to recall a sense of his ex- 
istence. 

“Mr. Dysart—oh, what things you think of me! It was you, then, since you 
make me sayit. I had heard fro you to say you were coming, and then at break- 
fast that morning, when I felt as sure of it as that the sun shone, came your dread- 
ful letter. I took it owt in the garden. ‘The sky was blueand the flowers were 
smelling sweet, and the canary singing at the Le Bruns’ window—I shall never 
forget it all—and I opened the letter and—and you were going to stay in Paris!” 

*“ And what has this got to do with crimped hair?” 

“ Oh, mine was on crimping-pins at that moment. Miss Portia had said it 
made me look so much less plain, and of course I wanted to look my best, and 
when I read the letter I thought luck was against me, and I went to my room 
and wetted my hair and let it have its own way. I shall always let it have its 
own way for the future.” 

“ Always let everything have its own way,” said Blake. “Its the best guide 
of life I know of. Ah,” after gazing a minute at her down-bent face ; (had he 
quite forgotten the evening when he gazed as intently at Portia’s and wished 
Susan Fielding at Jericho ?) “and so you thought luck was against you that day. 
Would it have cost you anything if I had stayed in Paris altogether, Susan?” 

“TI think I have told you quite enough, sir, I knew you wouldn’t stop in Paris 
altogether, with Portia Ffrench in St. Maur.” 

She began to arrange her flowers, one by one, on her lap. 

“ Portia F french, indeed ! Susan,” coming an inch or two nearer, “let us talk 
sense. Don’t let all our time be wasted on frivolity. Give me a lesson in 
botany. What are the names of your flowers.” 

“ As if you don’t know! This is stone-crop, and this is a bit of heather—” 

“ And these yellow things ?” 

“ How foolish you are to pretend! As if every one doesn’t know those are 
ox-eyes, the commonest flower that grows. The children at home used to find 
out whether you liked butter with them.” 

“Indeed? Show me how.” 

“Oh, it is only children’s play. I hold one of them—well then you hold it— 
so—and if it throws up a yellow light on my chin it shows I like butter.” 

Blake held the flower as he was bidden close to the delicate round throat: at 
that moment a ray of sunshine broke out between the clouds and lit up all the 
girlish figure of Susan Fielding with radiance. “ My love,” he whispered, 
“don’t let you and me deceive each other any more. I love you. I have loved 
you pretty nearly since the day I saw you first.” 

He flung the flower away, put both his arms around the child and kissed her. 


Curiously enough, she never thought of Tom Collinson. 
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If Mr. Blake had asked her formally to be his wife, or to be engaged to him, 
something in the very sound of the words would, I am sure, have recalled her 
to her sense of duty, to the remembrance of her affianced love. As it was-— 
reader, as it was, at the first clasp of Blake’s arms, at his first unexpected kiss, 
the poor little girl was at once transported into a world wherefrom “ the pedant 
reflection is barred out ;” a world in which neither place nor people, loyalty nor 
disloyalty exist. She was loved. What should her consciousness take in but 
these words: words only a minute old and yet that seemed already to shed back 
divinest sound and fragrance over every hour that she had lived ! 

I wrote, that on the night at Addison Lodge when Blake first kissed her 
hand, was shut the last white page of Susan Fielding’s childhood. In this mo- 
ment when their lips met, opened the first rose-colored one of her life asa 
woman. She looked at him, anda regenerate soul looked through the great, 
near-sighted eyes. 

The clouds parted more and more. Not now in transient gleams, but in one 
broad wave of crimson, the sunset irradiated water, and wood, and hill-side, and 
the two faces radiant already with youth and love and the newness of their own 
delight: the last brightness before the storm. After a moment the red sun 
touched the horizon, the wind rose ina gust, a shiver like the first breath of 
autumnal dissolution ran through the beech-boughs, a prolonged moaning huish 
told that the tide was fast gathering strength as it rose in the river mouth be- 
neath. 

“ We are better here, after all, than at the boating party,” whispered Blake. 

“We are better here,” said Susan’s heart, “than in any other place in the 
universe !” 

As they walked back, half an hour later, toward the town, a few big drops of 
rain—the rain so long hoped and prayed for—were beginning to fall. The sky by 
this time was covered thick in cloud; far away upon the sands, dimly visible 
through the twilight, lay a white and ever-broadening belt of foam. When they had 
passed the barrier of the octroi and were in the long, unlighted, ill-paved lane that 
led down to the Petit Tambour, Susan’s hand clung tighter to Blake’s arm, a trem- 
bling despondency seized her spirit. In silence they passed the grass-grown en- 
trance to the barracks ; the gates were closed, the sentry at his post stood mo- 
tionless: one of the gaunt St. Sauveur dogs was sniffing his famished way along 
the street: a minute later, and they had reached the Petit Tambour. The front 
door stood ajar; alight shone from Uncle Adam’s bed-room window on the 
first floor. , 

“T shall see you early to-morrow,” whispered Blake, as he clasped Susan’s 
hand in his. “ By ten in the morning I shall come—to tell Uncle Adam what 
good care I took of you.” 

And after this, a few more of the whispered words—so infinitely wise when 
they are spoken, so infinitely foolish when they are recorded—and Susan stood 
alone in the silent evening, listening to the steps of her lover until they died 
away in the distance. Then she turned into the house. 

Something, she shuddered from asking herself what, was unusually amiss. 
Uncle Adam’s favorite tortoise-shell cat, never allowed by Mrs. Byng to leave the 
kitchen, sat with solemn mien at the open door of the salon’ A hand-lamp, evi- 
dently set down in haste pn the passage table, was giving forth a fraction of a 
centime a minute of wasteful light. A strong pungent smell, like what Susan 
had smelt at the door of the cathedral during mass, went through the house. 
She advanced a step or two and saw that the stair window, usually so carefully 
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shut at night, stood open. Her heart seemed to cease beating. She stopped, 
listening fearfully—afraid beforehand of what she should hear—a door upstairs 
creaked slowly on its hinges, a woman’s figure glided, with cautious, noiseless 
step, down the stairs. 

* Uncle—Uncle Adam?” broke from Susan’s lips, almost with a sob. 

“The will of the Lord be done, my daughter,” answered the woman softly 
in French. 

It was a Sister of Charity. The sight of the black robe, of the bowed, pale 
face, of the hands meekly clasped above the crucifix on the breast, told Susan 
all. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE night was growing constantly wilder. Even here in the Petit Tambour, 
a mile and.more from the sea, could be discerned the increasing roar of the 
breakers against the beach. Over in St. Maur, girt on three sides by the sea, 
men knew that the storm at every moment was gathering strength with the ris- 
ing tide, and blessed God in their hearts ! went down in groups to the shore—I 
speak of the citizens, not the fashionable visitors—and blessed God for the fresh 
salt wind, for the rain, scantily as yet though it fell, that was to bring back heal- 
ing and life to the plague-stricken town. 

But it must be a wholesomer wind than ever blew across our earth yet, that 
brings nobody any harm. The shifting of the wind from sultry east to cool south- 
west may save many a score of lives between this and this day week, yet wreck 
one life to-night. Portia Ffrench and her companion are abroad still; and the 
only hope Miss Jemima can gather from the conjectures of the people about her 
is that they may have landed at Sesame, an uninhabited islarfd a league away 
from the mainland, before the storm reached its present height. They have with 
them brave men and true; in this may madame take comfort. Pierre Bresil 
and his son, two of the best seamen in St. Maur, are known to have left the pier 
this afternoon with an English gentleman and the young lady from the Benja- 
min. If they did but make Sesame before dark they are safe. Wine and meat 
they took with them in the boat; shelter could be got among some of the old 
ruins on the island. Even should the weather last over a couple of days, as 
was the case when the Parisian gentlemen were storm-bound, all would yet be 
well. Madame must not let her courage fail. 

With a face white as stone, old Jemima Ffrench listened, as, with the ready 
garrulous warm-heartedness of French people, the host, and then the hostess, 
and then the serving-women of the Benjamin came by turns into her room to 
offer all they could of consolation. She had heard long ago as much as the lad 
who accompanied Portia to the boat could tell, or rather as much as Miss Jemi- 
ma’s scanty knowledge of his language enabled her to extract from him. Made- 
moiselle and the gentleman started from the Benjamin, yes, and he, Guillaume, 
carried the basket—’twas a weighty basket, too—to the pier. They spoke to other 
ladies and gentlemen on the road—could Guillaume remember how many? Well, 
two or three, it might have been more, he was thinking of the weight of his bas- 
ket, not of these ladies; and then they got into the boat, and the gentleman 
tossed him a franc as they were pushing off. Pierre Bresil told them there 
would be a storm before long, and the lady said—Guillaume heard her say, in 
French—that, storm or no storm, she would go. Yes, he was quite sure no one 
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but the gentleman and lady started. He set down to cool himself on the pier, 
and watched the boat till it was out in the great roads. The wind was rising 
then. She had her sails up before she reached the fortress of the city. 

So much (possibly not so intelligibly told as I have told it) Miss Jemima, by 
slow questioning and cross-questioning, had succeeded in learning from the lad. 
What more should she seek to learn? Portia and John Dysart, alone, had started 
upon this expedition; were alone now. And, in the bitterness of her heart, Je- 
mima Ffrench acknowledged to herself that such danger as these simple people 
spoke of, danger from wind and wave, was, in truth, the least she had to fear. 

Her ideas on most points of feminine duty were, as you know, old-fashioned ; 
her opinions as to truth and falsehood, honor and dishonor, transparently clear. 
For Portia, after all her promises, to have started under the protection of a man 
like John Dysart—the intention, not the accident that had followed upon the 
intention—was, to Jemima Ffrench’s mind, disgrace. Not because of the 
world’s condemnation—* the world may never know the truth,” she thought as, 
with her measured “regulation” tread, she paced up and down the room, “but 
for herself, for Portia herself! better far that Harry’s child should die, honestly, 
now in her youth, than live to become—what her mother, Portia Dysart, was 
before her.” And then, even while she thought this, her eyes fell on some little 
trifle, some airy lace pelerine or neck ribbon of Portia’s, carelessly tossed upon 
a chair as the girl had left it, and all the Spartan died, all the fond mother’s 
heart began to beat in Miss Jemima’s breast. Ah, let her once more fold her 
Harry’s child in her arms, safe, and she would forgive her all, and tenfold all 
her folly! Folly—was this an hour in which to think of aught but heaven’s 
mercy? Listen to the strong waves, as they beat against the ramparts, to the 
dash of spray—the first that has come so far—upon the window which was Por- 
tia’s favorite place! Could an open boat, guided by the coolest nerves, manned 
by the stoutest arms, live on a night like this upon a rock-bound coast ? 

Toward ten o’clock a knock came at the door—an English rat-a-tat this time, 
not the discreet single “thud” of French knuckles. Miss Jemima opened it, 
and saw little Lord Dormer, a shade of color, almost an expression of excite- 
ment, on his weary white face. He had to enter upon the subject of his visit 
at once. Jemima Ffrench never asked him to sit down, nor did anything in her 
face or manner encourage the usual suave ambiguities which help men out in the 
commencement of a difficult conversation. 

“ Your—your niece is not at home, I fear, Miss Ffrench ?” 

“You fear aright, Lord Dormer. My niece Portia is out still.” 

Lord Dormer glanced uncomfortably round him, The tapestry swayed hither 
and thither with ghostly effect against the walls ; the wind moaned and whistled 
in the windings of the huge old chimney; Miss Jemima stood erect, her arms 
folded, looking at him. 

“Nothing more painful than this kind of explanation!” he stammered, at 
length. 

Jemima Ffrench was silent. 

“You see—I’m sure you will forgive me for saying it all out plain—Miss Por- 
tia Ffrench was to have seen me to-day about—about something of importance, 
something that was of importance, I should say. I hoped to meet her during 
the afternoon, and walked about—blazing hot it was—and fell in with the Ram- 
says. They were starting in a wagonette, with some other people, for a picnic 
up the river, and through them I heard of this boating party, and then—” 

And then Lord Dormer stopped, his poor little soul thrown literally on its 
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beam-ends as he found himself drifting into a narrative. Miss Jemima met his 
eyes steadily as ever, but said nothing. 

“ The whole thing is deucedly disappointing, Miss Ffrench. You've always 
been very kind to me, and I’m sure you must feel what—a-a-I’m sure you must 
understand my feelings!” 

Jemima Ffrench looked stony. 

“Of course I know that Madame de Miremont was to have gone, and no 
one could have foreseen that—” 

“No,” interrupted Jemima Ffrench, breaking silence at last, “no one could 
have foreseen that Madame de Miremont would have been otherwise occupied 
than in pleasure parties !” 

“ And so Portia—and so your niece, Miss F french, chose to go alone with her 
cousin.” 

Jemima Ffrench’s head drooped on her breast. 

“I should never have believed it, I declare to you I should not, but I heard 
it from—another connection of your family, who, it seems, saw them start.” 

“ Poor little Teddy,” murmured Miss Jemima, half to herself. 

“J don’t know that he deserves pity. That is a matter of opinion,” said 
Lord Dormer, gloomily, “and a matter, pardon me for saying so, that concerns 
me little now. I was to call on you to-day, Miss Ffrench, for an answer—an 
answer to a question I asked your niece a week ago, and I’ve kept to my part of 
the engagement. I want you to say so much for me. I’ve kept to my part of 
my engagement.” 

“An answer, an answer?” repeated Miss Jemima, putting her hand to her 
forehead. ‘Lord Dormer, I don’t know what excuse to make to you for my stu- 
pidity. My anxiety about Portia has put everything else outof my head. There 
7s a note for you somewhere, I remember seeing it not a quarter of an hour 
ago—a note directed in Portia’s handwriting. The answer you speak of, na 
doubt.” And, crossing the room, Miss Jemima, after some search, took a little 
three-cornered note from the mantel-piece, and put it into Lord Dormer’s eagerly- 
extended hand. 

Yes, it was the answer, the rejection: before he opened it, his heart told him 
that. And in a three-cornered note, too! An answer to “the greatest honor 
any man can pay any woman,” an answer to a proposal which certainly not a 
dozen girls in England would have refused, conveyed in a three-cornered note ! 
A fastened envelope might have taken something of the sting off rejection; but 
this ! 


“Dear LorpD DorMER:” (He had to bend low by the candle to decipher Portia’s 
enigmatical handwriting) “In case I should happen not to be back when you call, and 
there are storm clouds on the horizon already, I leave a line for you. St. Maur is getting 
horribly unhealthy. I don’t know whether you know it, but there are quantities of chole- 
ra deaths every day. My advice to you is—to go away while you can. You may not care 
for yourself, but zs it right to expose the crew of the Lily” (the crew of the Lily! thought 
Lord Dormer) “ to unnecessary danger? I hope we shall see you at Halfont some time 
before Christmas, and please don’t forget the set of waltzes you promised to get me from 
Coote’s. I write all this under the firm impression that I shall get drowned to-night. If 
I do not I shall most likely see you on the beach to-morrow morning. At all events, till 
we meet, and wherever we may meet, believe me always sincerely yours. 

“ PoRTIA FFRENCH. 


“P. S.—Whichever world | live in I shall never forget my de/ight/ul voyage in the 
Lily.” 
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Lord Dormer succeeded in reading the note through, after some futile essays ; 
a choking feeling rose in his throat at the last words ; the candle seemed to him 
surrounded, like the head of a saint, by an aureola. He had come to the Hotel 
Benjamin in a mood of the very sternest virtue that can be engendered by jeal- 
ousy. Portia Ffrench had chosen to make light of his suit, and he abandoned it 
without regret. If the woman he would have made his wife, chose to sail over 
any sea she liked, with or without disreputable cousins, let her sail! The better 
for him that he was left safe in harbor! These had been Lord Dormer’s dis- 
positions ten short minutes since ; and now, so true a fool is love, he knew that 
he did but desire more ardently than ever all which he had lost: that he would 
forgive Portia Ffrench, put himself and his possessions at her feet at this mo- 
ment, would she only return to him! 

“ You will pardon my not asking you to prolong your visit,” remarked Miss 
Jemima. “But I am really terribly anxious—about the weather. At such times 
we are all poor company’” 

“ And—and I suppose this is good-by, then?” said Lord Dormer, taking up 
his hat and looking very dreary. “I suppose the best thing I can do will be to 
start by the first train to-morrow morning, and leave the Lily to follow when she 
can?” 

“It would be one way of getting over the Channel difficulty,” answered Miss 
Jemima, too engrossed in her own thoughts to heed whether her words were 
cruel or kind. 

“And if—I mean when your niece returns, you will tell her, from me, that I 
got her note and that—I thank her.” 

“‘] will try to remember to give her the message, Lord Dormer, but I prom- 
ise nothing. My brain, what brain I have left me, is in a whirl.” 

And then, a sadder, if not a wiser man, Lord Dormer walked away out of 
the Hotel Benjamin, and Jemima Ffrench’s lonely vigil went on. 

She had kept many a score of lonely vigils in her life. Pacing up and down the 
room, and listening to the ever-heightening wind without, what midnight memo- 
ries flock upon the brave old woman’s heart! Memories of the gaunt and 
bearded men, the wounded, fever-stricken, drink-stricken soldiers, beside whose 
pallets she had watched ; of little children (whose days of birth and death are 
unremembered by their own mothers now); of Harry Ffrench’s face as she had 
seen it last—Portia innocent in her cradle then—in the Brussels lodgings. Aye, 
but this was the bitterest vigil of them all. Mingled now with impending dread, 
with threatened shame, was the sting of self-reproach—a feeling, be it said, new 
to the white conscience of Jemima Ffrench. If, instead of attending to the 
wants of aliens and Papists, she had guarded the life that it was her plainest duty to 
guard, Portia would be at her side at this moment—Portia had never been thrown 
among the evil influences of her old Dysart associates. Miss Jemima stopped 
abruptly in her walk, and leaned her face down against the window pane: some- 
thing nearer a sob than any living ear had ever heard from that stout old heart 
escaped her. ; 

“ Save her! oh my God, save the child!” she prayed, but without words, as 
we pray when our prayers mean most. And suddenly from out a phalanx of 
black cloud strayed the palest ghost of moonlight, and Miss Jemima could see 
the tossing waters white with foam, and the ramparts, and the figures—could it 
be true ?—the figures of a man and a girl, darkly distinct at this instant against 
the back-ground of sea, not a dozen yards away from the window. 

The girl was Portia: no doubt of that. Something in the poise of head, in 
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the turn of shoulder, could never leave Portia Ffrench’s identity long doubtful. 
Portia was on dry land, unharmed; and Miss Jemima’s first impulse was to 
thank heaven rapturously for the child’s safety, her second to begin lashing her- 
self into a state of towering anger ready for battle. ever should Portia guess 
what anxiety she had gone through to-night! The pity, the pity of it—the 
moral suffering caused her by this midnight escapade—this was what should be 
borne in upon the girl’s hardened conscience to feel. 

Miss Jemima drew herself aside, letting down the muslin window curtains, 
the better to shade the light from those outside, and watched. We have the 
old adage to tell us that listeners seldom ever hear what they would care to 
learn: the same fate, as a rule, befalls watchers. Portia and her companion 
(bad, selfish man! Dysart that he was! scarcely from indignation would Miss 
Jemima look at him) walked together to the bottom of the flight of steps that I 
have mentioned as existing in the wall of the Hotel Benjamin. Then—and 
scarcely could old Jemima Ffrench believe her eyes—then did Portia, the cold, 
the reticent, throw her arms around his neck and of her own free will—I am al- 
most as shocked as was Miss Jemima—kiss him. In went the friendly moon ; 
there was a minute’s pause; and then came a loud, perfectly assured knock at 
the window, and “ Aunt Jem, Aunt Jem,” cried out Portia’s voice, not a quaver 
of conscious guilt in its tone, “let me in.” It had been an agreement, made in 
jest between them on the first night of their arrival, that if ever Portia met with 
any romantic adventure she should glide “ with soft step up the turret stair” and 
plead to be taken in: indeed, without romantic adventure at all, she had more 
than once returned from the ramparts by this fashion. 

Miss Jemima stood motionless, long enough, she hoped, to set the cuiprit’s 
heart beating with wholesome dread ; then, stiffer, sterner than Portia had ever 
seen her in her life, she moved forth and turned the handle of the window. It 
opened with a burst. In came a storm of wind, rain and spray, and Portia, wet 
from head to foot, her black hair floating on her shoulders, her hat and veil a 
wisp, the water literally streaming from her yachting dress as she stood. 

“Aunt Jem, dear old Aunt Jem, what a fright you have had! I’m too wet 
to kiss you, and—” 

“And are you cold, too?” cried Miss Jemima, anxiety for Portia’s bodily 
welfare holding virtue, for the moment, in abeyance. 

“Coid? nota bit. If it hadn’t been for thinking of you, I should never have 
enjoyed anything so much. You've called me a coward about this cholera busi- 
ness, but I’m not one. We have been in danger every minute of the last three 
hours, in danger from the moment when we failed to make Sesame—the boat- 
men said so—and I love it, I love it! I'd like to /éve in a small boat on the sea, 
always in a storm—” 

“And always in the society of your cousin, I conclude,” said Miss Jemima, 
“Or at least, till the excitement of the novelty had worn off.” 

They had now reached the centre of the room, and the light showed the ex- 
pression of old Jemima Ffreneh’s face. 

“ And you are going to scold me, after all?” cried Portia. “ And I came in 
expecting an ovation! After béing saved by a miracle from drowning to be re- 
minded of propriety! It is not like you, Aunt Jem.” 

“Go and take your clothes off, child. I will talk to you when you are in 
your bed. Go at once.” 

“ Not until you look better-tempered, old lady. After being wet to the skin 
for four hours or more, an additional five minutes can’t be a matter of life or 
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death. Don’t be hard, don’t think bad things of me, Aunt Jem! I don’t carea 
fraction what the rest of the world think, but don’t you join issue against me!” 

“You leave me no choice, Portia. I am not over-suspicious, as you know. I 
have trusted, since you were little, more to your honor than to my watchfulness. 
But what I am forced to see I see. You lower yourself, child, you lower your 
self fatally. Mensee you, like you, admire you—do all but love you—then they 
tremble and draw back. Lord Dormer has paid you his farewell visit, Portia.” 

“ Thank heaven for one mercy, then!” said Portia, cheerfully. “ Poor little 
wretch, how did he look? You gave him the note I left for him? Well, how 
did he take it? Was he cut up? Really and truly, did he seem cut up?” 

“ Not the very least in the world,” said Miss Jemima, with decision. “ He 
bade me say that he had got your note, and that—he thanked you! Even Lord 
Dormer, with his intelligence, with his fraction of a heart, does not, you see, 
seek to marry a woman carrying on the kind of flirtation that you are carrying 
on with John Dysart.” 

“With John Dysart? I like that—good, too, the idea of Lord Dormer giv- 
ing me up! Well, if the whole remainder of my life is as innocent as my flirta- 
tion with poor old Jack, I shall not have very much to answer for when I die.” 

“Innocent!” Miss Jemima’s face grew scarlet with blushes. I don’t know 
what may be called ‘innocence’ now-a-days. When I was young, for a woman 
to part from any man but her own husband as you parted, five minutes ago, from 
John Dysart, would—” 

‘*T parted five minutes ago from John Dysart? I parted from John Dysart 
six hours ago, at least ; I left him, not at all in good temper, upon the St. Sauveur 
harbor between four and five.” 

“ And your companion—the companion who left you at the foot of the stairs ?” 

“Was Ted. Who else should it be? I’m sorry you think so badly of me, 
Aunt Jem;”’ Portia’s fine face suffused and fell; “and sorrier still that it is not 
in my power to set you right. Perhaps some day you'll do me tardy justice. 
You saw—I know what you saw. Well, then,” suddenly and unashamed lifting 
up her head, “ you ought to know I could never bring myself to marry any man 
but Ted Josselin.” 

“I know nothing about you. I seek to know nothing. That you could start 
upon a boating expedition alone—that you have been all these hours in the so- 
ciety of Edward Josselin, not John Dysart, is just so much better in this—that 
Edward Josselin is not a married man. I say no more. When you persuaded 
me to come here in Lord Dormer’s yacht, you certainly did not speak as though 
your cousin Josselin were the only man you could bring yourself to marry.” 

“But accepting the use of a yacht—oh, and accepting a bracelet or two, and 

a certain quantity of foolish attention, is not marrying, Besides, where’s the 
good of going over all this now? Lord Dormer has paid his farewell visit, you 
say; Jack Dysart has gone back to the society of the Ramsays, who, I believe, 
return to Paris to-morrow. Do you know, Aunt Jem, this horrible cholera is 
really gaining ground, Jack told me so when we were on our way down to the 
boat.” 
“Well, yes, this horrible cholera is gaining ground,” said Miss Jemima, 
coolly; “has taken some decisive steps indeed, during the last few hours. Did 
you meet Susan Fielding? You must remember I know nothing at all of what 
you have been doing.” 

“] met Susan and George Blake on our way to the boat. The De Miremonts, 
at the last, sent word madame was too ill to come—an excuse, likelier than not— 

Miss Jemima looked up at the ceiling. ’ 
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“ And John Dysart was here, waiting for me, and I thought as Susan Field- 
ing was to go, too, and—and as Jack was a married man, it would be ridiculous 
to put the party off. Well, we started, and I must say I never felt more ill-hu- 
mored in my life; first, about the De Miremonts; next, that Teddy Josselin had 
not appeared, I gave him a quarter of an hour’s law, and then Jack reminded 
me we should only lose the tide by waiting ; and over in the Place Dauphin at 
St. Sauveur we met Susan and George Rlake, and found they were not going 
either. The old uncle was afraid of the sun, or of the sea, I don’t know what he 
was afraid o/—at all events, they were not going. 

* And then you decided to start alone with John Dysart?” 

“Decided! Have I ever decided anything in my life? I thought it a pity 
the good food and wine should be lost, and the boatmen’s fares paid, for nothing ; 
and that Jack and I might just put out half a mile to sea, eat our dinner, and then 
come back—I don’t know what I thought, I’m sure. We went a little further 
along the lane, looked down through a gap in the wall to see if the boat was 
waiting, and—lo and behold! Ted had turned up after all, and was sitting on a 
barrel upon the shady side of the quay, smoking cigarettes. He had made one of 
his usual foolish mistakes ; thought we were to meet at the water-side, not at the 
Benjamin—however, there he was waiting for us—” 

“And John Dysart?” interrupted Miss Jemima, who was beginning to see 
the cross purposes at which she and Lord Dormer had played. 

“Oh, well, Jack—upon my word, I shall cause an inundation; look at the 
waves rushing from me across the floor—Jack got cross. Seemed to think three 
rather a silly number, and insisted upon my reducing it by one. 1 reduced it by 
one. Jack, 1 fancy, betook himself to some picnic of the Ramsays, and then 
Ted and I went off to sea, and ate our dinners, and drank our champagne, and 
got caught in the storm, and, as you see, reached shore safe: The story is told.” 

* And if Teddy Josselin had not ‘turned up,’ as you call it?” 

“ Aunt Jem, it may be a defect in my powers of reasoning, but, as I have told 
you before, I can’t follow out sequences from awful things that might have hap- 
pened, butdid not. If Teddy Josselin had not turned up, I should not have gone 
to sea with Teddy Josselin. So much is certain. Now let us speak of some- 
thing else. ‘Tell me, before we say good-night, how your day has passed.” 

“My day? oh, in quite humdrum, uninteresting occupations, Portia. You 
wouldn’t believe how little novelty there is in scenes of sickness and death! 
The same patience, the same suffering; the rigid hand—the glazed eye. How 
can you expect me to have any news fresh enough to be worth repeating ?” 

“You look cadaverous, ashen, yellow, aunt. Let us go away from this place. 
What good is there in stopping here any longer?” 

“What good? Portia, in a mud-hovel to-day I saw something worth trav- 
elling to the end of the world to see. A girl was dying—nothing new in that, 
certainly—a girl about your age dying of rapid cholera, a child a few months old 
in her arms. The husband—a gaunt, starved skeleton, who had recovered not a 
fortnight ago from fever—and two miserable children, stood helpless, tearless, 
conscious only, I suppose, of their own hunger, by her side. She died, and I 
could only pray that the babe on her breast would die with her. But as we stood 
there—I and a Sister of Charity and the man—one of the neighbors came in, a 
woman no better off than the other, also with a child in her arms. Portia, this 
woman took the babe straight from the dead girl's breast to her own! Then, 
little though I understand their patois, I know she told the husband she would 
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nourish it for the future. Do you think more highly of human nature when you 
hear that?” 

“I think the whole story horribly, unspeakably nasty,” answered Portia, 
with a shudder. “All these things make me ill. I can’t help it. Of death 
itself, a clean, brave death on the white waves out yonder, I was not afraid. Ask 
Ted some day if I was afraid! Dirt, mud-hovels, famished babies—everything 
to do with poor people and sickness, I /oathe. Good-night.” 

But Miss Jemima lingered. “The sickness is not confined to mud-hovels 
and poor people now,” she remarked, her eyes fixed full on Portia’s face. “ What 
hour was it, do you say, when you met Susan Fielding?” 

“] suppose it was between four and five. Why do you ask? Why do you 
look so strange ?” 

“Adam Byng is dying. The doctor who attends him told me so this even- 


ing.” 
“And you have been there?” cried Portia, turning white. ‘Good God, 
aunt, don’t tell me that you have been there!” 

“ Nothing very much to fear,if 1 had. No more contagion in the Petit Tam- 
bour than in all the other cholera houses I have visited lately. Well, no; I did 
not go. The good old man was calm and collected, they told me, and one of 
the Sisters of Charity was at his side. I was not wanted. Besides, I had a duty 
to perform nearer home—prepare yourself, Portia, you must know it to-morrow 
morning—I had a duty to my hand, here in the Hotel Benjamin.” 

“ Don’t tell me!” exclaimed Portia. “I can do no good by knowing. We 
will leave by the seven o’clock train to-morrow. The De Miremonts, I’m sure 
will go, too, and Teddy—lI’ll send round to him the first thing in the morning— 
and we can all travel in a party. I'll take off my wet things, and begin to pack 
at once—” 

“As half the visitors in St. Maur are doing at this moment,” said Miss 
Jemima, quietly. “Yes, we will go to-morrow, and you may bid Teddy Josse- 
lin, or any other of your lovers whom you choose, go with us. But we shall not 
travel quite in the party you speak of—Madame de Miremont died in my arms 
at six this evening.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Every carriage the St. Maur railway station could muster was in requisition 
for the first train next morning; and still more places were wanted; still a 
crowd of disappointed, eager candidates for flight had to be left behind upon the 
platform to wait for the Brest express at ten o’clock. 

The violence of the wind was now over ; bounteous rain had fallen during the 
night, the air was fresh and cool, the place healthier, in reality, than it had been 
for weeks past. But the cholera had struck down a person of distinction. The 
little Countess de Miremont, who was dancing—the beauty of the ball-room—on 
Thursday evening, lay in her coffin on Friday. What more natural than that her 
sorrowing friends and acquaintances should wish to escape from the possible 
recurrence of such a catastrophe ? Away flew everybody, French and English 
alike, in the general contagion of terror. The Ramsays and John Dysart, Por- 
tia and Miss Jemima, Teddy Josselin, Lord Dormer—all are gone! to England, 
Paris, Trouville, anywhere where they believe the cholera is not. The bathing- 
machines stand unoccupied, in a row; at the Hotel Benjamin a dozen people in- 
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stead of a hundred sit down to breakfast. In vain the doctors, the hotel keep- 
ers, cry aloud that the epidemic is passing. In vain the Casino directors pla- 
card the town with announcements of a ball, a concert, a regatta, all forth-com- 
ing in the next eight days. Balls, regattas! Had not Madame de Miremont 
been at a ball the night before ; was she not to have been at a boating party the 
evening she died? Merely to advertise such frivolities seems like wilful tempt- 
ing of Providence in a time like this! And the ten o’clock train clears out all the 
people who were left behind perforce, this morning, and scores of others as well. 
The St. Maur season is over. In the prime of summer, with fresh air blowing 
and warm sun shining, the Casino and fadbles-dAdte are empty. Grim death 
this year, not a royal personage or other leader of fashion as was wont, setting 
the signal of departure. 

By ten o’clock was effected the second great clearance of fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with their accompanying band-boxes. At the same hour George Blake, 
with the light step of five-and-twenty, the happiness of a lover whose suit is not 
a day old in his heart turned into the narrow shade of the Rue de la Guerre. 
The colza mill was clinking merrily ; one of the mill-girls sang clear and sweet 
over her work; the morning sky showed blue above the roof of the Petit Tam- 
bour ; a freshness almost of spring was in the air. Blake rang discreetly at the 
door; with a smile pictured to himself the little figure that would trip to meet 
him along the passage, the face, suffused with conscious blushes, down-bent so 
that his first kiss must be given to the forehead not the lips! Meanwhile his ring 
remained unanswered, and he repeated it, somewhat louder: then he heard a 
step descend the stairs. The door opened, and he saw Susan Fielding. Where 
were the blushes, the dimples, the coyness of young love, of which he had 
dreamed? Her face was heavy, her dress uncared-for ; some of the wild-flowers 
plucked during their walk last night were in her breast, dead. 

“You!” she cried, starting back, horror-stricken, as her blind eyes caught 
sight of Blake. “ Don’t touch me, don’t come near me. What do you mean by 
coming near the house?” 

“What do I mean! Susan, my dear little girl, what is this foolish jest ? 
Don’t you know very well what I come for?” 

“Then you have not heard ?—you don’t know that my Uncle Adam has got 
the sickness? Go, Mr. Blake, go. I may never ask another favor of you—do 
this for my sake! There, then, I will give you my hand if you'll only promise ! 
The Southampton boat leaves St. Maur at midday.” 

She snatched her cold hand back after it had lain a moment in his, and made 
an attempt to shut the door. Blake quietly slipped his arm within the lintel. 
“You are saying you know not what, my poor little child. You think that in 
your trouble I would leave you—now that every trouble, every pain is as much 
mine as yours! What use can I be of? What help can! give? Has Mrs. 
Byng returned ?” 

“ She came back late last night; and one of the Sisters of Charity has been 
with him from the hour he was seized. All that could be done for him has been 
done.” 

“ And is there no way in which I can be of use ?” repeated Blake. 

“Yes, there is one way,” said Susan. Her voice was set, almost hard: all 
the happy youth of yesterday had fled from it and from her face. “I told you so 
just now. Go. Let those who have no duty here escape, while there is still 
time.” 

“No duty! You can’t really mean to be cruel, Susan, although your words 
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are cruel. No duty for me to stay near you, to feel with you—if I may do noth- 
ing else—in your sorrow ?” 

“No, it is not your duty, Mr. Blake. Your duty is—to help me to fulfil 
mine.” 

“ And yours ? ” 

“Is to forget you. Oh, J am talking soberly now, this is not a time to talk of 
love-matters, but I must sayso much. I had lost my reason and my conscience 
last night. You took me by surprise, and—” 

“And you don’t care for me? and all that you said during those two hours 

was false? Tell me that and I will go away from you as quickly as you bid 
” 
She hesitated—her lips quivering, her poor little clasped hands twitching ner- 
vously. “I can’t say that I don’t care for you, I think it would be a horrible sin 
for me to say that, but I’ve been thinking, all through the night, and I know now 
how wicked I was to let my heart go from—the person I’ve promised to marry. 
It came on so easily, from one thing to another, and last night under the beeches 
1 forgot him—indeed that’s the truth—I forgot him. If Uncle Adam had not 
been taken ill, I don’t know what I should have gone on to. I think I had forgot- 
ten right and wrong altogether. I think I’ve been getting further and further 
from my duty ever since I knew you.” 

“Duty!” repeated Blake. “ You, child as you are, talking of the duty of 
marrying a man like Collinson, of whom you know nothing, for whom you care 


me. 


nothing—” 

“I promised to be true to him,” cried Susan Fielding, a light coming into 
her eyes. “My duty is to keep my word. I can’t deceive myself with fine 
words now. In the night, and the house so silent, and death coming so near, 
I thought of the time when papa died, and felt just as if his voice had spoken 
what he would have told me was right. Tom Collinson isn’t a gentleman, I 
know ; and I can’t care for him as—as I could care for some people! But what- 
ever he is, 1’m bound to him the same as if he had married me before he 
left. I can never be free till he sets me free. I should bring no good to you, 
sir, if I did a great wrong for the sake of my own happiness.” - 

“And you mean to give me up? Let me hear the plain truth.” 

“If my heart breaks for it, Ill keepmy word to Tom Collinson. God knows 
I will!” 

Blake was silent for a minute. “ You think all this now,” said he, gently, 
“and I think better of you for thinking it. This is no time, as you say, for talk- 
ing of love-matters. All I can do is to stay near you, my poor little girl. Let 
Collinson have the lover’s love when he returns; meanwhile, let me be your 
brother.” His head bowed, his lips all but touched her forehead. 

* And what will be the end of it all?” cried Susan, almost with passion. Col- 
linson will zo¢ have the lover’s love, and you know it—do you think I'll deceive 
myself anymore? Collinson will never have a lover’s love, and you—you can 
never be like a brother to me while I live! The way you can help me is by go- 
ing. You know what must be the end of your staying near me! You know 
that every hour I am with you will make it harder for me to marry Tom Collin- 
son!” 

Now no coquette, versed in the intricacies of men’s hearts, could have 
worded a lover’s dismissal more flatteringly than did Susan, unversed in every- 
thing, speaking only honest truth, and looking up, with honest eyes, full into the 
face of the man she loved, and whose love she was giving up. And still Blake 
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felt, while she confessed his supremacy over her affections, that over herself, 
over the steadfast, upright soul of Susan Fielding, his will was powerless. On 
this solitary point of “‘ moral obligation ’”—conscience once arrested, the sense 
of duty once confirmed—this child of seventeen, so immeasurably weaker in all 
things else, would be his conqueror. With a woman of more complex nature— 
I think in that moment’s disappointment, he would have said of larger intelli- 
gence—he had stood a better chance. Many-sided minds can look at indi- 
vidual responsibility, as they can look generally at life and men, from higher 
ground than that of written law. From Susan Fielding (out of whose ductile 
heart a lover could draw as wide a diapason of emotions, as a skilful violin- 
player can draw tones from his instrument) it were vain to expect a single fluc- 
tuation of “principle.” She loved him, confessed her love, confessed his pow- 
er over her; and would go and marry Tom Collinson, cook, Tom Collinson’s 
dinners, rear Tom Collinson’s children, say her prayers and believe herself on 
the road to heaven by virtue of having kept to the letter of a senseless oath! 
Which indeed were best: the woman with too little heart, or too little brain ? 
The former were incalculably easier to manage. Vanity, pride, a sense of the 
picturesque, a sense of the ridiculous, all might have been brought to plead for 
him, and against Tom Collinson, with a woman as slow to feel, but as quick to 
perceive as Portia Ffrench. With poor little honest, unimaginative Susan, all 
were powerless. She had promised. 

“You are strong, you are generous enough to forgive me,” she said. “You 
won’t remember me in any way with unkindness. J am the loser, you know. 
You will meet with people better suited to you in every way than I am. You'll 
wonder some day that your choice could have rested, even for an hour, on a girl 
like me; and I—” 

“You will marry Tom Collinson.” 

She stood for a moment silent, then a great sob broke from her, and Blake 
took her in his arms. 

“ You'll never love him, you’ll never love any man as you have loved me!” 
he whispered, a selfish, exquisite pleasure even in the bitterness of his pain. 

“No,” said Susan, “that I never can. But I will do my duty by him.” 

“ And you will write to me?” 

“Yes, I'll write when I’m left quite alone in the world. Never again.” 

“ Let me look in your face! Let me have one kiss before I leave you!” 

“Mr. Blake”—shivering in his clasp—“let me go. I never meant that you 
should touch my hand. There may be death about me at this moment—I came 
straight from Uncle Adam’s side to open the door.” 

“If death were on your lips, child, do you think I would count the cost of a 
kiss ?” 

These were their last words to each other. An hour later, and Susan, with a 
breaking heart, watched the Southampton boat steam slowly out of the St. Maur 
roads. 





ON THE RED DESERT. 


T was high noon when we—Uncle Billy and the writer—reached the swift- 
] running Agua Blanco and halted to hold a council of war. The vineyards 
and orange groves of Los Angeles and San Bernardino were behind us; on our 
left, Mount San Barnardino lifted his bald white head far into the biue sky above 
us ; on our right, old San Gorgonio, his twin brother, looked down on us from 
his trackless heights—the type of barren, solitary desolation ; grim sentinels both, 
steadfastly guarding the portal of the desert. Overhead was the fierce blazing 
sun of September ; before us the Colorado Desert, stretching away to the south- 
east to the limit of our vision, quivering under the savage glare of the sun—dry, 
hot, and dreary to look upon. Away to the southward, beyond San Gorgonio, 
old San Jacinto lay like a black cloud on the horizon. To the eastward, the 
Glacier Mountains—heaps of red mud baked into adobes, and seamed and scar- 
red into a thousand fantastic forms by the suns and storms of centuries—skirted 
the whole horizon. It was a nice prospect for a small party. 

Two trails were before us. One led down along the eastern side of San Gor- 
gonio, skirting the western edge of Cabazon Valley, and crossing over to Dos 
Palmas some seventy miles to the southward ; this was the most travelled by 
gold-seekers and adventure-hunters, bound, like ourselves, for the Colorado Riv- 
er, and the then little known and only partially-explored regions of Arizona, ly- 
ing beyond it. The other trail—a very faint one at best—crossed the Agua 
Blanco where we stood, and stretched away, like a thread on the surface of the 
desert, toward the Glacier Mountains to the eastward. They had told us at 
Smith’s—the last civilized stopping-place, situated at the western entrance of the 
San Gorgonio Pass, through which we had just ridden—that this latter trail would 
save us a full day’s riding, and was a “short cut” which all travellers should 
take. We were in doubt. We should have split the difference and followed the 
river, but for one unfortunate fact: the Colorado Desert won’t hold water. The 
surface is composed mainly of disintegrated granite, which forms a harsh, coarse, 
white gravel, with occasionally fields of pumice stone, lava, scoria, sea-shells, 
and volcanic ashes. This coarse gravel is the rule at the upper end of the des- 
ert, where we stood debating ; and the swift, flashing, cool, clear Agua Blanco, 
which rolled past our feet, sinks into the sand ‘and disappears, only a few hun- 
dred yards below that point. Unquestionably too short a cut to follow. 

We determined to lunch on the bank of the stream, water and rest our horses ; 
there was nothing for them to eat, as we meant to save the little barley we had 
brought along—some ten pounds for each horse—for the evening and next day. 
We unsaddled and left our horses free to roll in the dry sand, drink, and get 
what rest they might; then lunched. Mrs. Smith had stuffed and roasted a 
couple of chickens, boiled a lot of eggs, and cooked us a batch of nice biscuit for 
the trip. We satisfied our hunger, and then stretched ourselves on the soft 
sand in the shadow of a rock, for a siesta. 

i awoke first and looked around for our horses, Moro and Muchacho Juan. 
The Muchacho was my property. I bought him at Los Angeles for twenty-five 
dollars—it was during the drought of ’62-’63, and horses were scarce and high. I 
have the bill of sale yet. It is in Spanish, and sets forth the title to the animal 
with great particularity, and gives him a wonderful pedigree, dating back to the in- 
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vasiun and conquest of Spain by the followers of the Prophet under Musa and 
Taric. It was signed by José Maria de Campo, a Hispano-American of courteous 
bearing and the air of a gentleman. He was the greatest natural liar I have ever 
known, with one exception. He was also a thief. He has since been hanged. I 
have no tears to shed over his grave. When he sold me that horse it had a saddle 
on. He wanted me to buy the saddle also—almost offered to give it to me, in 
fact. I declined to take the saddle, and he then kindly offered to take the ani- 
mal to the Silleria, where I had ordered a saddle, put the new rig on him and 
bring him to my hotel. ‘he Spanish-Americans are the most polite people in 
the world ; I set this offer down to the credit of such polite tendency, and ac- 
cepted it in the innocence of my heart. Here to-day, on the border of the desert, 
with hundreds of miles of savage wilderness and unknown privations before me, 
I took off his saddle myself and got a square look at Muchacho Juan by broad 
daylight. While we were sleeping after dinner he had dried off in the sun. He 
appeared to have not only dried, but shrunk; not only shrunk, but warped and 
curled like an old boot. To do him justice, he was the knobbiest horse I ever 
looked upon. Every joint was a separate and distinct knob, and as I lay on the 
ground looking up at him against the sky, his back resembled the great mountain 
range of the Sierra Nevada, as seen from Sacramento in the summer. Each 
mountain peak was a volcano, and each volcano was in a state of eruption. José 
Maria de Campo, I now see why you wanted to sell me the saddle so cheap, and in 
default of success, so politely changed the saddle for me! I am not a swearer, 
though sometimes I swear I wish I was; but if it should ever happen that I see 
you roasting in the flames of the bottomless pit, and the keeper is open to per- 
suasion, I will beg him to make it as hot as possible for you! Such were my 
bitter reflections as I gazed on the phantom steed before me; my feelings ulti- 
mately grew more bitter on that subject. 

Uncle Billy awoke, turned over on one side, looked at me and demanded to 
know what had become of my horse. Witha sickly smile at this miserable joke, I 
turned the intelligent animal around, so that he presented a broadside view—he 
had been standing with his head towards him before. Billy affected to see and 
recognize him then for the first time, and remarked that he had never seen the cov- 
ering of a kite stretched so tightly over the frame before. The idea seemed to 
please him. That Muchacho Juan had many marked points about him could 
not be denied ; in fact, as Uncle Billy remarked, he was almost all points. 

With a heavy heart I replaced the blankets on the jagged sierra, put the sad- 
dle carefully upon them, and made ready for the start. Just then we saw some 
little dark objects winding around the base of San Gorgenio mountain, in the bed 
of a dried-up torrent, a mile or two away, and recognized in them a party of 
Arizona-bound travellers, whose company we had been particularly anxious to 
avoid. That decided us, and we were off at once by the new trail, or “short 
cut,” directly eastward, across the upper end of the valley, and down its eastern 
side. We went a couple of miles on atrot. Then, the sand becoming heavy, we 
got off to walk. My horse, which had been jogging along as quietly as a saw- 
horse, suddenly began to rear and plunge, kicking out in all directions by turns, 
and acting as if possessed by devils. A ball of the terrible choya cactus, about 
the size of a hen’s egg, had fastened itself by a thousand gummy spines upon his 
flank, and he would have kicked himself over to the other side of Jordan before 
he would have thought of stopping. J never saw a horse or mule that could 
stand a choya. We got the hair-rope, or jazcamer, around his jaw, by which one 
held him, while the other knocked off the choya with a hooked stick, and then 
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pulled the spines out, one by one, with a pair of tweezers carried for the purpose. 
This lost us an hour. It was twelve miles, they said at Smith’s, from the Agua 
Blanco to the Four Palms on the eastern side of the valley, where we would find 
water and some salt grass for our horses, and there we intended to remain all 
night. The narrow trail was heavy with sand, or wound between great boulders 
and through choya patches, making rapid progress out of the question ; and the 
twelve miles stretched out into twenty. 

It was pitch-dark when we came at last to the palms, and picketed our horses. 
Feeling around in the darkness, at the risk of being brtten by rattlesnakes, with 
which the desert abounds, we found a little brackish water in a hole under the 
trunk of a prostrate palm tree ; and without kindling a fire to attract the attention 
of wandering Chimahuevis Indians, who might chance to be in the neighborhood 
on a plundering and murdering expedition, spread our blankets beneath the 
largest of the palm trees, and lay down to sleep. The night breeze, which had 
sprung up, waved the great feathery leaves above us, and made a low, rustling 
noise, very soothing to the drowsy ear. We were soon asleep. After midnight 
I awoke. The breeze had subsided entirely, and all was as still as if we four— 
two horses and two men—were the only living things on earth. This stillness 
of the desert has something awful in it! The ticking of the watch in your pock- 
et becomes so audible at such a time as to armoy you. Something crept softly 
along the slope above us. I could see it dimly outlined against the sky. If it 
was an Indian no time was to be lost. Softly I drew my revolver from its 
sheath and took aim at the dark object so stealthily appruaching us. The 
report seemed as loud as that of a fifteen-inch Columbiad in the harbor of San 
Francisco, and the barren mountains rolled it back and forth in echoes which 
might have been mistaken for the successive reports of a hundred cannon fired 
along the whole line of an army when a night assault is being made. As the 
bullet from my revolver struck, or passed in close proximity to the creeping ob- 
ject, the latter bounded into the air with a sharp yelp, ran a few rods in silence, 
and then turned and gave vent toa prolonged “ Yap-yap-yap-yah-hoo 00-00-00 !” 
and in an instant, from all directions, from points only a few yards distant and 
others apparently miles away, came the response. Such an infernal concert as 
the wolves gave us for the next half hour must be heard to be appreciated. 
There is nothing like it on earth or in the heavens above. I doubt if it can be 
equalled elsewhere. They had been sneaking around us for hours; and not so 
rauch as the crackling of a twig had given notice of their presence, until I saw 
one of them crawling into camp, and fired at it. We saw no more of them that 
night, and next morning not a trace of them was to be discovered. 

Daylight revealed to us a plain, opening out to the eastward through a pass 
in the mountains. There was abundance of salt grass on an alkali flat in this 
plain, and at the farther end a number of large palm trees. If we could with 
safety venture it, we might save one hundred miles of our trip by making a 
straight cut directly through this pass and plain, striking the Colorado River 
near the mouth of Bill Williams’s Fork ; but a party who attempted it a year be- 
fore, lost their animals and came near perishing themselves from thirst ; and the 
Chimahuevis Indians, who inhabit the intervening country—always treacherous, 
thieving, and bloodthirsty—were then at open war with our people. We did not 
care to take the chances, and so turned southward. 

A ride of half an hour brought us to the entrance of another cafion or pass 
in the mountains ; and, thinking that we detected Indian signs, I dismounted and 
crept cautiously into it, on a trip of investigation or “reconnoissance in force.” 
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Following a trail for half a mile or thereabouts, I came upon a collection of 
“wickiups,” or Indian wigwams, constructed from cactus sticks and palm leaves. 
They had evidently been occupied within a week, but the fires were out, and 
there was not a living thing to be seen in the vicinity. There had been a raid 
by the Chimahuevis upon the settlements just back of San Barnardino a few 
weeks before, and it appeared probable that the rascals had made this lonely 
cafion their headquarters while it was going on. However, they were gone, and 
we were in luck. Had they been there when I fired at the wolf, something more 
serious than the wolf concert would have disturbed our slumbers that night. 

A little farther on we came upon the track of a torrent which had poured out 
of the mountains a day or two previous. In this accursed land “it never rains 
but it pours.” There is a drought or a flood all the time. Perhaps for years 
not a drop of rain falls in a particular locality. Then a cloud drifts over from 
the Pacific, meets some peculiar combination of the electrical or other forces, 
and is precipitated bodily on the parched mountains and desert sands. “ Stand 
from under!” is a good motto on such occasions. A river goes tearing out into 
the desert plain, cutting a channel perhaps twenty or even fifty feet in depth and 
proportionately wide, in the loose sand and gravel—soil there is none—and then 
sinks bodily, disappearing as suddenly as it appeared. One of these cloud- 
bursts had occurred io the mountains to the left of us, and we found its channel 
not only dry already, but available as a macadamized roadway for us to travel on. 
Descending to the bed of the vanished torrent, we found an incrustation of mud 
four to ten inches in thickness, which had dried in the sun until it was as hard 
as bricks, and cracked into sections of a yard square, more or less, over its 
whole surface. On this we rode our horses at a gallop at least twelve or fifteen 
miles. Then we came to a spot where the water, pouring into a strata of un- 
usually coarse and loose disintegrated granite gravel, disappeared beneath the 
surface, and our road was run out. A little farther on we ascended a height and 
saw in the distance, on a narrow mesa against the naked red mountain, a long 
grove of great palm trees, their glossy foliage shimmering in the sun and invit- 
ing us to rest and sleep beneath their cooling shade. 

It was noon, and the wide desert valley was red hot. Nota breath of breeze 
mollified the fierce heat of the noonday sun. There was water, fearfully alkaline 
and nauseous it is true, but still water—in holes along the base of the mesa on 
which the grove of two hundred and fifty palm trees stood. The grove is known 
as the “ Hundred Palms ;” so named, doubtless, by a “ Pike” who was too lazy 
to count them. Our jaded horses tasted the brackish water, picked a little salt 
grass, ate the barley which we doled out to them, and lay down. We took a nap 
also; awoke and made ready to resume our journey. We had been told that a 
trail leading from the Hundred Palms would take us to Cabazon’s Wells, where 
there is, or was, a village of the friendly Cohuila Indians, in a twelve-mile ride. 
Following the trail a mile or two we came to where it scattered and broke up 
into a number of minor trails. Uncle Billy had made the trip by the trail down 
the western side of the valley repeatedly, and could recognize some of the land- 
marks from the eastern side, where we then were, though twenty miles away. 
He decided that we must keep the upper or left-hand trail, as our route lay 
nearly southward toward the Palma Secca Spring, where we expected to strike 
the lower road, This was an error for which we came near paying with our lives. 
We soon lost the bridle-path or trail entirely. Then we followed dim footprints 
in the sand; and soon after found a wagon track which we followed through innu- 
merable windings and turnings for an hour or two, until we discovered that it had 
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been made months and possibly even a year previous ; and the truth flashed upon 
us that the party who were with it were, like ourselves, lost on the desert. Know- 
ing from a map which we had with us that the Palma Secca and Dos Palmas 
Springs were situated at the southern bend of the Glacier Mountains on our 
left, we conjectured that our route must lie farther up on the side of the foothills ; 
and went in that direction only to find an impassable rocky country cut with deep 
washes, and destitute of any signs of life, save here and there where the im- 
mense horns of a mountain sheep had been washed out of the mountains by 
some sudden torrent, possibly years before. A row of palm trees running 
Straight out into the plain for a mile or more attracted our attention next, and 
toward them we turned our almost exhausted animals, hoping to find an Indian 
village, or at least springs or wells of water, only to be again disappointed. 
The palms most likely marked the course of a subterranean stream ; but there 
was not a trace of water to be found at the surface, or any footprint of man or 
horse in the vicinity. There was still a little water in our canteens, and we de- 
termined to make the most of it, and strike directly for the bold headland of 
hills jutting out into the plain before us, some twenty miles distant, giving up all 
hope of finding water nearer, or striking the trail which should lead us to the 
Indian village. Soon we entered a district composed of volcanic ashes and 
small patches of alkaline and saline efflorescence, from which arose clouds of 
terribly-penetrating and irritating dust at every step of our horses, loading our 
persons and causing an irritation of our noses, lips, eyes, and throats ; while the 
blood fairly ran from the nostrils of our poor tired horses. The ground, too, 
was undermined in many places by lizard holes, much like those dug by rabbits 
where they live in colonies ; and our horses would break through into these, and 
stumble and fall to their knees at every dozen yards. We floundered wearily on 
in this manner until it was pitch dark and we could go no farther ; then sought 
in vain among the scrub mesguite bushes scattered over the country, for some- 
thing which our horses could eat, and threw ourselves down at last on the sand, 
to sleep as best we might until morning. Troubled dreams came with fitful 
sleep, and strange, distorted desert scenes, mixed up with familiar faces and 
objects in our far-off city homes, passed in chaotic panorama before our mental! 
vision. At one moment the cry of a wolf, half taken in by the drowsy ear, would 
call up the visions of icebergs, flowing seas, and snow-covered mountains, with 
which we used to associate such sounds when, children at school, we read of 
The wolt’s lone howl on Onalaska’s shore ; 

and at the next we were seated in the shade of the orange trees in the beautiful 
gardens of * The City of the Angels,” eating the golden fruit fresh plucked from 
the shady side of the sheltering wall, or lounging in our easy chairs in a San 
Francisco saloon, sipping iced claret punches from monster goblets through 
straws so large that the stream sent a thrill of delicious coolness through our 
whole system. And so the night wore on. 

Something clammy and cold touched my forehead, and I turned my head on 
one side; a moment more and I felt the same cold touch on my cheek, and 
opened my eyes with a sudden start to look up at the most frightful apparition 
fevered brain ever conceived, towering above me apparently thousands of feet, 
reaching even into the arch of the starry dome of the heavens. Was this the 
veritable nightmare? Our frugal supper of dry crackers and a few sardines was 
not calculated to summon such a spectre from the depths of an overloaded 
stomach, and the idea was hardly to be entertained. 

Again a long alligator-like head descended from the regions of upper air, and I 
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felt the cold kiss upon my face. By this time I was wide awake, and compre- 
hended that the frightful dragon-like object standing over me, was my faithful, 
though painfully-attenuated horse, who, with more sense than I had, was endeavor- 
ing to impress upon me the fact that the cool night was far more favorable for travel- 
ling than the burning day, and that if we were ever to taste water and renew our 
lease of life, it was high time that we should be up and pushing onward with all 
speed. It still lacked some hours of daylight, but we lost no more time ; and, 
saddling our animals, struck out for the rocky, projecting mountain point, which 
we had aimed to reach on the previous evening. Just after daybreak we reached 
this point, and found no trace of a trail; if there was any trail at all, it must be 
further down on the plain, but we had no time to waste in looking for it now. 
We pushed on for the next headland, some ten miles distant, and reached it as 
the sun was climbing high in the heavens, and the air becoming suffocatingly 
hot, only to be again disappointed. Our thirst now became something almost 
intolerable, and we spoke only at considerable intervals; talking made our 
mouths more parched. In the dim distance was another jutting point of moun- 
tains, and for this we steered. Soon we saw before us an Indian village and 
waving palm trees ; our troubles were almost over. Half an hour later, we be- 
held the village turn into detached boulders of crumbling granite, and the graceful 
palm trees vanish into thin air, leaving in their places only some stunted falo-verde 
trees, almost leafless, and a sure indication of the absence of water. On the day 
previous we had seen from the upper end of the valley, a thunder-storm sweep across 
the desert in the south-east ; and we were now travelling initstrack. Atintervals 
ofa few rods, we crossed washes large enough to contain the waters of large rivers, 
coming down from the mountains ; and frequently found traces of streams of water 
which had run over the sand during the shower. In many places the sand was 
still wet; but every attempt to discover water failed. Our horses were growing 
frantic with thirst, and could hardly be restrained from running up these washes 
in search of water; and thus abandoning the course, which would, if we could 
keep it long enough, lead us “out of the wilderness.” ‘“ We must strike water 
within the next two hours!” said Thompson, as he wiped the sweat from his 
forehead and looked half despairingly ahead. He did not need to add, “Or 
our horses will lie down to die, and we shall perish on the desert ;” for we both 
knew that well enough already. Half a dozen more washes were crossed, and 
still no water. We had almost given up hope, and I was lagging somewhat be- 
hind, lapsing fast into indifference, when I heard Uncle Billy’s noble old mus- 
tang, Moro, give a sudden glad, impatient neigh, and almost at the same in- 
stant Uncle Billy threw up his hands, exclaiming “Saved!” and, dismounting, 
forced his half-frantic animal back by the bridle, to give me a chance to get at 
the water with the canteens. Under an overhanging rock which lay on the edge 
of the wash, there had been formed an eddy while the sudden torrent had poured 
down it on the previous day, and fine clay had been deposited on the surface of 
the sand sufficiently thick to hold the water. There might have been a half-bar- 
rel of soft, clear water in this little reservoir; but it was enough to give us anew 
lease of life, as we saw ata glance. To fill our canteens, slake our own thirst, 
and allow our horses to wade in and drain the reservoir to its last drop, was the 
work of but a minute or two. Now, according to the ideas inculcated by novel- 
ests and celebrated travellers, we should have broken out in loud rejoicings and 
devout thanksgiving over this deliverance, but we did not; real travellers never 
do under such circumstances, so far as my experience goes. Had we crossed 
the wash ten yards higher up toward the hills or lower down toward the plain, 
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these lines would never have been written; we knew that as well then as we 
kuow it now, and did not care to talk much on such a subject at such a time. 

We were now sure of being able to go on until night, at any rate ; and as we 
could not identify the mountains on the western side of the plain, on account of 
the distance, never having seen them from that direction before, we determined 
to push right on as we had been going, trusting to our map of the country and 
general knowledge of the direction followed by the San Barnardino and La Paz 
trail, to strike it before nightfall. We had crossed but a few more washes and 
passed a singular locality, where there was what appeared like a mill-dam, built 
by human hands, with a mill-pond of hard dry clay—probably the crater of an ex- 
tinct mud-volcano, on the surface of which some devout Mexican wanderers, 
years before us, had erected, as is their custom, a rude cross of stones to mark 
the spot where some one supposed to be of the Christian faith had fallen a vic- 
tim to savage treachery—when, on climbing to the top of a bold rocky mesa, we 
saw before us what made our hearts rejoice. The oldest Spanish maps show 
“ Baja (Lower) California” as an island, cut off from the mainland by what was 
designated as the Straits of Annian, connecting the northern end of the 
Mar de Cortez, or, as we now call it, the Gulf of California, with the Pacific 
Ocean. You have but to pass over this locality, to see that those maps were 
correct in their day. The Colorado Desert was, not two centuries ago, the bed 
of a sea, which was cut off, by volcanic action throwing up a low range of hills on 
its south-eastern border, from the Gulf of California; and being deprived of its 
source of supply by the changing of the course of the Colorado River at the same 
time, soon dried up entirely, leaving in the centre an immense plain of white 
salt, hard as stone in summer, to mark the spot where once rode in triumph the 
galleons of the Conguistadores of the New Worid. This great salt plain 
stretched out before us to the southern horizon, glistening with blinding bril- 
liancy in the summer sun, and not twenty miles away. We knew that the trail 
from the other side of the desert ran along the northern border of this salt plain, 
and we must strike it in a few hours’ ride, at most. Pushing on down into the 
plain, we soon discovered the faint impression of a horse’s feet, made perhaps 
months before, in the yellow sand. A little later, we came upon a slight trail ; 
followed it, lost it, found it and lost it again; then suddenly emerged into a dis- 
tinct, well-beaten Indian trail, which led us straight to the low mound in the 
sand plain, marked with a few green weeds, in the centre of which are the Pal- 
ma Secca Springs. The water here is intensely nauseating and repulsive, but 
nevertheless will sustain lite, and 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, 
All brackish though they be, 

they are beyond value to the traveller in this almost God-forsaken land. Provi- 
dence planted here a noble palm to guide the traveller to the spot, but some ac- 
cursed “ Pike,” who would not work at ten dollars per day, at any honest em- 
ployment, if it were offered him, had stopped long enough to fell it to the ground 
with an axe; eand there is now nothing to show at any distance that precious 
water is here to be found. A day er two before we reached the spring, a party 
had got lost, like ourselves, in the desert to the northward, and one of them, 
an old Frenchman, went mad with thirst, tore the packs of flour and bacon from 
his mules, and lay down to die. His companions went on to the Dos Palmas, 
twelve miles beyond, and obtaining the assistance of a man who was stopping 
there, keeping a sort of wayside station to accommodate gold-seekers, then rush- 
ing in a steady stream toward Arizona, sent back a party of friendly Indians to 
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bring in his body and what remained of the flour and bacon after the wolves had 
rioted over it to their hearts’ content. The Indians had just reached the spring 
on their way back as we rode up. There was no feed whatever there for our almost 
starved and exhausted animals, so we stopped only long enough to give them a 
drink and taste the bitter waters ; then rode on with all the speed our worn-out 
steeds were capable of making. From the summit of a divide, a few miles fur- 
ther on, we looked down into a little oven-like valley, in the bottom of which 
there was a single palm tree and a low, thatched hut. This was Dos Palmas. 
Here we found a large party of adventurers, bound, like ourselves, for Apache- 
Land, resting their horses and whiling away the time bathing in the great hot 
spring which boils up at the roots of the palm tree, and playing “draw” at “two 
bits ante.” Picketing our horses on the salt-grass marsh, we bathed in the hot 
spring, partook of a substantial meal ; and, spreading our blankets on the ground, 
soon forgot our toils and the dangers past in blessed sleep, gladdened by dreams 
of home and visions of the dear faces of loved ones far away. 

We had taken “short cuts” enough, and determined when we returned to go 
by the lower and longest road home. “ Man proposes, God disposes ;” when I 
saw that palm tree next, I was in rags, barefoot, on foot and alone; my faithful 
Muchacho Juan—an old trump he proved to be, after all, notwithstanding his 
unprepossessing appearance—was lying dead on the desert. Out of the jaws of 
death we rode as we entered the valley of Dos Palmas ; into the gates of hell I 
walked with bleeding feet, when leaving it a month later. But of that we will 


talk hereafter. 
ALBERT S. EVANs, 








THE OLD GATE. 


That there a house had been ; 
They kept a brave front to the road, 
And shut the foot-path in, 
And hid and held, by tangled weight 
Cf stems and roots, the fallen gate. 


() NLY old lilac buskes showed 


With sudden sense of common right 
To common homestead ground, 

I knelt and wrestled with my might 
Until the stems unwound ; 

Then tenderly, as next of kin, 

I swung the old gate out and in. 


Then down the hill I went my way, 
Thinking, with smiles and tears, 
How joys are made of day and day, 
But graves are made of years ; 
When sudden fell, I knew not where, 
. A sound, like voice, which filled the air. 
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A sound, which was not voice, nor sound, 
Although it filled the air ; 
And stranger still, no terror bound 
Me, when I turned, and where 
The old gate swung, saw spirit child, 
Who shook her golden hair and smiled, 


And vanished as she smiled, and gave 
Her place to maiden sweet, 

Who bore her features, but more grave, 
With happiness complete, 

And stood, as Psyche stood, the morn 

Her wedded soul was newly born ; 


Then, swinging noiseless still the gate, 
The spell moved on, and set 
The maiden’s face to mother’s fate, 
With joyful tears all wet, 
And hands that stretched to heaven from earth 
In blessed travail of child-birth ; 


Then, noiseless still, and still the air 
All filled with spirit sound, 

The lonely mother, old, yet fair, 
Looked patient to the ground, 

Listening for feet so slow to bring 

A Silver Token from the King ; 


Then came a cloud, a stir of feet ; 
The shadow of a pall ; 
The gold-haired child, the maiden sweet, 
The mother, one in all, 
And all in one! 7 ° ° 
In vain will wait 
The house. In vain the open gate. 


With reverent step I nearer drew, 
But all stood-as before ; 

And nothing stirred while I passed through, 
And tenderly, once more, 

As if I had next kinsman’s right, 

I left the old gate fastened tight. 


BERCHTESGADEN, BAVARIA July 26, 1869. 





THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


Y the sweat of his brow man must wrest from the bosom of his “ mother 

earth” the bread wherewith to quell the pangs of hunger; with care he 

must search out and preserve the living streams of water, or die in the ago- 

nies of thirst. He may exist, it is true, for a few days without either of these 

great essentials for the support of life ; but there is one inexorable demand of his 

nature that he must always meet—ademand that must be satisfied every mo- 
ment of his life—he must breathe, or he will surely die. 

Since air is so all-important, so absolutely necessary for the maintenance and 
even the initiation of life, and since, as we shall find, the atmosphere was the 
cradle of the globe itself, we may not only study its present composition and 
properties, but also profitably devote some space to a review of the changes it 
has undergone in past eons. To accomplish this intelligently, we must question 
the earth herself, when, as we force asunder the strata that compose her crust 
and peer between the leaves of the book of nature, 


Who comes sometimes, 
And says, I am ambassador for God— 


we shall find the record of the past, written in a language that may be easily 
interpreted, if we devote ourselves earnestly to the task. 

Different opinions are held by modern savans regarding the origin of the 
globe ; some adopting the aqueous, and others the igneous theory. Both of 
these are doubtless in part correct, but they do not look so far back into the 
past as the nebular hypothesis of La Place, which derives the earth from a vapor- 
ous atmospheric-like cloud or nebula, which, as it drifted through the frigid 
regions of space, gradually lost its heat, and finally assumed its present appear- 
ance. As the temperature of this “fog ball” descended, the substances com- 
posing it formed new compounds as they approached within the sphere of their 
mutual attractions ; until, after the lapse of many centuries, the nebulous or cloud- 
like condition was lost, and in its new state the earth was a vast globe of molten 
material, surrounded by an atmosphere that extended far beyond its present lim- 
it, and in which there were not only the gases it now contains, but also the im- 
mense masses of watery vapor, that in the fluid form fill the caverns of the seas, 
together with the more volatile metals and their compounds. 

The cooling process continuing, the central liquid globe began to show the 
formations of patches of solid substance on iis surface, like the floating films 
that first appear on the waters, as they are about to pass into the icy embrace 
of winter. Gradually as these solidified flakes united, a continuous layer was 
produced, which, after many fractures, coalesced into a crust, on which the heavier 
metallic vapors were precipitated. This great step in the purification of the at- 
mosphere was followed by a steady decline in the temperature of the surface of 
the earth, until finally -it fell so low that the watery vapor commenced to con- 
dense, and the newly-formed land was covered by an ocean of boiling water. 

The partially-purified air swept over the face of this shoreless sea. There 
was no dry land to divert its course, and as in the present day we find the trade 
wind blowing steadily in the same direction for months, so when the primitive 
ocean was first formed, a majestic trade wind held its noiseless path over its sur- 
face. Time passed, and the land arose from its briny bed, islands united to 
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form mountain ranges that inclosed immense shallow seas and swamps, in 
which a growth of gigantic plants appeared, thus ushering in the carboniferous 
or coal-making epoch. At the beginning of this period, the atmosphere was so 
laden with carbonic acid gas, that the lowest types of animals could scarcely ex- 
ist; nevertheless it was admirably adapted to the growth of certain kinds of 
plants, and its humidity and warmth soon clothed the whole surface of the globe 
with a torrid verdure. It was truly the paradise of green plants, and only those 
who have listened to the impressive noonday stillness of a southern forest, can 
imagine the awful solitude of this primitive wilderness of verdure, as it slowly 
accomplished its great mission of purifying the poisoned air. The story has 
been often told, how the plants, aided by the elfin sunbeam, stole away the car- 
bon from the deadly gas and buried it in the marshes to become coal; and at 
the same time set the imprisoned oxygen free, and so changed and purified the 
atmosphere that it could support the highest types of living beings. 

In this new air nature busied herself earnestly in the development of her 
plans. New and uncouth creatures began to appear. The labyrinthodon, or 
gigantic frog, some five feet in length and having the head and jaws of a croco- 
dile, took possession of the marshes. The pterodactyle, or flying reptile, winged 
its slow flight through the air; while the plesiosaurus, with a lizard-like head, 
crocodile teeth, serpent-like neck, whale-like fins and body and tail of a beast, 
was monarch of the sea, As we reflect on the strange composite forms of these 
early inhabitants of our globe, we cannot but be impressed with the idea that 
they foreshadowed the sub-kingdoms and numerous orders of animals that were 
to follow. It was as though the creative power was experimenting with crude 
ideas, that were afterward to reach perfection in the birds and animals of such 
varied types, as to occupy all parts of the earth, from the torrid equator to the 
frigid pole. 

As the purification of the air progressed, so the animal kingdom improved in 
type and form. The gigantic deinotherium, mammoth, and mastodon, became 
lords of the soil, and the ape and monkey appeared, with their antic sports and 
almost human features. Meanwhile, the vegetable kingdom also advanced through 
similar stages of development; the flowering and fruit-bearing plants pushed 
aside the lower forms, and the atmosphere having at last reached a sufficient de- 
gree of purity, the creative process culminated in its masterpiece: for God said, 
* Let us make man in our own image; and straightway Adam, with upright form, 
kingly eye, and reason throned upon his brow, stood on the summit of the 
world, and gave names to all the races of creatures beneath.” 

From the first advent of man, the air has undergone but little change ; its 
chemical composition now being the same as when amber was formed, and en- 
trapped it in its cavities ; or when the diamond inclosed the atmosphere of its 
day in an adamantine cell. Even if these evidences were wanting, we know 
that by virtue of his organization, man could not exist in an air any less pure than 
that which now surrounds us, and carries life and warmth toall animated beings. 
This present fixity in the proportions of the important ingredients of the air is 
one of the most beautiful of all the operations that nature accomplishes in her 
own silent, mysterious way ; and it is one of the greatest of the triumphs of 
modern science, that it should have demonstrated the mutual relationships of 
plants and animals to each other, and proved how the well-being of the one is 
atsolutely dependent on that of the other. 

From the moment of its birth an animal commences, by some species of re- 


spiratory apparatus, to separate oxygen from the air and appropriate it to the 
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wants of its system—-sleeping or awake, in motion or at rest, the inexorable de- 
mand for this gas must be met. The instant the supply is interfered with, life 
is in jeopardy; and, no taatter how strong our will may be, we can control our 
breathing but for a few moments. If the air exhaled from the lungs is submitted 
to chemical analysis, we find that not only has oxygen disappeared, but the de- 
terioration is still more serious from the substitution of carbonic acid in its place. 
Experiment shows that where the air is contaminated with a very small percent- 
age of this poisonous gas, life cannot be maintained. It consequently follows 
that unless suitable provision is made for the removal of the carbonic acid and 
the substitution of oxygen inits stead, the atmosphere would, in a few years, be 
unfit to sustain the life of the higher orders of animals. 

Turning from the animal to the plant, we find that the latter must be sup- 
plied with air containing a certain proportion of carbonic acid, which it absorbs 
by its leaves, and, appropriating the carbon to form organized substances, sets a 
large portion of the oxygen free. These two great kingdoms are therefore an- 
tagonistic to each other, and yet mutually dependent. What is poison to the an- 
imal is food to the plant, and the exhaled oxygeh of the plant maintains the life 
of the animal. Were one of the kingdoms to be destroyed, the other would soon 
disappear, and the earth would relapse into the deathlike gloom and solitude of 
primitive days. 

Of the constituents that compose the present atmosphere, we have thus far 
mentioned only oxygen and carbonic acid; in addition to these it contains ni- 
trogen gas, vapor of water, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, some solids, as 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, and a trace of floating organic filaments and 
cells. The ingredients that present the greatest fixity of proportion are oxygen 
and nitrogen, the latter being a diluent to the former, and thereby moderating 
its action. The ratio in which they exist is about one-fifth of oxygen to four- 
fifths of nitrogen; and though we might be led to expect that in the regions in 
which animal life exists in large masses, as in cities, we should find a diminished 
proportion of oxygen, and a similar increase in the midst of a forest, we fail to 
discover any important difference, in this respect, in the air of such localities, 
when it is submitted to chemical analysis. This uniformity of composition as re- 
gards these constituents is due to the winds by whose agency all parts of the 
mobile envelope of the earth are thoroughly intermixed. 

Though the proportion of oxygen may undergo little or no variation in differ- 
ent localities, we discover, on examining this gas more closely, that it exists in 
two forms: in one of which it is passive, and has but little aptitude for union with 
other substances at the ordinary temperature of the air ; and another, in which it 
is active, or prone to unite with organic and other bodies at common tempera- 
tures. This latter variety has received the name of ozone, and of late it has be- 
come a subject ot scientific investigation. The percentage of ozone, or active 
oxygen, in the air, is very small; but nevertheless, there is good evidence that 
variations in this minute quantity affect the air seriously as regards its relations to 
the animal economy. A considerable increase of this ingredient of the atmos- 
phere is found to attend those sudden epidemics of catarrh and influenza that at 
times attack half the inhabitants of a town, and with which we are all well ac- 
quainted. For a long time such visitations were inexplicable ; but since we have 
learned that ozone is highly irritating to the respiratory organs, there is good 
reason to suppose that its presence in increased quantity is the cause of such 
epidemics. The disappearance of certain fevers and other diseases during the 
prevalence of an ozone wind, owing to its disinfectant power, is now well known 

48 
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to physicians. The health of our great cities is likewise doubtless dependent, to 
a great extent, upon this property of the gas; for it has been shown that while 
the air to the windward of a city may be rich in ozone, that to the leeward is al- 
ways free from it; the ozone having been consumed or removed by uniting with 
decaying organic matter, and thereby acting as the silent scavenger of the town. 
It is also stated that there is a greater proportion of this important gas in the 
air of pine forests than elsewhere, and it is shrewdly conjectured that this is the 
reason why such localities are so free from malarial poison, the latter being prob- 
ably destroyed by contact with the active oxygen. 

While the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen are, comparatively speaking, 
fixed, it is very different with the vapor of water; for this is varying, not only 
with the season and month, but also with every day and hour. These changes 
are evident in the frequent formation of rain and dew, which are so necessary to 
the sustenance of the life of plants, at the same time that they wash out or dis- 
solve from the air much of the organic and solid matter that is floating therein. 
In addition to these there are other and less evident variations in the aqueous 
vapor, that have a powerful influence over our sense of comfort or discomfort ; but 
in order that their action may be properly appreciated, it is necessary that we 
should first explain how the temperature of animals is kept at a fixed degree. 

By the inhalation of air, oxygea is introduced into the body, and uniting with 
various carbon compounds therein, produces heat ; and carbonic acid is at the 
same time formed, as in any ordinary combustion, and expelled by expiration. 
Experiments have demonstrated that the heat thus produced is much greater in 
amount tnan is required to maintain the body at its normal temperature of 98 
deg. Fahr. This excess of heat is removed by the vapor of water continually 
escaping from the lungs, and also from the whole surface of the skin. As long 
as this vaporization or cooling process goes on rapidly we may undertake mod- 
erate exercise without any feeling of discomfort, and without raising the temper- 
ature of the body; but the moment it is interfered with the slightest exertion is 
irksome, and causes an immediate elevation of the temperature. 

The rapidity in the rate of vaporization depends on the quantity of moisture, 
or more correctly, on the dew point ; if the latter is low, or the amount of vapor 
small, the conditions are favorable ; but ifthe air is already laden with vapor, or 
the dew point high, vaporization takes place with difficulty, the heat developed 
in the body is not removed, the most moderate exercise is unbearable, and pro- 
duces a copious flow of perspiration by which the system vainly attempts to get 
rid of a portion of the superabundant heat. From this brief explanation we can 
comprehend why a moderately warm, moist day gives the impression of being 
far warmer than another day on which the thermometer stands much higher, but 
the dew point is low. If, therefore, it is desired at any time to form a correct 
estimate of the influence of the atmosphere on the system, we must not only 
consult the thermometer but at the same time we should examine the hygrom- 
eter, the indications of which, and their relations to the maintenance of health 
have never yet been properly investigated. 

Common salt is another ingredient that presents variations of interest. «It is 
derived from sea water, net by evaporation but by being cast up by the waves as 
a fine spray, and then carried by currents in the air to considerable altitudes, and 
so drifted by the winds to a distance from the shore. The good effects of a 
change from the interior of a continent to its coast are no doubt in part due to 
the presence of the floating particles of salt in the air of the latter, though it 
must not be forgotten that there are other causes which are potent in producing 
the favorable result. 
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The organic substances disseminated through and floating in the atmosphere 
are of the utmost importance when considered in their relation to the propaga- 
tion of disease. The small filaments that dance in the path of a sunbeam, as it 
passes across a room, appear to the casual observer to be the most harmless of 
all natural objects ; but if we study them more closely, we cannot but conclude 
that they must often be the bearers of disease and death. That many different 
kinds of germs or cells exist in the atmosphere has been most satisfactorily 
demonstrated by those who have investigated the doctrine of spontaneous gen- 
eration. The evidence obtained by such observers shows, that if proper care is 
taken to submit the air to a thorough purification, none of the minute living be- 
ings that are developed in water appear, while a short exposure to the unpuri- 
fied air fills the fluid with many different species of animalcules. 

The conveyance of germs by the air being granted, we find that we may con- 
sider the opinions held regarding the propagation of contagious diseases under 
two divisions: the first of which supposes that the emanations from the body of 
the sick person are vaporous in their nature, while the second maintains that 
they are composed of true cells or germs. In either case, what is more probable 
than that the condensable vapor on the microscopic germ should attach itself to 
the floating motes of the atmosphere, and so render them more deadly than the 
poisoned arrows of the savage? 

The remaining constituents of the air likewise present great variations, since 
they not only represent the exhalations from the bodies of animals, but also the 
products of decay and putrefaction ; all such processes terminating, sooner or 
later, in the formation of carbonic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
vapor of water. When an animal dies, the parts that compose its soft tissues 
soon waste away, and only the solid, bony structure seems for a time to resist 
the process of decomposition. The results of this action are poured, in the gas- 
eous form, into the atmosphere, which thus becomes both the cradle and the 
grave of allanimated beings. We may bury an animal when it dies, but the por- 
tion of its corpse that falls to the lot of the earth is only a small handful; the 
great bulk returns to the air from which it was derived, there to be re-compound- 
ed by plants into some organized form, and employed in sustaining the life of 
another animal, by whom it is again returned, after a short time, to the universal 
tomb. 

However repugnant it may be to our personal regard for our individuality, we 
thus find that, by the agency of the atmosphere and as the natural course of events, 
the atoms or particles that compose our bodies must have passed over and over 
again, for thousands of cycles, through vegetable and animal structures, and we 
ourselves are merely the momentary form in which such flitting atoms are rest- 
ing. The carbon we appropriate, and for a time perhaps fix in our tissues, once 
passed through all the grades of the uncouth monsters of the early creation. It 
may have descended to us, through some plant, from a decaying carcass; or it 
may have been gathered by the bee from some delicate blossom to minister to 
our pampered appetite. In like manner we may trace the circling course of 
every ingredient of the air, for even “the rain we see descending was thawed for 
us out of the icebergs which have watched the polar star for ages ; and the lotus 
lilies have soaked up from the Nile and exhaled as var >r snows that rest on the 
summit of the Alps.” 

We have thus far spoken of the physiological relations of the oxygen, car- 
bonic acid, and moisture of the air, to the human system. It remains that we 
should add a few words regarding the singular influence of draughts, or currents 
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ofair. So long as the moving air is warm, it does not produce the impression 
of a draught, and may be borne without any other inconvenience than that aris- 
ing from its high temperature ; but if it is cool, or above all, if it is both cool and 
damp, it at once gives rise to a series of disagreeable sensations, that may result 
in a severe attack of rheumatism, or an inflammation of some important organ. 
These results are in part due to the impression made on the nerves, and in part 
to interference with the action of the skin, whereby the excretion of effete ma- 
terials that should find egress from the body by that channel is prevented, and 
they consequently seek an outlet through another organ, and, in their attempt to 
escape, produce some of the many well-known evil results of the phenomena 
called “catching cold.” The discussion of the precautions whereby such conse- 
quences may be avoided, requires a thorough examination of the methods of 
warming, and of the different textures used as clothing; it must, therefore, be 
deferred to a future occasion. 

In addition to its chemical and physiological relations, the air is endowed 
with wonderful physical properties, that impress us more forcibly since they ap- 
peal not only to the mental, but also to the physical part of our being. In the 
words of Dr. Buish, “It surrounds us on all sides, yet we see it not; it presses 
on us with a load of fifteen pounds to every square inch of surface of our bodies, 
or from seventy to one hundred tons on us in all, yet we do not so much as feel 
its weight. Softer than the softest down—more impalpable than the finest gos- 
samer—it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and scarcely stirs the lightest flower 
that feeds on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the fleets of nations on its wings 
around the world, and crushes the most refractory substances beneath its weight. 
When in motion its force is sufficient to level the most stately forests with the 
earth—to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges like mountains, and dash the 
strongest ships to pieces like toys. It bends the rays of the sun from their 
path, to give us the twilight of evening, and of dawn; it disperses and refracts 
their various tints, to beautify the approach and retreat of the orbof day. But for 
the atmosphere, sunshine would burst on us and fail us at once, and at once re- 
move us from midnight darkness to the blazeof noon. We should have no twilight 
to soften and beautify the landscape, no clouds to shade us from the scorching 
heat; but the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, would turn its tanned and 
weakened front to the full and unmitigated rays of the lord of day.” 

Joun C. Draper, M.D. 








PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Author of “ Foul Play,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


66 HAT! eloped ?” 
“Heaven forbid. Why, mother, I didn’t say she was alone with 
him ; her father was of the party.” 

“Then surely you are distressing yourself more than you need. She goes to 
London with her papa, and Mr. Coventry happens to go up the same day ; that 
is really all.” 

“Oh, but, mother, it was no accident. I. watched his face, and there was no 
surprise when he came up with his luggage and saw her.” 

Mrs. Little pondered for a minute, and then said, “I daresay all her friends 
knew she was going up to London to-day; and Mr. Coventry determined to go 
up the same day. Why, he is courting her: my dear Henry, you knew before 
to-day that you had a rival, and a determined one. If you go and blame her for 
his acts, it will be apt to end in his defeating you.” 

“Will it? Then I won’t blame her at all.” 

“You had better not till you are quite sure: it is one way of losing a high- 
spirited girl.” 

“T tell you I won’t. Mother.” 

“Well, dear?” 

“When I asked leave to come to the station, and see her off, she seemed put 
out.” 

“Did she forbiu you?” 

“No; but she did not like it somehow. Ah, she knew beforehand that Cov- 
entry would be there.” 

“Gently, gently! She might think it possible, and yet not know it. More 
likely it was on account of her father. You have never told him that you love 
his daughter ?” 

“oe.” 

“And he is rather mercenary: perhaps that is too strong a word; but, in 
short, a mere man of the world. Might it not be that Grace Carden would wish 
him to learn your attachment either from your lips or from her own, and not 
detect it in an impetuous young man’s conduct on the platform of a railway, at 
the tender hour of parting ?” 

“Oh, how wise you are, and what an insight you have got! Your words are 
balm. But, there—he is with her for ever so long, and I am here all alone.” 

“Not quite alone, love; your counsellor is by your side, and may, perhaps, 
show you how to turn this to your advantage. You write to her every day, and 
then the postman will be a powerful rival to Mr. Coventry, perhaps a more pow- 
erful one than Mr. Coventry to you.” ° 

Acting on this advice, Henry wrote every day to Grace Carden. She was not 
so constant in her replies ; but she did write to him now and then, and her let- 
ters breathed a gentle affection that allayed his jealousy, and made this period 
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of separation the happiest six weeks he had ever known. As for Grace, about 
three o’clock she used to look out for the postman, and be uneasy and restless 
if he was late, and, when his knock came, her heart would bound, and she gen- 
erally flew upstairs with the prize, to devour it in secret. She fed her heart full 
with these letters, and loved the writer better and better. For once the present 
suitor lost ground, and the absent suitor gained it. Mrs. Little divined as much 
from Grace’s letters and messages to herself; and she said, with a smile, “ You 
see ‘Les absents n'ont pas toujours tort.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


I muST now deal briefly with a distinct vein of incidents, that occurred be- 
tween young Little’s first becoming a master and the return of the Cardens from 
London. 

Little, as a master, acted up to the philanthropic theories he had put forth 
when a workman. 

The wet-grinders in his employ submitted to his improved plates, his paved 
and drained floor, and cosy fires, without a murmur or a word of thanks. By 
degrees they even found out they were more comfortable than other persons in 
their condition, and congratulated themselves upon it. 

The dry-grinders consented, some of them, to profit by his improved fans, 
Others would not take the trouble to put the fans in gear, and would rather go 
on inhaling metal-dust and stone-grit. 

Henry reasoned, but in vain; remonstrated, but with little success. Then 
he discharged a couple: they retired with mien of martyrs ; and their successors 
were admitted on a written agreement that left them no option. The fan tri- 
umphed. 

The file-cutters were more troublesome; they clung to death and disease, 
like limpets to established rocks ; they would not try any other bed than bare 
lead, and they would not wash at the taps Little had provided, and they would 
smuggle in dinners and eat with poisoned hands. 

Little reasoned, and remonstrated, but with such very trifling success, that, 
at last, he had to put down the iron heel; he gave the file-cutters a printed card, 
with warning to leave on one side and his reasons on the other. 

In twenty-four hours he received a polite remonstrance from the secretary of 
the File-cutters’ Union. 

He replied that the men could remain, if they would sign an agreement to 
forego certain suicidal practices, and to pay fines in case of disobedience ; said 
fines to be deducted from their earnings. 

Then the secretary suggested a conference at the “Cutlers’ Arms.” Little 
assented: and there was a hot argument. The father of all file-cutters objected 
to tyranny and innovation: Little maintained that Innovation was nearly always 
Improvement—the world being silly—and was manifestly improvement in the 
case under consideration. He said also he was merely doing what the Union 
itself ought to do: protecting the life of Union men who were too childish and 
wrong-headed to protect it themselves. 

“We prefer a short life, and a merry one, Mr. Little,” said the father of all 
file-cutters. 

‘A life of disease is not a merry one: slow poisoning is not a pleasant way 
of living, but a miserable way of dying. None but the healthy are happy. Many 
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a Croesus would give half his fortune for a poor man’s stomach; yet you want 
your cutlers to be sick men all their days, and not gain a shilling by it. Man 
alive, I am not trying to lower their wages.” 

“ Ay, but you are going the way to do it.” 

“How do you make that out ?” 

“The trade is full already; and, if you force the men to live to three score 
and ten, you will overcrowd it so, they will come to starvation wages.” 

Little was staggered at this thunderbolt of logic, and digested the matter in 
silence fora moment. Then he remembered something that had fallen from Dr. 
Amboyne; and he turned to Grotait. “What do you say to that, sir? would 
you grind Death’s scythe for him (at the list price) to thin the labor market ?” 

Grotait hesitated for once. In his heart he went with the file-cutter: but his 
understanding incumbered him. 

“ Starvation,” said he, “is as miserable a death as poisoning. But why make 
a large question out of a small one, with rushing into generalities? I really 
think you might let Mr. Little settle this matter with the individual workmen. 
He has got a little factory, and a little crotchet ; he chooses to lengthen the lives 
of six file-cutters. He says to them, ‘My money is my own, and I'll give you so 
much of it, in return for so much work f/us so much washing and other novel- 
ties.’ The question is, does his pay cover the new labor of washing, etc., as well 
as the old.” 

“Mr. Grotait, I pay the highest price that is going.” 

“In that case, I think the Unions are not bound to recognize the discussion, 
Mr. Little, I have some other reasons to lay before my good friend here, and 
I hope to convince him. Now, there’s a little party of us going to dine to- 
morrow at ‘Savage’s Hotel,’ up by the new reservoir; give us the pleasure of 
your company, will you? and, by that time, perhaps I may have smoothed this 
little matter for you.” Little thanked him, accepted the invitation, and left the 
pair of secretaries together. 

When he was gone, Grotait represented that public opinion would go with 
Little on this question; and the outrages he had sustained would be all ripped 
up by the “ Hillsborough Liberal,” and the two topics combined in an ugly way ; 
and all for what ?—to thwart a good-hearted young fellow in a philanthropical 
crotchet, which, after all, did him honor, and would never be imitated by any 
other master in Hillsborough. And so, for once, this Machiavel sided with 
Henry, not from the purest motives, yet, mind you, not without a certain mixture 
of right feeling and humanity. 

On the Sunday Henry dined with him and his party, at “ Savage’s Hotel,” 
and the said dinner rather surprised Henry ; the meats were simple, but of good 
quality, and the wines, which were all brought out by Grotait, were excellent. 
That old Saw, who retailed ale and spirits to his customers, would serve nothing 
less to his guests than champagne and burgundy. And, if the cheer was gen- 
erous, the host was admirable ; he showed, at the head of his genial board, those 
qualities which, coupled with his fanaticism, had made him the Doge of the 
Hillsborough trades. He was primed on every subject that could interest his 
guests, and knew something about nearly everything else. He kept the ball 
always going, but did not monologuize, except when he was appealed to as a 
judge, and then did it with a mellow grace that no man can learn without Na- 
ture’s aid. There is no society, however distinguished, in which Grotait would 
not have been accepted as a polished and admirable converser. 

Add to this, that he had an art, which was never quite common, but is now 
becoming rare, of making his guests feel his friends—for the time, at all events 
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Young Little sat amazed, and drank in his words with delight, and could not 
realize that this genial philosopher was the person who had launched a band of 
ruffians at him. Yet, in his secret heart, he could not doubt it: and so he 
looked and listened with a marvellous mixture of feelings, on which one could 
easily write pages of analysis, very curious, and equally tedious. 

They dined at three; and, at five, they got up, as agreed beforehand, and 
went to inspect the reservoir in course of construction. A more compendious 
work of art was never projected: the contractors had taken for their basis a 
mountain gorge, with a stream flowing through it down toward Hillsborough ; 
all they had to do was to throw an embankment across the lower end of the 
gorge, and turn it to a mighty basin open to receive the stream, and the drainage 
from four thousand acres of hill. From this lake a sixty-foot weir was to deal 
out the water-supply to the mill-owners below, and the surplus to the people of 
Hillsborough, distant about eight miles on an easy decline. 

Now, as the reservoir must be full at starting, and would then be eighty feet 
deep in the centre, and a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad on the average, 
an embankment of uncommon strength was required to restrain so great a mass 
of water; and this was what the Hillsborough worthies were curious about. 
They strolled out to the works, and then tea was to come out after them, the 
weather being warm and fine. Close to the works they found a foreman of 
engineers smoking his pipe; and interrogated him. He showed them a rising 
wall, five hundred feet wide at the base, and told them it was to be ninety feet 
high, narrowing, gradually, toa summit twelve feet broad. As the whole em- 
bankment was to be twelve hundred feet long at the top, this gave some idea of 
the bulk of the materials to be used; those materials were clay, shale, mill- 
stone, and sandstone of looser texture. The engineer knew Grotait, and brought 
him a drawing of the mighty cone to be erected. “ Why, it will be a mountain!” 
said Little. 

“Not far from that, sir: and yet you’ll never see half the work. Why we 
had an army of navvies on it last autumn, and laid a foundation sixty feet deep; 
and these first courses are all bonded in to the foundation, and bonded together, 
as you see. We are down to solid rock, and no water can get to undermine us. 
The puddlewall is sixteen feet wide at starting, and diminishes to four feet at 
the top: so no water can creep in through our jacket.” 

“ But what are these apertures ?” enquired Grotait. 

“Oh, those are the waste-pipes. They pass through the embankment 
obliquely, to the weir-dam: they can be opened or shut, by valves, and run off 
ten thousand cubic feet of water a minute.” 

‘“* But won’t that prove a hole in your armor? Why, these pipes must be in 
twenty joints, at least.” 

“ Say fifty-five ; you’ll be nearer the mark.” 

“ And suppose one or two of these fifty-five joints should leak? You'll have 
an everlasting solvent in the heart of your pile, and you can’t get at them, you 
know, to mend them.” 

“ Of course not; but they are double as thick as ever were used before ; and 
have been severely tested before laying ’em down: besides, don’t you see each 
of them has got his great coat on? eighteen inches of puddle all the way.” 

“Ah,” said Grotait, “all the better. But it is astonishing what big embank- 
ments will sometimes burst if a leaky pipe runs through them. I don’t think it 
is the water, altogether; the water seems to make air inside them, and that 
proves as bad for them as wind in a man’s stomach.” 
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“ Governor,” said the engineer, “don’t you let bees swarm in your bonnet. 
Ousely reservoir will last as long as them hills, there.” 

“ No doubt, lad, since thou’s had a hand in making it.” 

The laugh this dry rejoinder caused was interrupted by the waitress bring- 
ing out tea; and these Hillsborough worthies felt bound to chaff her; but she, 
being Yorkshire too, gave them as good as they brought, and a trifle to spare. 

Tea was followed by brandy and water and pipes: and these came out in 
such rapid succession, that when Grotait drove Little and two others home, his 
utterance was thick and his speech sententious. 

Little found Bayne waiting for him, with the news that he had left Mr. 
Cheetham. 

“ How was that?” 

“Oh, fell between two stools. Tried to smooth matters between Cheetham 
and the hands: but Cheetham, he wants a manager to side with him through 
thick and thin; and the men want one to side with them. He has sacked me, 
and the men are glad I’m going ; and this comes of loving peace, when the world 
hates it.” 

“And I am glad of it, for now you are my foreman. I know what you are 
worth, if those fools don’t.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Little?” 

“Why not?” 

“T hear you have been dining with Grotait, and he always makes the liquor 
fly. Wait till to-morrow. Talk it over with Mrs. Little here. I’m afraid I’m 
not the right sort for a servant. Too fond of ‘the balmy,’ and averse to the 
whole hog.” (The poor fellow was quite discouraged.) 

“ The very man I want to soothe me at odd times ; they rile me so with their 
suicidal folly. Now, look here, old fellow, if you don’t come to me, I’ll give you 
a good hiding.” 

“Oh! well, sooner than you should break the peace—Mrs. Little, I’d rather 
be with him at two guineas a week, than with any other master at three.” 

When he had got this honest fellow to look after his interests, young Little 
gave more way than ever to his natural bent for invention, and he was often 
locked up for twelve hours at a stretch, in a room he called his studio. Indeed, 
such was his ardor, that he sometimes left home after dinner, and came back to 
the works, and then the fitful fire of his forge might be seen, and the blows of 
his hammer heard, long after midnight. 

Dr. Amboyne encouraged him in this, and was, indeed, the only person ad- 
mitted to his said studio. There the Democritus of Hillsborough often sat and 
smoked his cigar, and watched the progress towards perfection of projected in- 
ventions, great and small. 

One day the Doctor called and asked Bayne whether Henry was in his studio. 
Bayne said no; he thought he had seen him in the saw-grinder’s hull. “And 
that struck me; for it is not often his lordship condescends to go there now.” 

“Let us see what ‘his lordship’ is at.” 

They approached stealthily, and, looking through a window, saw the inventor 
standing, with his arms folded, and his eyes bent on a grinder at his work: the 
man was pressing down a six-feet saw on a grindstone with all his might; and 
Little was looking on, with a face compounded of pity, contempt, and lofty con- 
templation. 

“That is the game now, sir,” whispered Bayne: “always in the clouds, or 
else above em. A penny for your thoughts, sir?” 
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Henry started, as men do who are roused from deep contemplation : however, 
he soon recovered himself, and, with a sort of rude wit of his own, he held out 
his hand for the penny. 

Amboyne fumbled in his pocket, and gave him a stamp. 

Little seized it, and delivered himself as follows: “ My thoughts, gentlemen, 
were general and particular. I was making a reflection how contented people 
are to go bungling on, doing a thing the wrong way, when the right way is cbvi- 
ous: and my particular observation was—that these long saws are ground ina 
way which offends the grammar of mechanics. Here’s a piece of steel six feet 
long, but not so wide as the grindstone: what can be plainer than that sucha 
strip ought to be ground lengthwise? then the whole saw would receive the 
grindstone in a few seconds. Instead of that, on they go, year after year, grind- 
ing them obliquely, and with a violent exertion that horrifies a fellow like me, 
who goes in for economy of labor, and have done all my life. Look at that fel- 
low working. What a waste of muscle! Now, if you will come to my studio, 
I think I can show you how long saws wié// be ground in the days of civiliza- 
tion.” 

His eye, which had been turned inwards during his reverie, dullish and some- 
what fish-like, now sparkled like a hot coal, and he led the way eagerly. 

“Pray humor him, sir,” said Bayne, compassionately. 

They followed him upa horrid stair, and entered his studio; and a marvel- 
lous place it was: a forge on one side, a carpenter’s bench and turning-lathe on 
the other; and the floor so crowded with models, castings, and that profusion of 
new ideas in material form which housewifes call litter, that the artist had been 
obliged to cut three little ramified paths a foot wide, and so meander about the 
room, as struggles a wasp over spilt glue. 

He gave the Doctor the one chair, and wriggled down a path after pencil and 
paper: he jumped with them, like a cat with a mouse, on to the carpenter’s 
bench, and was soon absorbed in drawing. 

When he had drawn a bit, he tore up the paper, and said, “ Let me think.” 

“The request is unusual,” said Dr. Amboyne; “ however, if you will let us 
smoke, we will let you think.” 

No reply from the inventor, whose eye was already turned inwards, and fish- 
like again. 

Doctor Amboyne and Bayne smoked peaceably a while. But presently the 
inventor uttered a kind of shout. 

“Eureka,” said the Doctor, calmly, and emitted a curly cloud. 

Little dashed at the paper, and. soon produced a drawing. It represented two 
grindstones set apparently to grind each other, a large one below, a small one 
above. 

“ There—the large stone shall revolve rapidly, say from north to south; the 
small one from south to north: that is the idea which has just struck me, and 
completes the invention. It is to be worked, not by one grinder, but two. A 
stands south, and passes the saw northward between the two grindstones to B. 
—The stones must be hung, so as just to allow the passage of the saw.—B 
draws it out, and reverses it, and passes it back to A. Those two journeys of 
the saw will grind the whole length of it for a breadth of two or three inches, 
and all in forty seconds. Now do you see what I meant by the grammar of 
mechanics? It was the false grammar of those duffers, grinding a long thing 
sideways instead of lengthways, that struck my mind first. And now see what 
one gets to at last if one starts from grammar. By this machine two men can 
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easily grind as many big saws as twenty men could grind on single stones ; and 
instead of all that heavy, coarse labor, and dirt, and splashing, my two men shall 
do the work as quietly and as easily as two printers, one feeding a machine with 
paper, and his mate drawing out the printed sheet at the other end.” 

“ By Jove,” said Dr. Amboyne, “I believe this is a great idea. What do 
you say, Mr. Bayne?” 

“Well, sir, a servant mustn’t always say his mind.” 

“Servant be hanged!” said Little. “ Z/a¢ for a friend who does not speak 
his mind.” 

“Well, then, gentlemen, it is the most simple and beautiful contrivance I 
ever saw. And there’s only one thing to be done with it.” 

“ Patent it?” 

“No; hide it; lock it up in your own breast, and try and forget it. Your 
life won’t be worth a week’s purchase, if you set up that machine in Hills- 
borough.” 

“Hillsborough is not all the world. I can take it to some free country— 
America or—Rassia: there is a fortune in it. Stop, suppose I was to patent it 
at home and abroad, and then work it in the United States and the Canadas. 
That would force the invention upon this country by degrees.” 

“Yes, and then if you sell the English patent, and insure the purchaser’s life, 
you may turn a few thousands, and keep a whole skin yourself.” 

Little assured Bayne he had no intention of running his head against the 
Saw-grinders’ Union. “We are very comfortable as it is, and I value my life 
more than I used to do.” 

“T think I know why,” said Doctor Amboyne. “But whatever you do, pat- 
ent your invention. Patent them all.” 

Henry promised he would; but soon forgot his promise, and having tasted 
blood, so to speak, was soon deep in a far more intricate puzzle, viz.: how to 
grind large circular saws by machinery. This problem, and his steel railway 
clip, which was to displace the present system of fastening down the rails, ab- 
sorbed him so, that he became abstracted in the very streets, and did not see 
his friends when they passed. 

One day when he was deeply engaged in his studio, Bayne tapped at the 
door, and asked to speak to him. 

“ Well, what is it ?” said the inventor, rather peevishly. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Bayne, with a bitter air of mock resignation. “Only a 
cloud on the peaceful horizon ; that is all. A letter from Mary Anne.” 


“ Str,—Four of your saws are behind-hand with their contributions, and, be- 
ing deaf to remonstrance, I am obliged to apply to you, to use your influence. 
“ MARY ANNE.” 


“ Well,” said Henry, “ Mary Anne is in the right. Confound their dishon- 
esty ; they take the immense advantages the Saw-grinders’ Union gives them, 
yet they won’t pay the weekly contribution, without which the Union can’t exist. 
Go and find out who they are, and blow them up.” . 

“What! me disturb the balmy?” 

“Bother the balmy! I can’t be worried with such trifles. I’m inventing.” 

“But, Mr. Little, would not the best way be for you just to stop it quietly 
and peaceably out of their pay, and send it to Grotait ?” 

Little, after a moment’s reflection, said he had no legal right to do that. Be- 
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sides, it was not his business to work the Saw-grinders’ Union for Grotait. 
“Who is this Mary Anne?” 

“The saw-grinders, to be sure.” 

“What, all of them? Poor Mary Anne!” 

He then inquired how he was to write back to her. 

“Oh, write under cover to Grotait. He is Mary Anne, to all intents and 
purposes.” 

“Well, write the jade a curt note, in both our names, and say we disapprove 
the conduct of the defaulters, and will signify our disapproval to them; but that 
is all we can do.” 

This letter was written, and Bayne made it as cleaginous as language per- 
mits ; and there the matter rested apparently. 

But, as usual, after the polite came the phonetic. Next week Henry gota 
letter thus worded : 


“ MISTER LitTL, If them grinders of yores dosent send their money i shall 


com an’ fech strings if the devil stans i t’road. 
“ MOONRAKER.” 


Mr. Little tossed this epistle contemptuously into the fire, and invented on. 

Two days after that he came to the works, and found the saw-grinders stand- 
ing in a group, with their hands in their pockets. 

“Well, lads, what’s up ?” 

“ Mary Anne has been here.” 

“ And two pair of wheel-bands gone.” 

“Well, men, you know whose fault it is.” 

“ Nay, but it is hard my work should be stopped because another man 
is in arrears with trade. What d’ye think to do, Governor? buy some more 
bands ?” 

“Certainly not. I won’t pay for your fault. It isa just claim, you know. 
Settle it among yourselves.” 

With this, he retired to his studio. 

When the men saw he did not care a button whether his grindstones revolved 
or not, they soon brought the defaulters to book. Bayne was sent upstairs, to 
beg Mr. Little to advance the trade contributions, and stop the amount from the 
defaulters’ wages. 

This being settled, Little and Bayne went to the “ Cutlers’ Arms,” and Bayne 
addressed the barmaid thus, “Can we see Mary Anne?” 

“He is shaving.” 

“ Well, when she is shaved, we shall be in the parlor, tell her.” 

In a moment or two Grotait bustled in, wiping his face with a towel as he 
came, and welcomed his visitors cordially. “Fine weather, gentlemen.” 

Bayne cut that short. “ Mr. Grotait, we have lost our bands.” 

“You surprise me.” 

“ And perhaps you can tell us how to get them back.” 

“Experience teaches that they always come back when the men pay their 
arrears.” 

“Well, it is agreed to stop the sum due, out of wages.” 

“A very proper course.” 

“What is it we have got to pay?” 

“How can I tell without book? Pray, Mr. Little, don’t imagine that I set 
these matters agate. All I do is to mediate afterwards. 1’ll go and look at the 
contribution-book.” 
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He went out, and soon returned, and told them it was one sovereign contri- 
bution for each man, and five shillings each for Mary Anne. 

“What, for her services in rattening us?” said Little, drily. 

“ And her risk,” suggested Grotait, in dulcet tones. 

Little paid the five pounds, and then asked Grotait for the bands. 

“ Good heavens, Mr. Little, do you think I have got your bands?” 

“You must excuse Mr. Little, sir,” said Bayne. “He is a stranger, and 
doesn’t know the comedy. Perhaps you will oblige us with a note where we 
can find them.” 

“Hum!” said Grotait, with the air of one suddenly illuminated. “ What did 
I hear somebody say about these bands? Hum! Give me an hour or two to 
make inquiries.” 

“Don’t say an hour or two, sir, when the men have got to make up lost time. 
We will give you a little grace; we will take a walk down street, and perhaps it 
will come to your recollection.” 

“Hum!” said Grotait; and as that was clearly all they were to get out of 
him just then, they left, and took a turn. 

In half an hour they came back again, and sat down in the parlor. 

Grotait soon joined them. “I’ve been thinking,” said he, “what a pity it is 
we can’t come to some friendly arrangement with intelligent masters, like Mr. 
Little, to deduct the natty money every week from the men’s wages.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Bayne, “we are not here for discussion. We want our 
bands.” s 

“Do you doubt that you will get them, sir? Did ever I break faith with 
master or man?” 

“No, no,” said the pacific Bayne, alarmed at the sudden sternness of his tone. 
“You are as square as a die—when you get it all your own way. Why, Mr. 
Little, Cheetham’s bands were taken one day, and when he had mace the men 
pay their arrears, he was directed where to find the bands; but, meantime 
somebody out of trade had found them, and stolen them. Down came brand- 
new bands to the wheel directly, and better than we had lost. And my cous- 
in Godby, that has a water-wheel, was rattened, by his scythe-blades being 
flung in the dam. He squared with Mary Anne, and then he got a letter to say 
where the blades were. But one was missing. He complained to Mr. Grotait 
here, and Mr. Grotait put his hand in his pocket directly, and paid the trade 
price of the blade—three shillings, I think it was.” 

“Yes,” said Grotait; “‘but,’ I remember I said at the time, ‘you must not 
construe this that I was any way connected with the rattening.’ Lut some are 
deaf to reason. Hallo!” 

“ What is the matter, sir?” 

“Why, what is that in the fender? Your eyes are younger than mine.” 

And Mr. Grotait put up his gold double eye-glass, and looked, with marked 
surprise and curiosity, at a note that lay in the fender. 

Mr. Bayne had been present at similar comedies, and was not polite enough 
to indorse Mr. Grotait’s surprise. He said coolly, “ It will be the identical note 
we are waiting for.” He stooped down and took it out of the fender, and read it. 


“¢To Mr. LITTLE, OR MR. BAYNE. 


“* GENTLEMEN,—In the bottom hull turn up the horsing, and in the trough 
all the missing bands will be found. Apologizing for the little interruption, it is 
satisfactory things are all arranged without damage, and hope all will go agree- 
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ably when the rough edge is worn off. Trusting these nocturnal visits will be 
no longer necessary, I remain 
“¢THE SHY MAIDEN,’” 


As soon as he had obtained this information, Bayne bustled off; but Mary 
Anne detained Henry Little to moralize. 

Said she, “ This rattening for trade contributions is the result of bad and par- 
tial laws. If A contracts with B, and breaks his contract, B has no need to rat- 
ten A: he can sue him. But if A, being a workman, contracts with B and all 
the other letters, and breaks his contract, B and all the other letters have no le- 
gal remedy. This bad and partial law, occurring in a country that has tasted 
impartial laws, revolts common sense and the consciences of men. Whenever 
this sort of thing occurs in any civilized country, up starts that pioneer judge we 
call Judge Lynch: in other words, private men combine, and make their own 
laws, to cure the folly of legislatures. And, mark me, if these irregular laws are 
unjust, they fail; if they are just, they stand. Rattening could never have stood 
its ground so many years in Hillsborough, if it had not been just and necessary 
to the place, under the partial and iniquitous laws of Great Britain.” 

“ And pray,” inquired Little, “ where is the justice of taking a master’s gear 
because his paid workman isin your debt?” 

“ And where is the justice of taking a lodger’s goods in execution for the 
house-tenant’s debt, which debt the said lodger is helping the said tenant to 
pay? We must do the best we can. No master is rattened for a workman’s 
fault without several warnings. But the masters will never co-operate with jus- 
tice till their bands and screws go. That wakes them up directly.” 

“ Well, Mr. Grotait, I never knew you worsted in an argument; and this nut 
is too hard for my teeth, so I’m off to my work. Ratten me now and then for 
your own people’s fault, if you are gwzfe sure justice and public opinion demand 
it; but no more gunpowder, please.” 

“ Heaven forbid, Mr. Little. Gunpowder! I abhor it.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE came a delightful letter from Grace Carden, announcing her return 
on a certain evening, and hoping to see Henry next morning. 

He called accordingly, and was received with outstretched hands, and spark- 
ling eyes, and words that repaid him for her absence. 

After the first joyful burst, she inquired tenderly why he was so pale: had 
he been ill ? 

“ No.” 

* No trouble nor anxiety, dear?” 

“A little, at first, till your sweet letters made me happy. No; I did not even 
know that I was pale. Overstudy, I suppose. Inventing is hard work.” 

“ What are you inventing ?” 

“ All manner of things. Machine to forge large axes ; another to grind cir- 
cular saws ; a railway clip ; but you don’t care about such things.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. I care about whatever interests you.” 

“Well, these inventions interest me very much. One way or other, they are 
roads to fortune ; and you know why I desire fortune.” 

“Ah, that Ido. But excuse me, you value independence more: Oh, I re- 
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spect you for it. Only don’t make yourself pale, or you will make me unhappy, 
and a foe to invention.” 

On this Mr. Little made himself red instead of pale, and beamed with happi- 
ness. 

They spent a delightful hour together, and, even when they parted, their eyes 
lingered on each other. 

Soon after this the Cardens gave a dinner party, and Grace asked if she might 
invite Mrs. Little and Mr. Little. 

“ What, is he presentable?” 

“More than that,” said Grace, coloring. “They are both very superior to 
most of our Hillsborough friends.” 

“Well, but did you not tell me he had quarrelled with Mr. Raby?” 

“ No, not quarrelled. Mr. Raby offered to make him his heir: but he chooses 
to be independent, and make his own fortune, that’s all. 

“ Well, if you think our old friend would not take it amiss, invite them, by all 
means. I remember her a lovely woman.” 

So the Littles were invited ; and the young ladies admired Mr. Little on the 
whole, but sneered at him a little for gazing on Miss Carden, as if she was a di- 
vinity: the secret which escaped the father, girls of seventeen detected in a 
minute, and sat whispering over it in the drawing-room. 

After this invitation, Henry and his mother called, and then Grace called on 
Mrs. Little; and this was a great step for Henry, the more soas the ladies 
really took to each other. 

The course of true love was beginning to run smooth, when it was disturbed 
by Mr. Coventry. 

That gentleman’s hopes had revived in London; Grace Carden had been 
very kind and friendly to him, and always in such good spirits, that he thought 
absence had cured her of Little, and his turn was come again. The most expe- 
rienced men sometimes mistake a woman in this way. The real fact was that 
Grace, being happy herself, thanks to a daily letter from the man she adored, 
had not the heart to be unkind to another, whose only fault was loving her, and 
to whom she feared she had not behaved very well. However, Mr. Coventry 
did mistake her. He was detained in town, by business: but he wrote Mr. “ar- 
den a charming letter, and proposed formally for his daughter’s hand. 

Mr. Carden had seen the proposal coming this year and more; so he was 
not surprised ; but he was gratified. The letter was put into his hand while he 
was dressing for dinner. Of course he did not open the subject before the ser- 
vants ; but as soon as they had retired, he said, “ Grace, I want your attention 
on a matter of importance.” 

Grace stared a little, but said faintly, “ Yes, papa ;” and all manner of vague 
maidenly misgivings crowded through her brain. 

“My child, you are my only one, and the joy of the house; and need I say 
I shall feel your loss bitterly whenever your time comes to leave me ?” 

“ Then I never will leave you,” cried Grace, and came and wreathed her arms 
round his neck. 

He kissed her, and parting her hair, looked with parental fondness at her 
white brow and her deep, clear eyes. 

“You shall never leave me for the worse ;” said he: “but you are sure to 
marry some day, and therefore it is my duty to look favorably on a downright 
good match. Well, my dear, such a match offers itself. I have a proposal for 
you.” 

“T am sorry to hear it.’ 
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“ Wait till you hear who itis. It is Mr. Coventry of Bollinghope.” 

Grace sighed, and looked very uncomfortable. 

“Why, what is the matter ? you always used to like him.” 

“So I do now; but not for a husband.” 

“TI see no one to whom I could resign you so willingly. He is well born and 
connected, has a good estate, not too far from your poor father.” 

“ Dear papa!” 

“ He speaks pure English: now these Hillsborough manufacturers, with their 
provircial twang, are hardly presentable in London society.” 

“Dear papa, Mr. Coventry is an accomplished gentleman, who has done me 
the highest honor he can. You must decline him very politely; but, between 
ourselves, I am a little angry with him, because he knows I do not love him; 
and I am afraid he has made this offer to you, thinking you might be tempted to 
constrain my affections ; but you won’t do that, my own papa, will you? you 
will not make your child unhappy, who loves you.” 

“No, no. I will never let you make an imprudent match ; but I won’t force 
you into a good one.” 

* And you know I shall never marry without your consent, papa. But I’m 
only nineteen, and I don’t want to be driven away to Bollinghope.” 

“And I’m sure I don’t want to drive you away anywhere. Mine will bea 
dull, miserable home without you. Only please tell me what to say to him.” 

“Oh, I leave that to you. I have often admired the way you soften your re- 
fusals. ‘Le setgneur Jupiter sait dorer la pillule’—there, that’s Moliére.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must say—” 

“ Let me see what Ae says first.” 

She scanned the letter closely, to see whether there was anything that could 
point to Henry Little. But there was not a word to indicate he feared a rival, 
though the letter was anything but presumptuous. 

Then Grace coaxed her father, and told him she feared her inexperience had 
made her indiscreet. She had liked Mr. Coventry’s conversation, and perhaps 
had, inadvertently, given him more encouragement than she intended ; would he 
be a good, kind papa, and get her out of the scrape, as creditably as he could? 
She relied on his superior wisdom. So then he kissed her, and said he would 
do his best. 

He wrote a kind, smooth letter, gilding and double-gilding the pill. He said, 
amongst the rest, that there appeared to be no ground of refusal, except a strong 
disinclination to enter the wedded state. ‘I believe there is no one she likes as 
well as you; and as for myself, 1 know no gentleman to whom I would so gladly 
confide my daughter’s happiness,” etc., etc. 

He handed this letter to his daughter to read, but she refused. “I have im- 
plicit confidence in you,” said she. 

Mr. Coventry acknowledged receipt of the letter, thanked Mr. Carden for the 
kind and feeling way in which he had inflicted the wound, and said that he hada 
verbal communication to make before he could quite drop the matter; would be 
down in about a fortnight. 

Soon after this Grace dined with Mrs. Little; and, the week after that, 
Henry contrived to meet her at a ball, and, after waiting patiently some time, 
he waltzed with her. 

This waltz was another era in their love. It was an inspired whirl of two 
lovers, whose feet hardly felt the ground, and whose hearts bounded and thrilled, 
and their cheeks glowed, and their eyes shot fire: and when Grace was obliged 
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to stop, because the others stopped, her elastic and tense frame turned supple 
and soft directly, and she still let her eyes linger on his, and her hand nestle in 
his a moment; this, and a faint sigh of pleasure and tenderness, revealed how 
sweet her partner was to her. 

Need I say the first waltz was not the last? and that evening they were more 
in love than ever, if possible. 


Mr. Coventry came down from London, and, late that evening, he and Mr. 
Carden met at the Club. 

Mr. Carden found him in an armchair, looking careworn and unhappy; and 
felt quite sorry for him. He hardly knew what to say to him; but Coventry with 
his usual grace relieved him; he rose, and shook hands, and even pressed Mr. 
Carden’s hand, and held it. 

Mr. Carden was so touched, that he pressed his hand in return, and said, 
“ Courage! my poor fellow; the case is not desperate, you know.” 

Mr. Coventry shook his head, and sat down. Mr. Carden sat down beside him. 

““Why, Coventry, it is not as if there was another attachment.” ' 

“There zs another attachment; at least I have too much reason to fear so. 
But you shall judge for yourself. I have long paid my respectful addresses to 
Miss Carden, and I may say without vanity that she used to distinguish me be- 
yond her other admirers ; I was not the only one who thought so; Mr. Raby 
has seen us together, and he asked me to meet her at Raby Hall. There I be- 
came more particular in my attentions, and those attentions, sir, were well re- 
ceived.” 

“ But were they wxderstood? that is the question.” 

“ Understood and received, upon my honor.” 

“ Then she will marry you, soon or late ; for 1’m sure there is no other man, 
Grace was never deceitful.” 

“ All women are deceitful.” 

“Oh, come.” 

“Let me explain: all women, worthy of the name, are cowards; and cow- 
ardice drives them to deceit, even against their will. Pray hear me to an end, 
On the fifth of last December, I took Miss Carden to the top of Cairnhope 
hill. I showed her Bollinghope in the valley, and asked her to be its mistress.” 

“ And what did she say? yes or no?” 

“She made faint objections, such as a sweet, modest girl like her makes asa 
matter of course, and then she yielded.” 

“What, consented to be your wife ?” 

“ Not in those very words; but she said she esteemed me, and she knew I 
loved her; and when I asked her whether I might speak to you, she said ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ But that was as good as accepting you.” 

“T am glad you agree with me. You know, Mr. Carden, thousands have 
been accepted in that very form. Well, sir, the next thing was we were caught 
in that cursed snow-storm.” 

“Yes, she has told me all about that.” 

“ Not all, I suspect. We got separated for a few minutes, and I found her 
in an old ruined church, where a sort of blacksmith was working at his forge. I 
found her, sir, I might say, almost in the blacksmith’s arms. I thought little of 
that at first; any man has a right to succor any woman in distress: but, sir, I 
discovered that Miss Carden and this man were acquaintances ; and, by degrees, 
I found, to my horror, that he had a terrible power over her.” 


49 
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“ What do you mean, sir? Do you intend to affront us ?” 

“No. And, if the truth gives you pain, pray remember it gives me agony. 
However, I must tell you the man was not what he looked, a mere blacksmith ; 
he is a sort of Proteus, who can take all manner of shapes: at the time I’m speak- 
ing of, he was a maker of carving tools. Well, sir, you could hardly believe the 
effect of this accidental interview with that man: the next day, when I renewed 
my addresses, Miss Carden evaded me, and was as cold as she had been kind: 
she insisted on it she was not engaged to me, and said she would not marry any 
body for two years; and this, I am sorry to say, was not her own idea, but this 
Little’s ; for I overhead him ask her to wait two years for him.” 

“Little! What, Raby’s new nephew!” 

“ That is the man.” 

Mr. Carden was visibly discomposed by this communication. He did not 
choose to tell Coventry how shocked he was at his own daughter’s conduct; but, 
after a considerable pause, he said, “ If what you have told me is the exact truth, 
I shall interpose parental authority, and she shall keep her engagement with 
you, in spite of all the Littles in the world.” 

“ Pray do not be harsh,” said Coventry. 

* No, but I shall be firm.” 

“Insanity in his family, for one thing,” suggested Coventry, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“That is true: his father committed suicide. But really that consideration 
is not needed. My daughter must keep her engagements, as I keep mine.” 

With this understanding the friends parted. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


GRACE happened to have a headache next morning, and did not come down 
to breakfast: but it was Saturday, and Mr. Carden always lunched at home on 
that day. So did Grace, because it was one of Little’s days. This gave Mr. 
Carden the opportunity he wanted. When they were alone he fixed his eyes on 
his daughter, and said quietly, “ What is your opinion of—a jilt ?” 

“A heartless, abominable creature,” replied Grace, as glibly as if she was 


repeating some familiar catechism. 

“Would you like to be called one!” 

“'Oh, papa!” 

“Is there nobody who has the right to apply the term to you?’ 

“T hope not.” (Red.) 

“You encouraged Mr. Coventry’s addresses ? ” 

“Tam afraid I did not discourage them, as I wish I had. It is so hard to 
foresee everything.” 

* Pray do you remember the fifth day of last December ?” 

“Can I ever forget it?” (Redder.) 

“Tt is true that Mr. Coventry proposed for you, that day ? 

Tes. 

“And you accepted him.” 

“No; no. Then he has told youso? How ungenerous! All I did was, I 
hesitated, and cried, and didn’t say ‘no,’ downright—like a fool. Oh, papa, 
have pity on me, and save me.” And now she was pale. 
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Mr. Carden’s paternal heart was touched by this appeal, but he was determined 
to know the whole truth. “ You could love him, in time, 1 suppose ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because—” 

“ Now tell me the truth. Have you another attachment ?’ 

“Yes, dear papa.” (In a whisper, and as red as fire.) 

“ Somebody of whom you are not proud.” 

“I am proud of him. He is Mr. Coventry’s superior. He is everybody’s 
superior in everything in the world.” 

“ No, Grace, you can hardly be proud of your attachment; if you had been, 
you would not have hidden it all this time from your father.” And Mr. Carden 
sighed. 

Grace burst out crying, and flung herself on her knees and clung sobbing to 
him. 

* There, there,” said he, “I don’t want to reproach you; but to advise you.” 

“Oh, papa! Take and kill me. Do: I want to die.” 

“Foolish child! Be calm now; and let us talk sense.” 

At this moment there was a peculiar ring at the door, a ring not violent, but 
vigorous. ; 

Grace started, and looked terrified: “ Papa!” said she, “say what you like 
to me, but do not affront Azm, for you might just as well take that knife and 
stab your daughter to the heart. I love him so. Have pity on me.” 

The servant announced “ Mr. Little!” 

Grace started up, and stood with her hand gripping the chair; her cheek was 
pale, and her eyes glittered; she looked wild, and evidently strained up to de- 
fend her lover. 

All this did not escape Mr. Carden. He said gently—“ Show him into the 
library.” Then to Grace, as soon as the servant had retired, “come here, my 
child.” 

She kneeled at his knees again, and turned her imploring, streaming eyes 
up to him, 

“Is it really so serious as all this?” 

“ Papa, words cannot tell you how I love. But, if you affront him, and he 
leaves me, you will see how I love him; you will know, by my grave-side, how I 
love him.” 

“Then I suppose I must swallow my disappointment how I can.” 

“Tt shall be no disappointment: he will do you honor and me too.” 

“But he can’t make a settlement on his wife, and no man shall marry my 
daughter till he can do that.” 

“We can wait,” said Grace, humbly. 

“Yes, wait—till you and your love are both worn out.” 

“] shall wear out before my love.” 

Mr. Carden looked at her, as she kneeled before him, and his heart was very 
much softened. “Will you listen to reason at all?” said he. 

“From you, I will, dear papa.” She added, swiftly, “And then you will lis- 
ten to affection, will you not?” 

“Yes. Promise me theré shall be no formal engagement, and I will let him 
come now and then.” 

This proposal, though not very pleasant, relieved Grace of such terrible fears, 
that she consented eagerly. 
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Mr. Carden then kissed her, and rose, to go to young Little; but, before he 
had taken three steps, she caught him by the arm, and said, imploringly—* Pray 
remember while you are speaking to him that you would not have me to bestow 
on any man but for him; for he saved my life, and Mr. Coventry’s too. Mr. 
Coventry forgets that: but don’t you: and, if you wound him, you wound me; 
he carries my heart in his bosom.” 

Mr. Carden promised he would do his duty as kindly as possible: and with 
that Grace was obliged to content herself. 

When he opened the library door, young Little started up, his face irradiated 
with joy. Mr. Carden smiled a little satirically ; but he was not altogether un- 
touched by the eloquent love for his daughter, thus showing itself in a very 
handsome and amiable face. He said “It is not the daughter this time, sir, it is 
only the father.” 

Little colored up and looked very uneasy. 

“Mr. Little, I am told you pay your addresses to Miss Carden. Is that so?” 

* Vea ae,” 

“You have never given me any intimation.” 

Little colored still more, He replied, with some hesitation, “ Why, sir, you 
see I was brought up amongst workmen, and they court the girl first, and make 
sure of her, before they trouble the parents ; and, besides, it was not ripe for 
your eye yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m no match for Miss Carden. But I hope to be, some day.” 

** And she is to wait for you till then?” 

“She says she will.” 

“Well, Mr. Little, this is a delicate matter: but you are a straightforward 
man, I see, and it is the best way. Now 1 must do my duty as a parent, and I 
am afraid I shall not be able to do that without mortifying you a little ; but, be- 
lieve me it is not from any dislike or disrespect to you, but only because it zs my 
duty.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, sir; and I'll bear more from you than I would 
from any other man. You are her father, and I hope you'll be mine one day.” 

“Well then, Mr. Little, I always thought my daughter would marry a gen- 
tleman in this neighborhood, who has paid her great attention for years, and is 
a very suitable match for her. You are the cause of that match being broken off, 
and Iam disappointed. But, although I am disappointed, I will not be harsh 
nor unreasonable to you. All I say isthis: my daughter shall never marry any 
man, nor engage herself to any man, who cannot make a proper settiement on 
her. Can _you make a proper settlement on her ?” 

“ Not at present,” said Little, with a sigh. 

“Then I put it to you, as a man, is it fair of you to pay her open attentions, 
and compromise her? You must not think me very mercenary, I am not the 
man to give my daughter to the highest bidder. But there is a medium.” 

‘“T understand you, sir, so far. But whatam Ito do? Am I to leave off 
loving, and hoping, and working, and inventing? You might as well tell me to 
leave off living.” 

“ No, my poor boy; I don’t say that, neither. If it is really for her you work, 
and invent, and struggle with fortune so nobly as I know you do, persevere, and 
may God speed you. But, meantime, be generous, and don’t throw yourself in 
her way to compromise her.” 

The young man was overpowered by the kindness and firmness of his senior, 
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who was also Grace’s father. He said, in a choking voice, there was no self- 
denial he would not submit to, if it was understood that he might still love 
Grace, and might marry her as soon as he could make a proper settlement on her. 

Then Mr. Carden, on his part, went further than he had intended, and as- 
sented distinctly to all this, provided the delay was not unreasonable in point of 
time. “I can’t have her whole life wasted.” 

“Give me two years: I’ll win her or lose her in that time.” He then asked, 
piteously, if he might see her. 

“Tam sorry to say No to that,” was the reply; but she has been already 
very much agitated, and I should be glad to spare her further emotion. You 
need not doubt her attachment to you, nor my esteem. You are a very worthy, 
honest young man, and your conduct does much to reconcile me to what I owr 
is a disappointment.” 

Having thus gilded the pill, Mr. Carden shook hands with Henry Little, and 
conducted him politely to the street door. 

The young man went away slowly; for he was disconsolate at not seeing 
Grace. 

But, when he got home, his stout Anglo-Saxon heart reacted, and he faced 
the situation. 

He went to his mother and told her what had passed. She colored with in- 
dignation, but said nothing. 

“ Well, mother, of course it might be better, but then it might be worse. It’s 
my own fault now if I lose her. Cutlery won’t do it in the time, but Invention 
will: so, from this hour I’m a practical inventor, and nothing but death shall 
stop me.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

GRACE CARDEN ran to the window, and saw Henry Little go away slowly, 
and hanging his head. This visible dejection in her manly lover made her 
heart rise to her throat, and she burst out sobbing and weeping with alarming 
violence. 

Mr. Carden found her in this state, and set himself to soothe her. He told 
her the understanding he had come to with Mr. Little, and begged her to be as 
reasonable and as patient as her lover was. But the appeal was not successful. 
“He came to see me,” she cried, “and he has gone away without seeing me. 
You have begun to break both our hearts, with your reason and your prudence, 
Oue comfort, mine will break first; I have not his fortitude. Oh, my poor 
Iienry! He has gone away, hanging his head, broken-hearted; that is what 
you have done for me. After that, what are words? Air—air: and you can't 
feed hungry hearts with air.” 

“Well, my child, I am sorry now I did not bring him in here. But I really 
did it for the best. I wished to spare you farther agitation.” 

“ Agitation!” And she opened her eyes with astonishment. “ Why, it is 
you who agitate me. He would have soothed me ina moment. One kind and 
hopeful word from him, one tender glance of his dear eye, one pressure of his 
dear hard hand, and 1 could have borne anything; but that drop of comfort you 
denied us both. Oh, cruel! cruel!” 

“Calm yourself, Grace, and remember whom you are speaking to. It was 
an error in judgment, perhaps——nothing more.” 

“ But, then, if you know nothing about love, and its soothing power, why 
meddle with it at all?” 
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“Grace,” said Mr. Carden, sadly but firmly, “we poor parents are all pre- 
pared for this. After many years of love and tenderness bestowed on our off- 
spring, the day is sure to come when the young thing we have reared with so 
much care and tenderness will meet a person of her own age, a stranger; and, 
in a month or two, all our love, our care, our anxiety, our hopes, will be nothing 
in the balance. This wound is in store for us all. We foresee it ; we receive it; 
we groan under it; we forgive it. We go patiently on, and still give our un- 
grateful children the benefit of our love and our experience. I have seen in my 
own family that horrible mixture, Gentility and Poverty. In our class of life, 
poverty is not only poverty, it is misery, and meanness as well. My income 
dies with me. My daughter and her children shall not go back to the misery 
and meanness out of which I have struggled. They shall be secured against it 
by law, before she marries, or she shall marry under her father’s curse.” 

Then Grace was frightened, and said she should never marry under her 
father’s curse ; but (with a fresh burst of weeping) what need was there to send 
Henry away without seeing her, and letting them comfort each other under this 
sudden affliction. ‘Ah, I was too happy this morning,” said the poor girl. “I 
was singing before breakfast. Jael always told me not do that. Oh! oh! oh!” 

Mr. Carden kept silence ; but his fortitude was sorely tried. 

That day Grace pleaded headache, and did not appear to dinner! Mr. Car- 
den dined alone, and missed her bright face sadly. He sent his love to her, and 
went off to the Club, not very happy. Atthe Club he met Mr. Coventry, and 
told him frankly what he had done. Mr. Coventry, to his surprise, thanked him 
warmly. ‘She will be mine in two years,” said he. “ Little will never be able 
to make a settlement on her.” This remark set Mr. Carden thinking. 

Grace watched the window day after day, but Henry never came nor passed. 
She went a great deal more than usual into the town, in hopes of meeting him 
by the purest accident. She longed to call on Mrs. Little, but feminine instinct 
withheld her; she divined that Mrs. Little must be deeply offended. 

She fretted for a sight of Henry, and for an explanation, in which she might 
clear herself, and show her love, without being in the least disobedient to her 
father. Now all this was too subtle to be written. Soshe fretted and pined for 
a meeting. 

While she was in this condition, and losing color every day, who should 
call one day—to reconnoitre, | suppose—but Mr. Coventry. 

Grace was lying on the sofa, languid and ds¢razte, when he was announced. 
She sat up directly, and her eye kindled. 

“Mr. Coventry came in with his usual grace and cat-like step. ‘ Ah, Miss 
Carden!” 

Miss Carden rose majestically to her feet, made him a formal curtsy, and 


swept out of the room, without deigning him a word. She went to the study, 


and said, “ Papa, here’s a friend of yours—Mr. Coventry.” 

“ Dear me, I am very busy. I wish you would amuse him for a few minutes 
till I have finished this letter.” 

“ Excuse me, papa, | cannot stay in the same room with Mr. Coventry.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“He is a dangerous man: he compromises one. He offered me an engage- 
ment ring, and I refused it; yet he made you believe we were engaged. You 
have taken care I shall not be compromised with the man I love ; and shall 1 be 
compromised with the man I don’t care for? No, thank you.” 

“Very well, Grace,” said Mr. Carden, coldly. 
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Shortly after this Mr. Carden requested Dr. Amboyne to call; he received 
the Doctor in his study, and told him that he was beginning to be uneasy about 
Grace ; she was losing her appetite, her color, and her spirits. Should he send 
her to the seaside ? 

“The sea-side! I distrust conventional remedies. Let me see the patient.’ 

He entered the room and found her coloring a figure she had drawn: it was 
a beautiful woman, with an anchor at her feet. ‘The door was open, and the 
Doctor, entering softly, saw a tear fall on the work from a face so pale, and worn 
with pining, that he could hardly repress a start: he did repress it though, for 
starts are unprofessional ; he shook hands with her in his usual way. “ Sorry 
to hear you are indisposed, my dear Miss Grace.” He then examined her 
tongue, and felt her pulse: and then he sat down, right before her, and fixed his 
eyes on her. “ How long have you been unwell?” 

“JT am not unwell that I know of,” said Grace, a little sullenly. 

“ One reason I ask, I have another patient, who has been attacked somewhat 
in the same way.” 

Grace colored, and fixed a searching eye on the Doctor. “Do I know the 
lady?” 

“No. For it happens to be a male patient.” 

“ Perhaps it is going about.” 

“ Possibly ; this is the age of competition. Still it is hard you can’t have a 
little malady of this kind all to yourself; don’t you think so?” 

At this Grace laughed hysterically. 

“ Come, none of that before me,” said the Doctor sternly. 

She stopped directly, frightened. The Doctor smiled. 

Mr. Carden peeped in from his study. ‘ When you have done with her, 
come and prescribe for me, Iam a little out of sorts too.” With this, he re- 
tired. “That means you are to go and tell him what is the matter with me,” 
said Grace bitterly. 

“Is his curiosity unjustifiable ?” 

“Ohno. Poor papa!” Then she asked him, drily, if he knew what was the 
matter with her. 

“TI think I do.” 

“Then cure me.” This, with haughty incredulity. 

“Ill try ; and a man can but do his best. I'll tell you one thing; if I can’t 


cure you, no doctor in the world can: see how modest I am. Now for papa.” 
She let him go to the very door: and then a meek little timid voice said, in a 


a scarce audible murmur, “ Doctor!” 


Now when this meek murmur issued from a young lady who had, up to this 
period of the interview, been rather cold and cutting, the sagacious Doctor 
stniied. “ My dear?” said he, in a very gentle voice. 

“ Doctor ! about your other patient !” 

“Well?” 

“Ts he as bad as Iam? For indeed, my dear friend, I feel—my food has 
no taste—life itself no savor. I used to go singing, now I sit sighing. Is he as 
bad as Iam?” 

“T’ll tell you the truth: his malady is as strong as yours; but he has the 
great advantage of being a man; and, again, of being a man of brains. Heisa 
worker, and an inventor; and now, instead of succumbing tamely to his disorder, 
he is working double tides, and inventing with all his might, in order to remove 
an obstacle between him and one he loves with all his manly soul. A contest 
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so noble and so perpetual sustains and fortifies the mind. He is indomitable; 
only, at times, his heart of steel will soften, and then he has fits of deep dejec- 
tion and depression, which I mourn to see; for his manly virtues, and his like- 
ness to one I loved deeply in my youth, have made him dear to me.” 

During this Grace turned her head away, and, ere the Doctor ended, her 
tears were flowing freely; for to her, being a woman, this portrait of a male 
struggle with sorrow was far more touching than any description of feminine 
and unresisted grief could be: and, when the Doctor said he loved his patient, 
she stole her little hand into his in a way to melt Old Nick, if he is a male. 
Ladies, forgive the unchivalrous doubt. 

“ Doctor,” said she, affecting all of a sudden a little air of small sprightliness, 
very small, “now, do—you—think—it would do your patient—the least good in 
the world—if you were to take him this ?” 

She handed him her work, and then she blushed divinely. 

“Why, it is a figure of Hope.” 

"Ven." 

“T think it might do him a great deal of good.” 

* You could say I painted it for him.” 

“So I will. That will do him no harm neither. Shall I say I found you 
crying over it?” 

“Oh, no! no! That would make him cry too, perhaps.” 

“ Ah, I forgot that. Grace you are an angel.” 

“Ah, no. But you can tell him I am—if youthink so. That will do hit no 
great harm—will it?” 

“Not an atom to him; but it will subject me to a pinch for stale news. 
There, give me my patient’s picture, and let me go.” 

She kissed the little picture half-furtively, and gave it him, and let him go; 
only, as he went out at the door, she murmured, “ Come often.” 

Now, when this artful doctor got outside the door, his face became grave all 
of a sudden, for he had seen enough to give him a degree of anxiety he had not 
betrayed to his interesting patient herself. 


“ Well, Doctor,” said Mr. Carden, affecting more cheerfulness than he felt. 
“ Nothing there beyond your skill, I suppose ?” 

“ Her health is declining rapidly. Pale, hollow-eyed, listless, languid—not 
the same girl.” 

“Ts it bodily, do you think, or only mental ?” 

“ Mental as to its cause; but bodily in the result. The two things are con- 
nected in all of us, and very closely in Miss Carden. Her organization is fine, 
and, therefore, subtle. She is tuned ina high key. Her sensibility is great ; 
and tough folk, like you and me, must begin by putting ourselves in her place 
hefore we prescribe for her, otherwise our harsh hands may crush a beautiful, 
but too tender, flower.” 

* Good heavens !” said Carden, beginning to be seriously alarmed, “do you 
mean to say you think, if this goes on, she will be in any danger?” 

“Why, if it were to go on at the same rate, it would be very serious. She 
must have lost a stone in weight already.” 

“What, my child! my sweet Grace! Is it possible her life—” 

“And do you think your daughter is not mortal like other people? The 
young girls that are carried past your door to the churchyard one after another, 
had they no fathers ?” 

At this blunt speech the father trembled from head to foot. 





THE CARDINAL D’ANDREA. 


HE Church of San Giovanni in Laterano was filled with an unusually ex- 
Ez cited throng. The magnificent edifice, the Pope’s cathedral as Bishop of 
Rome, was draped for a funeral. The marble pillars were covered in black cloth, 
with escutcheons bearing a cardinal’s hat, golden crosses and other devices. 
Festoons of crape, edged with silver, floated round the entablature of the choir. 
The piliars of porphyry that supported the canopy over the high altar were 
wreathed in crape, with bands of gold, and elaborate draperies of black and sil- 
ver depended from the figures that supported the globe and cross on its summit. 
The marble throne at the end of the apse was decorated with cloth of silver, fot 
the reception of the Pope, and seats were placed on either side for the cardinals. 

But the chief object of interest was a gorgeous catafalque in the centre of 
the church. Such a bier had covered Charles V. when he went through his 
mock funeral, and the question whispered with abated breath round the church 
was, “Is it the body?” Of course it ought to be; but things in this instance 
had not followed their ordinary course. The catafalque was entirely covered 
with black velvet, very tastefully festooned with silver, and escutcheons were 
placed at intervals, bearing the arms of the deceased. On the bier lay a cardi- 
nal’s hat, a pastoral staff and a mitre. Six gigantic candles of yellow wax were 
burning around it. 

The populace ordinarily exhibit little interest on such occasions. A personal 
love and veneration for the Pope, whose virtues have endeared him even to his 
enemies, generally attracts a goodly number, however, when the ceremonial is 
graced by his presence. But it was not the fact of his intended presence to-day 
that had drawn this large concourse of men, so unwonted in church gatherings 
at Rome. It was the character of the deceased: also an undefined atmosphere 
that had surrounded him, causing the populace to recognize him as their supporter, 
and an uncompromising foe to French occupation. Only four days previously 
they had seen his stately form and pale, careworn face, as he courteously returned 
their greeting. A mystery surrounded his death. It had struck dismay into the 
hearts of thousands. It had reached the people’s liberties and roused their 
anger, 

It was not because crimes are rare in Rome. Besides, had there been a 
crime in this case? 

The populace formed their own inferences and conclusions. They said “ Yes.” 
It was a mystery which authority desired should remain so. Who should at- 
tempt its elucidation under such circumstances? Fort San Angelo had witnessed 
many such; the Holy Office and the Vatican many more. They have passed 
into history as doubtful, the darkness that surrounded them was so dense. To 
attempt to satisfy doubt would bring ruin on the heads of the curious. In this 
case, years have elapsed, and the mystery is as great as ever. The people hold 
to their opinion. They point out, with furtive finger, a man high in office, the 
sworn foe of the dead, against whom, in point of fact, no tangible evidence ex- 
ists. Whether or not these suspicions are warranted the reader of this paper 
may judge. 

One by one the cardinals in their violet robes arrived at the cathedral gates, 
and were escorted to their places. Then came an excited outrider in blue and 
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gold, announcing the approach of the Pontiff. A file of soldiers entered, and 
kept a lane up the nave. Then a fanfare of trumpets, followed by a triumphal 
strain of music, announced the arrival of the Pope. He was accompanied by two 
other carriages. The one immediately behind him contained Antonelli, the Car- 
dinal Minister, in lonely grandeur, surrounded by mounted guards. The second 
contained four ecclesiastics of the Pope’s suite. 

The Pope alighted amid the kneeling crowd and entered the church. Then 
all eyes rested on the Cardinal Minister. His face, still dignified and bearing 
traces of great beauty, was very pale. The large, lustrous black eyes shone with 
a fierce light, and his lip was curled in a scornful smile. It was observed, how- 
ever, that he played nervously with the jewelled cross hanging from his neck, 
No one knew so well as he the thinness of the protection that kept him from a dan - 
gerouscrowd. Hecould read his doom in hundreds of scowling faces, the “curses 
not loud, but deep,” he well interpreted. There was a deep hum as he stepped 
from his carriage. The spectators remembered 1848, when a furious party of 
revolutionists rushed into his chamber and found that he had fled. So did he. 
For as he ascended the steps, a shrill voice cried out, ‘* Down with the assassin !” 
The Minister half turned his head, then proceeded into the church. The French 
guards, who live in Rome in hourly expectancy of an émeute, clenched their 
rifles. The Cardinal did not say, like Bulwer’s Richelieu, “ Monsieur de Mau- 
prat is a patient man, he can wait ;” but he signed to the Captain, and the guards 
closed in. Doubtless he wondered how soon the time would come when the 
black blood which physicians say periodically mounts to the brain and makes 
men reckless of life, would render it impossible any longer to restrain, even with 
Zouaves and Frenchmen, the desperate Romans. 

The exquisite requiem of Mozart, with selections from Palestrini, commenced. 
No organ is ever played before the Pope. But the perfect choir, the clear, flute- 
like tones of Mustafa, the soprano, the magnificent basso, and the rich unison ot 
the chorus, render any instrument superfluous, The absolution followed. The 
Pope, as he stood at the head of the catafalque, was visibly moved. There was 
a tremor in his clear, harmonious voice. Pomp and state had not stilled the 
voice of humanity. He whose requiem was being sung had been a friend and 
counsellor. He had offended by manly boldness. But princes trust such men 
before dissimulating courtiers. The venerable Pontiff had never borne him ill- 
will ; yet they had been separated and poisoned one against the other. A few 
words of explanation would have removed all dissatisfaction. Death came sud- 
denly. 

The simple-hearted Pontiff did not susj-cct. His maxim is: The evil known 
to exist in the world is so great, that it is wrong to increase our misery by sus- 
pecting more. Yet he had died and made no sign of friendship andamity. Had 
he remembered “auld lang syne?” What were his last moments? Was he at 
peace with his Creator? To all these questions, one answer, so unsatisfactory: 
“he died suddenly.” ¥ 

There was the same stately procession again, the same military music, and 
the cortege departed. Then the’ people rushed into the church to render the 
only service they could to the departed ; and strong men, unused to prayer, ut- 
tered their fervent “vegutescat in pace!” 

This was the funeral of Cardinal d’Andrea, Abbot of Santa Scholastica— 
statesman, politician, and patriot. It occurred on the 22d day of March, 1865. 


Two years and a half before the period at which my narrative opens, the un- 
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popularity of the Cardinal Minister gave hopes to his opponents in the Sacred 
Coilege that the Pope might be induced to recommend his resignation. Three 
Monsignori were especially active. A plot was formed to denounce in con- 
clave the measures of Antonelli. Two of the cabinet were prepared to resign 
their portfolios rather than share the popular odium of serving under him. Three 
Cardinals were privately nominated as a cabinet. But the lion was wary. He 
had information of all the plot. The conclave was not summoned on the day ex- 
pected. The two cabinet ministers were promoted and the three recalcitrant 
Monsignori were sent abroad on embassies. 

But the prime movers of the scheme were beyond his reach, and all the more 
to be feared and hated. They had the ear of the Pope, too. This was not much ; 
for, after all, the real power in Rome is the Cardinal Minister. Obstinate as is 
the Pope on some points, the general tone of his character is indecision. On 
one point he is easily inflamed. To suggest the least renunciation of his digni- 
ties, his who would restore the most obsolete of them, is heresy and treason. Here 
the Cardinal Minister, able at all times to obtain private audience of the Pope, 
had a decided advantage over his opponents. With a consummate knowledge of 
character, a perfect master of words, he had learned to mould the unsuspecting 
Pontiff at will. It was not remarkable, therefore, that as a result of these insin- 
uations, the Pope, very poor at all disguises, should show a coldness and /au- 
zeur to his supposed secret enemies. 

The sentiments of Cardinal d’Andrea were well known. He had broken 
through the traditional rules of the Secret Consistory, which merely assents to 
measures proposed by the ministry, by declaring his right, as a Prince of the 
Church, to speak his sentiments. The debate thus opened brought forth others 
less resolute, who, although feeling strongly on the subject, wanted some one 
else to begin. To accept the proposition of the Cabinet of Turin, approved ot 
by France and Austria secretly, was the gist of the Cardinal d’Andrea’s argu- 
ment. It was playing into his enemy’s hand. From that day the Pope’s confi- 
dence was gone. ‘This was all the Cardinal Minister desired. The timid and 
irresolute saw the Cardinal’s star was on the decline, and held aloof accordingly. 
But this coldness on the part of the Vatican, this manly boldness in the people’s 
cause, bore fruit elsewhere. The Ultramontanes denounced D’Andrea as if he 
had been Luther or Voltaire. But Republicans in France, the liberal Catholics 
of England and America, the majority of the Austrian and Northern Italian pre- 
lates and clergy were friendly to his proposition. Germany has since pro- 
nounced decisively on the point, as witness the large and powerful “ Society of 
Catholics to resist the aggressions of Rome,” formed this year in Baden. The 
Cardinal d’Andrea became, therefore, the leader of the liberal policy of Cavour, in 
Rome—the chosen of the people. The far-seeing minister recognized the dan- 
ger of this. A vain and impolitic person, by some precipitancy, might have 
compromised himself. Not so this man. Here let me endeavor to givea slight 
sketch of the Cardinal d’Andrea, necessarily imperfect, as pen and ink sketches 
always are. 

He had been bred for the army, and served in the Noble Guards for three 
years. His military training imparted an upright and commanding carriage to 
his person, and methodical and precise habits in the management of his affairs, 
His disposition was essentially gentlemanly. Disdaining the mean and tricksy 
diplomacy of the Vatican back-stairs, he had always been distinguished for gen- 
uine and open conduct. He had read much, and of a style of literature to which 
most men in his position are strangers. The ban of the “ Index” did not prevent 
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his candid examination of any book. Thus he was quite au fait with the vari- 
ous philosophical schools of thought of the period. 

Well read in history, he was a believer in reform. Here he clashed violently 
with his great foes, the Jesuits. No word is more detested by them than reform. 
When the Abbot Casaretto attempted the reformation of the Benedictine order, 
he was viewed with the greatest suspicion, and discounienanced on every hand ; 
but by the aid of Cardinal d’Andrea he succeeded in altering the lazy, apathetic 
body of St. Paul’s Extra Muros, into the active working order of Santa Scholas- 
tica, engaged in the ancient work of the Benedictines—schools and literature: 
The Cardinal d’Andrea, as protector of this order, obtained the approval and 
benediction of the Pope for Casaretto, to the discomfiture of his enemies. But, 
viewing the Jesuits as the foes of reform, his scheme was to destroy their influ- 
ence in the public schools. Every one knows that by these the order obtains its 
ascendency in Rome. Two thousand boys go to confession to the Jesuits every 
festival of St. Aloysius. 

In his religious views, the Cardinal, although a rigid Catholic, was by no 
means bigoted. Like Pére Hyacinthe, he could see and value the good in Pro- 
testants. He read their books, and studied the points of controversy. In his 
manners he was always self-possessed, urbane, and polite. Unexacting to- 
ward his inferiors, but detnanding all the honors due to his rank from those 
disposed to forget them. To needy priests of good morals he was uniformly 
generous, always obtaining for them some employment. Literary men were al- 
ways welcomed and assisted. He corresponded with some of the most distin- 
guished European statesmen. He never resorted to the casuistry of his op- 
ponents, to excuse immorality and licentiousness. His habits were strictly vir- 
tuous. He had an ambition, but I believe it to have been that of a patriot: 
The ancient grandeur of the Roman people, their capacity for good, the benefits 
that might accrue from a constitutional government like England’s, or such as 
Cavour and Ricasoli sought to found in Italy—these inspired him with the most 
ardent zeal. 

The Cardinal generally rose at six, and spent three hours in reading ere he said 
mass and breakfasted. He then received, and at twelve rode out, except when his 
presence was required by the Pope. The afternoon was spent in a siesta until 
six, when he dined. At half-past nine he retired. In his meals he was sparing, 
attached to the French cuisine, and drank the light native vintage of Monte 
Fiascone. The mendicant orders met no favor with him; and the accusation 
of the Jesuits, that he approved of the dissolution of monasteries, is true in part. 
He did approve, so far as the mendicant orders went, as did every right-minded 
Italian. A great Dominican preacher, one of the most splendid orators of Italy, 
said to the writer of this paper, who was speaking of the dissolution of religious 
houses: “The religion of the country will be bettered by the emptying of these 
religious houses. What are they? Nests of dirt and vice.” Italian statistics 
fully bear this out. Dirt is the equivalent for piety with all the so-called ascet- 
ic orders. 

The Cardinal d’Andrea was fond of theatricals ; indeed, private representa- 
tions were among the few enjoyments he had. He relished them amazingly ; 
but he never went where they were best, among French society. He gave the 
French no countenance, regarding them as witnesses of his country’s serfdom. 
I remember his great amusement at a joke played by some Romans upon the 
haughty French Commandant, Count de M . It was the first of April, and 
in the morning the Count received a fine /errine of paté de foie gras. He gavea 
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dinner in the evening, and the contents of the /errine, placed in a raised pie-crust, 
graced the board. The guests were not in the secret, except a captain who told 
the story. When the pie was cut and served, the first person who discovered 
there was a joke was the Princess del D go, who had very few teeth, and 
had almost dislocated one of the most prominent by biting on a piece of coal. 
For I should have premised that the ‘errine, instead of being filled with the 
precious compote of Strasbourg, was filled with a spurious and artfully-concocted 
imitation, consisting of lambs’ liver, with small pieces of charcoal for truffles. 
No sooner had the princess bit upon the carbon than the shock caused her 
to slightly scream. Too well-bred to insinuate the real cause, lest it should, after 
all, be an error, she merely remarked in answer to inquiry, “ A small stone in 
the paté.” Whereupon the General, who had been revolving a similar tough 
morsel, in the vain hope of discovering the flavor of the delicious esculent, ex- 
claimed emphatically, “ Sacre bleu / cest de charbon.” His rage was unbound- 
ed, when a guest reminded him of the first of April. When he heard this anec- 
dote, the Cardinal remarked, “ He may yet have a tougher morsel to digest.” 

Respecting the Cardinal’s connection with the Roman Committee, much has 
been written which is mere surmise, or worse, slanders by the Jesuits. When 
he found he possessed an unsought-for influence over this very powerful organi- 
zation, he invariably used it to control the Mazzinists and the “ party of ac- 
tion.” To his counsel it was due that no revolt occurred on the withdrawal of 
the French. What could the feeble Zouaves have done against the entire peo- 
ple of Rome, aided by their freed brethren of the kingdom of Italy and the sym- 
pathy of the world! The Cardinal set much store on Lavater’s maxim, “I can 
wait,” and never ceased to impress it upon hot blood. A sincere Catholic and 
a virtuous priest, he had weight with those who instinctively hated priests. 
There was nothing in his connection with the Roman Committee unworthy of 
his position and principles. Its most violent denouncers have failed to show 
that this body has ever exerted its vast influence prejudicially to the real wel- 
fare of the Romans. 

Yet this fact, with others, augmented by fear and prejudice, rendered the 
Cardinal a formidable enemy in the eyes of certain persons. It was a comfort 
to Macbeth that Banquo was “assailable.” And yet an uninitiated courtier of 
that King’s court, although he might have had doubts, could never accuse Mac- 
beth of the attempt on Banquo’s life, as did his own conscience. The streets 
of Rome at this period were particularly favorable to the stealthy assassin, 
especially those debouching on the Corso. In the dark angles of palaces, and 
in the miserable streets near the Piazza San Marco, many a deed of darkness was 
possible. There might be a dead man found by the light of the one oil lamp 
that was swung across the street, and served to make darkness visible, for no 
gendarme was ready at his death-cry to come with help, and his struggles with 
his murderer were unknown. On the morrow, the Confraternity, that employs 
itself in burying the poor and strangers, will convey the corpse to the common 
grave ; and there an end. 

There was a party in the Piazza di Spagna, given by a Russian princess, at 
which the é/ite of Roman society was assembled. Among the guests was Car- 
dinal d’Andrea. Madame C , the wife of Captain C , of the French army, 
was, as usual, coquetting with the Cardinal di C a, a prince of the most 
ancient of Roman houses, with one of the finest palaces in Rome. Young and 
handsome, her heart had been taken by storm; but a ciciésheo is a very common 
affair, and no one noticed it, except, perhaps, to envy the lady’s good luck. Her 
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jewels were resplendent, her equipages faultless ; everybody was charmed but 


her absurd husband. “Is it likely,” said a grand dame to me, “that this fair 


young thing should give up such a parti?” The Captain was a marked contrast 


to his frail but beautiful wife. Ferocious in aspect and manner, possessing little 


information on any subject but drill and artillery, a perpetrator of villanous 
jokes and questionable don-mot¢s, smoking bad Milanese cigars, and unclean in 
his finger-nails, he was not an individual to make friends. Virtue in his case 
was plain and unvarnished, and the world, which looks only at externals, did not 
pity him, but the fair young creature he called his wife. The traveller has noticed 
a large palatial building situated between the Corso and Monte Citorio, in front 
of which stands a marvellous column, once adorned with the effigy of a Casar 


and now with that of St. Paul. This building is the French officers’ quarters. 


Captain C had no accommodation for his wife there, and she lived in the 
The Casino had one great plague at this time, in the shape of a 
was a never- 


Via Babuino. 
satirist, a very Pasquin, to whom the esca/andre of Madame C 
failing source of mirth. Poor C——, highly sensitive on the subject, led a very 
miserable existence. What could hedo? The Prince di C was far too lofty 
to be challenged by a poor French captain, and his rank as a cardinal prevented 
his acceptance of a challenge, even if he should waive the difference in rank. 
Still he had become desperate, and was by no means of a reflecting nature. 
Four days after the party I have alluded to in the Piazza di Spagna, Captain 
Cc appeared at his wife’s apartments. He was cool and deliberate. He up 
braided her in unmeasured terms. She bitterly resented. She, imagining he 
was mercenary, offered him money; then his rage became terrible. Ere she 
could utter a prayer or a cry, he seized the miserable woman and shot her; then 
shot himself! The affair created some little sensation ; but, sometime after, when 
the Cardinal Prince was talking about it to a gentleman, he exclaimed, “If the 
brute had only killed himself, no one would have regretted it, but what a beast 
to kill my good little chatte cherie!” 

The incidents of that reunion have fixed themselves very much on my mem- 
ory. for it was the last time the Cardinal d’Andrea appeared at such assem- 
The “blindness to the future wisely given,” enabled Madame C to 


blies. 
She sang ravishingly, even after Mustafa had 


be very gay on this occasion. 
given us a brilliant scena. If severe persons may think a lady who has peculiar 
relations like Madame C ought not to be received, they must remember the 
Roman aristocracy has not adopted the rigidity of Belgravia or Filth avenue ca 
va sans dire. 

The Cardinal retired early, and it being moonlight and very fine, resolved to 
send back the carriage and walk home. He walked in company with his secre- 
tary, a servant as usual attending at a little distance. He had passed into the 
Corso, when a man suddenly started out of the small and dark Via Fontanella 
di Borghese. The Cardinal suspected harm, but by the moonlight, at that mo- 
ment somewhat clouded, he thought he recognized the person. It was a cele- 
brated politician, who dared not haye open intercourse with any one, for fear of 
compromising them; and he conveyed the unwelcome intelligence that the Car- 
dinal’s life was in imminent danger. He could not say how the conspiracy was 
to be effected, but those who planned it were too fearful and revengeful, and 
their emissaries too mercenary to fail. Every moment was of importance. 

A plan was speedily devised. The Honorable Mr. K was leaving at two 
o'clock, in his private carriage, for Civita Vecchia, to catch the French steamer 


touching at Civita Vecchia at half-past twelve next day, on her way to Naples. 
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The secretary knew Mr. K——, an ardent member of the Church of England, 
greatly admired the Cardinal. On arriving at the palace, he hastily exchanged 
his cassock for a clerical coat, and throwing a large cloak over all, he stealthily 
made his way to the Hotel d’Angleterre, where Mr. K was staying. Fear- 
ful of espionage, he took a very circuitous way, and arrived just as Mr. K 
entered, His errand was brietly told, and the generous Englishman proposed 
that the Cardinal should accompany him, disguised as a friend whose name ap- 
peared in his passport. The friend, on being consulted, agreed, and the secre- 
tary left, promising to be ready at a certain street with the Cardinal, where the 
carriage was to take him up. 

On his return the Cardinal could hardly be prevailed on to agree to this 
arrangement, desiring to face the danger and appeal to the Pontiff. But the 
Holy Father would ask, “ Who is the enemy?” What could he reply? And 
then a discovery that their plans were known would only render them more as- 
siduous in bringing things to an issue. At present there was reasonable pre- 
sumption that they did not imagine any one informed of their design. Froma 
distance, the Cardinal could state his views, and demand satisfactory redress. 
These, and numerous other reasons connected with the state of Rome, subse- 
quently prevailed, and his eminence put on the beard and moustache our Eng- 
lish friend had given us, (a fortunate relic of the Carnival) and with the aid of a 
large Inverness cape and white wideawake, was splendidly disguised. It 
wanted twe hours and a half of the time. The Cardinal never lost his presence 
of mind, but was gloomy and foreboding. At last we called the valet, devoted 
to his master, and informed him of the plan. He was to pretend illness on the 
part of the Cardinal. He listened carefully to his instructions, and exclaimed, 
“ Eminence, your shoes and stockings!” We looked down and saw that the 
patent leather low, clerical shoes with gold buckles, and the red silk stockings, 
were very obvious betrayals of the rank of the disguised. No lay shoes and 
stockings were at hand, until the valet bethought him of his own. Hastily 
effecting the exchange, the Cardinal passed out of the palace alone, not suffering 
any one to accompany him. 

The whole of the next day passed heavily, but no inquiries were made for his 
eminence. As his valet only waited on him, the other domestics easily believed 
that he was indisposed. Two days after, the secretary hastily scanned the 
“ Giornale di Roma,” where he saw the departure of Mr. K announced, and that 
of his friend. The valet, poor fellow, though somewhat obese and awkward, ex- 
ecuted an eccentric fas seu/ in token of his satisfaction at the news, then broke 
out into a fervent Ave Maria for his master’s safety. 

Four days elapsed, and a summons came to attend the Consistory. Then it 
was announced that the Cardinal had left for Naples. The letter he soon after- 
ward published, containing his sentiments on the temporal power and his indig- 
nant protest against the personal ill-treatment he had received, excited great and 
universalcomment. The recent publication of Padre Passaglia’s pamphlet added 
to the interest of this letter. It furnished the Cardinal Minister with fitting pre- 
text for vindictive measures. The absent Cardinal was denounced as a traitor, 
and no one dared defend him. One Cardinal, indeed, spoke a few deprecatory 
words in his behalf, but he would have been silent, had he not received a threat 
from a powerful person that unless he defended D’ Andrea, his share in a certain 
conspiracy would be revealed to the Minister. Whatever was the grief of the 
Holy Father, and we are warranted in believing it to have been considerable, of 
the secret indignation of the Sacred College, the Cardinal d’Andrea was de- 
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spoiled of all his offices and emoluments. The object of this persecution was 
then located in ill-furnished lodgings on the Chiaja at Naples, sorely-distressed 
for money. More than this, his good name was suffering. It was currently re- 
ported that he had led on others into danger, and then deserted them. The 
Roman Committee feared they would be unable to control popular fury. These 
anxieties affected the Cardinal’s health, and by advice of friends he appealed to 
the Pope. The answer was, that on an unreserved submission to the decision 
of his holiness, he might return, with full assurance that the past would be for- 
gotten. 

A week after receiving this assurance he returned. A complete statement 
of his views and reasons for espousing them was drawn up and sent to the Holy 
Father. Daily a summons was expected to his presence. Then the Cardinal 
resolved to assert his right to an audience, and repaired tothe Vatican. He was 
informed that all his communications to the Pope were to pass through the 
hands of the Cardinal Secretary. To sue to his worst foe—this was the climax 
of bitterness. The high spirit of his eminence never recovered this indignity. 
The Holy Father was all this time informed that the Cardinal had returned, but 
was recusant, and rejected all overtures of reconciliation. After his last repulse 
the Cardinal made no further efforts, but it was easy to see he suffered acutely. 
He seemed, however, to have dismissed the subject from his thoughts, and talked 
of following the example of Charles V. He said, “1 am not the first statesman 
whose dreams have ended in a monastery.” 

The Cardinal’s adherents among the “ Young Rome ” party were constantly 
on the alert, suspecting violence. But his enemies were far too wary to resort 
to open acts. They remained so quiet that all suspicion was lulled to rest, ex- 
cept in the Cardinal and his secretary. It is remarkable that we sometimes find 
an idea dart suddenly into the mind, seemingly without cause or ramification. 
We reason against the enforced conclusions it entails, but it doggedly adheres 
to us, until we are forced to attend to it. This was the case with the secretary, 
probably also with the Cardinal. The idea took this shape. “The favorite 
mode of obtaining secret information in Rome is by eavesdropping and 
espionage. This palace has been for two months at the bidding of those who 
knew the Cardinal would return to it. They are anxious to know all he says 
and does; if possible, all he thinks. They will study the revelations of his coun- 
tenance in moments of abandon. And if they have designs”—here the idea 
seemed going into extravagance. Yet the very next day after I had resolved 
these floating thoughts into fixed shape, I was sitting at breakfast with the Car- 
dinal, when he suddenly dropped his cup of chocolate, and rising went to a pic- 
ture and carefully examined it. On his return to the table I exclaimed, “ Your 
eminence is thinking of Sir Walter Scott, but it was surely imprudent to reveal the 
suspicion.” He replied, “ Merely a fancy.” We looked at each other, and I felt 
the same idea pass through his mind. We were literally “eating our meal in 
fear.” Only two nights before, I was reading in that room, and the twilight had 
deepened as I sat thinking over my book. As I looked up, by the faint red 
glow of the wood fire, I fancied that picture, a St. Francis meditating, had a pecu- 
liar expression about the eyes. The rapt saint looks upward, ignoring mun- 
dane vanities, this looked downward, and steadily at me. I felt inclined to cut 
it open, but dared not. After all, I imagined the gloom had deceived me, but 
now I perceived the same idea had passed over his eminence. I resolved to 
make him understand that I had followed his thoughts. “ Do you think,” said 
I, “that St. Francis in his meditations became sometimes a little strait? That 
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his eyes wandered from heaven, for example, to some worldly object, say, as to 
the quality of your eminence’s breakfast, or became suddenly diverted by our 
conversation.” He looked steadily at me, then at the picture which faced him 
as he sat, but was behind me. Then after a moment replied, “ It is a fatality.” 
I saw no more of him that day. I heard from the valet that he was anxious not 
to be disturbed. I had no reason to think him ill. His mind was distressed, 
but his Ahysigue was robust, and his habits very abstemious. Had he been in 
the least ill, I should have heard it from his valet. 

Four days afterward I was informed that the Cardinal desired me to spend 
the evening in his private apartments. These apartments were three, communi- 
cating. There was no entry but by the door of the antechamber. This opened 
intu a study well filled with books, and this again into the Cardinal’s bedroom. 
We had dined at five. His eminence had confined himself to his favorite and 
insipid Chablis, of which he drank one little flask, I, to a more generous vintage 
of Burgundy. The subject of our conversation was exceedingly important. 
With the idea upon us like an incubus, we conversed in low tones, and ever and 
anon the Cardinal rose and examined the outer door. Only vulgar listeners use 
keyholes. The conversation ended by my being intrusted with certain docu- 
ments to place in safe-keeping. 

At half-past nine I bade the Cardinal good-night. He retired to say his 
office. I remarked afterward that a passage in the office of that day was singu- 
larly apropos to our condition, “fearfulness and trembling hath come upon me, 
and an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me.” Knowing the importance of the 
documents, I hesitated to keep them in my possession. Sealing them in a 
packet, I put on a street dress and hastened to an English gentleman, who 
cheerfully undertook their keeping. To baffle pursuit, I slept at the hotel where 
he was staying. 

I rose early, and repaired to the palace. The valet had orders to wake his 
master at seven. It wanted but a few minutes. I retired to my own room, 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour elapsed ere the valet rushed in, pale with affright, 
exclaiming, “ His eminence is dead!” I followed him quickly to the apartment, 
having alarmed the household. The disposition of the chamber was as ordinary. 
The Cardinal’s dress lay on a chair, as his valet had placed it. His breviary was 
open at vespers. The bed was the only thing disturbed. There were certain 
indications of a struggle, although very slight. The usually placid countenance 
of the Cardinal was flushed and discolored, the eyes partially open, the mouth 
rigidly closed. The two hands grasped the bedclothes convulsively. A physi- 
cian was hastily summoned, who pronounced life to have been extinct some 
hours. “From what cause?” I asked. He whispered, “ They will probably say 
apoplexy.” I am bound to say that when | left that chamber the idea was rooted 
in my mind as a fact corroborated by most dark and awful circumstances. The 
populace formed its idea, too. 

I close this paper with an apropos account of the one thing that made the 
idea a fact tome. I was summoned to attend the Cardinal Antonelli, who, after 
conversing on a variety of subjects, asked me for the papers I had received on 
that fatal night. I attempted to parry the question, to ascertain how much he 
knew, when, to my surprise, he repeated verbatim certain portions of the con- 
versation held that evening in the late Cardinal’s study. I expressed my aston- 
ishment, and plainly informed him that he forced on me unwelcome inferences. 
Here was a proof that some one had been present during a secret conversa- 


50 
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tion. How? Where? And if this person or persons could be present fo see 
and hear, might not he or they have also power fo do? 
I rejoice to say, though strenuous exertions were made to obtain the papers, 
they were as persistently guarded, and I have them now. ‘ 
SECRETARY OF THE LATE CARDINAL D’ANDREA. 








LATTER SPRING. 


No noise of feet about the house : 
You heard the cat’s assiduous purring, 
Or in the wall a flittering mouse. 


‘HE silent, silent Sunday morning— 


There, all alone, we sat together, 
More hushed and still than only one: 
The ghosts of pain and grief are silent, 
There comes a time when words are done. 


Lost in the rest that was not pleasure, 
Gone back, as clouds that follow rain ; 
Forgetful, for the dreary moment, 
Of life’s delayed but sweetest gain: 


No various talk, or fitful laughter— 
We did but linger and endure ; 
For after all the weary winter 
One scarce can feel the spring secure. 


When suddenly, outside the window, 
In the dull quiet of the lane, 

There came a sound of tinkling voices, 
As when the blackbirds come again. 


So sweet, so shrill, and yet so tiny, 
So overflowed with life and bliss ; 
Such rosy blooms and songs together, 

Such living scarlet lips to kiss. 


We looked, for once, full at each other, 
And laughed durselves—“ They’re coming home !” 
Like apple-blossoms on the branches, 
Here, in one flush, our spring had come. 
RosE TERRY. 





A MARRIAGE: AND A THEORY. 


IGHTH July.—They have arrived, and I don’t like her. 
E Allow yourself, Winifred Stang, the luxury of repeating and of italicizing 
those four defiant monosyllables: / don’t like her. 

Defiant,-because everybody else in the house would feel like pinching me if 
they heard them. Perhaps Sister Lucretia would make an impetuous attempt to 
inflict that punishment, and finish by bursting into tears and calling me a name ; 
or perhaps she would unbosom a lament or two on the subject of poor Daniel’s 
not being alive to defend her against my insults. Lucretia generally associates 
the name of Daniel with her most aggravating platitudes. I may say, right here, 
that my sister, Mrs. Kendyll, is a baby, notwithstanding her three grown-up 
children, and her gray hair, which she frivelously arranges in puffs. 

I shall “nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” They reached 
here at half-past eight o’clock this morning. Gerald came quite bustlingly into 
the breakfast-room and greeted us all very cordially. He appeared somewhat 
confused at his mother’s tendency to enact the highly tearful on his right shoul- 
der; and when Lucretia’s disregard of her cap-front had reached a climax of] 
scorn, I felt interference to be a duty and forcibly took possession of Gerald. 
“ Where have you left her?” IL asked. Emily, Esther, and myself had formed a 
little circle about him by this time; Lucretia was drooping somewhere in the 
back-ground. 

“Left whom ?” said Gerald; and then, understanding me, with a half-smile, 
“ Ada is in the sitting-room,” he added, “if you mean my wife. 1 am glad you 
got the letter, telling—” 

“Of your marriage!” bleated Lucretia. “Oh, Gerald, how cou/d you! And 
to an Englishwoman! If your poor father—” 

Gerald had wheeled round toward his mother. I saw his blue eyes flash, and 
could guess what ireful retort was trembling under those heavily-bearded lips of 
his. Perhaps Lucretia guessed too, and paused just in time. Exactly as I could 
have sworn. Gerald Kendyll has come home ready to do battle for the bride he 
has chosen, with any who dare cavil at his choice. 

“We hadn’t an idea you were going to arrive so early,” I hastened to say. 
“T suppose you travelled all night from Boston.” Then Emily and Esther put in 
some felicitous commonplaces about being so surprised at the letter. Was she 
really in the sitting-room, and would Gerald take them to be presented? And 
to the sitting-room they followed their brother, shortiy afterward. 

Left alone with Lucretia, I spoke my mind. I generally do so whenever I 
address Lucretia. There is a provocative peevishness about that sister of mine 
which is apt to arouse my most brutally-quarrelsome instincts. This morning I 
found her rather inclined to resent my sharp criticism of her behavior to Gerald, 
and obstinate in declaring her “right as a mother to rebuke her own offspring.” 

“I’ve nothing whatever to say on that point,” was my response, arranging 
her violated cap-front in a jerky, irritated way. “If it will afford you the slight- 
est earthly comfort to rebuke Gerald, now that his foreign marriage is a month 
old, by all means make the attempt. But it appears to me, Lucretia, that the 
family circle is not the place, nor three minutes after his return the time, for an 
exhibition of your wounded feelings. Besides,” I added, carelessly, “the new 
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Mrs. Kendyll may be charming ; I dare say she is. Go into the sitting-room and 
prepare to be charmed.” 

I half pushed Lucretia toward the door, scarcely imagining that curiosity to 
behold her new daughter-in-law would induce her to follow my suggestion quite 
as promptly as she actually did follow it. A few moments previous she had had, 
I am sure, some vague intention of re-seating herself at the head of the break- 
fast-table, and of swallowing her tears and her coffee in dignified unconcern both 
of Gerald and Gerald’s freshly-imported young bride. But when Lucretia has 
made anything in the least manner resembling a resolve, the making is all that 
a reasonable person ought to expect of her, and the breaking should be looked 
upon charitably as a permissible result. I have no wish to blame her for hospita- 
ble behavior in the present instance, however, and have considered from the first 
that her alarm at the news of Gerald’s sudden English marriage was altogether 
trivial and absurd. 

They were all in the sitting-room, now—all except myself. I stood alone, 
lreading to join them. 

Yes, I dreaded to meet her. There is but one sort of woman, as I have 
again and again told myself, fitted to become the wife of a man like Gerald Ken- 
dyll. That woman must be, in the first place, one who loves him with whole- 
souled, earnest, heart-deep love. She must also be a woman who entirely ap- 
preciates his rich gifts, both of mind and of character ; not necessarily his equal 
in intellect, but clever enough to see clearly her own points of inequality. She 
must be a woman altogether devoid of flippancies, and yet gracefully, tenderly 
feminine. Her tastes must harmonize with his, her opinions yield, but yield 
conscientiously, to those of her husband. And lastly, she must not be his moral 
inferior ; he from the outset recognizing and valuing her real worth with a just- 
ness of estimate that will place his future disenchantment among the impossi- 
bilities. 

Had Gerald chosen such a wife? I tried hard to believe so, judging from 
what I knew of his womanly ideal and the loyalty with which he had thus far 
served it. But how often, I reflected, have men married the antipodes of their 
ideals, storing up by the experiments enough of sackcloth and ashes to last 
them abundantly throughout their lifetimes. “Caroline is not exactly what I 
had hoped to find her,” meditates Augustus, “ but—how pretty her dimples 
are!” To-morrow there is a wedding, and to-morrow and to-morrow there is 
despair and humiliation of spirit. 

Emily’s voice called me presently from the sitting-room. “ Aunt Winifred, 
where are you ?” 

“ Here,” I answered, and was kissing Gerald’s wife three minutes later. 

She kisses in an impulsive, boarding-school way ; and is fetite, with quanti- 
ties of gold-colored hair and a kind of peach-blossom skin and long-lashed, pur- 
plish eyes. She is one of the prettiest women I ever saw ; and Gerald has made 
a fool of himself. 

He adores her—at present. , While I was endeavoring not to appear too 
awkward in my welcome, I happened to glance toward him, and perceived that 
his look was questioning my face as though sure of finding there only the warm- 
est admiration. I suppose he was not disappointed. If Gerald had brought 
home the ugliest girl in England, and she had bitten instead of kissed me, | 
should perhaps have smiled and appeared delighted just as I smiled and ap- 
peared delighted then. When the disenchantment comes, as come it must, I, 
for one, shall not have hastened it. 
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You will doubtiess break into a sceptical laugh over the absurdity of my being 
able to prophesy disagreeable things about my nephew’s future, a moment or two 
after my introduction to his wife. But a moment or two is ample time for the dis- 
covery of a nonentity, especially when that nonentity chances to be a woman. 
Silly men often conceal their silliness behind sensible-looking broad-cloth, or bury 
it beneath,a gravely-dignified voice, or wrap it round with a majesty of shirt-collar, 
or give to it the reverent flavor of a grayish beard and spectacles. But silly 
women are like white crows, for any difficulty in the matter of their detection. 
When young they are generally very good-looking, and have nice eyes, which 
they “use” upon everybody with indiscriminate amiability. They laugh a great 
deal without knowing why, and are fond of holding the hand of any other silly 
woman who happens to be near them, and of caressing it and examining its 
rings. (I found young Mrs. Kendyll holding Lucretia’s hand as I entered the 
sitting-room. Lucretia was beaming, and had evidently undergone a decided 
revulsion of feeling toward her new daughter-in-law.) Moreover, silly women 
are apt to be d/endes, though for this tendency on the part of the species I am 
not prepared confidently to vouch. 

The junior Mrs. Kendyll received my rather neatly-worded speech with a 
musical kind of titter and a roll of her purplish eyes. Then she took my hand 
between both of her own and said that she knew I was Aunt Winifred trom dear 
Gerald’s description, and that she was sure we were going to be friends. I think 
the remainder of her sentence was an odd sound like the coo of a pigeon; it 
may have been some additional commonplace which I have forgotten. Every- 
body seemed to consider her remarks extremely charming. Esther, whose style, 
by the way, is getting to be unbearably forward for seventeen, was clamorously 
eager to learn the details of Gerald’s description. 

“What did you say about Aunt Winifred, Gerald? Tell us. How did you 
describe her? I should so like to hear.” 

“He called me a hard-featured old woman, in chronic snuff-colored merino,” 
I said, grimly ; whereupon all except Gerald laughed quite boisterously. 

But when the laughter had ceased, my nephew spoke, and somehow this with- 
ered old frame of mine tingled at his words. I think there was an agreeable 
quickening of circulation in the province of my finger-nails before he had endea. 
Why is it that I abhor compliments, except when Gerald pays them; Query : 
Can it be that the few I am in the habit of receiving from other people are gen- 
erally flavored a little too strongly for my taste with the spice of insincerity. 

“T told Ada that Aunt Winifred used to be the admiration of my boyhood,” 
he said, simply, “and that she was one of those beliefs which have out-lasted the 
wear and tear of later inquiry. As for her personal appearance, I don’t think I 
spoke of it, unless to mention how pleasantly the exsemé/e affected one.” 

“Indeed he saidlots of nice things about you,” gushed Mrs. Gerald, with 
another roll of her handsome eyes. “That's not half what he told me, I assure 
you.” 

Later in the day I found an opportunity of speaking privately with Gerald and 
of questioning him concerning this sudden marriage. He was not inclined to 
be over-confidential. Ada Kendyll is the daughter of a country curate to whom 
some one in London gave him letters and whose house he visited while journeying 
in the norch of England. From his accounts, or rather the lack of them, I should 
judge that the courtship was a very hastily-conducted affair. He speaks of her 
as though she were some divinity who had deigned, out of caprice, to call her- 
self Mrs. Kendyll. He did not ask my opnion of her charms, doubtless taking 
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it for granted that I was irrecoverably fascinated, like his mother and Emily and 
Esther. 

He intends working very hard at his literary pursuits, and wants to have the 
west room fitted up as a sort of summer study. When I questioned him with 
regard to Ada’s fondness for literature, he gave an amused laugh, and said that 
he believed she knew some Tennyson by heart and was a rabid devourer of Trol- 
lope’s novels. Exactly as I had supposed. She is incapable of appreciating 
her husband’s life-purpose, apart from even remotely sympathizing with his de- 
votion to it. If such a thing were possible as that Gerald should to-morrow win 
immortality in the shape of some tangible medal or jewel, she would recognize its 
value as something to be worn in the button-hole and considered exceedingly 
pretty. This nephew of mine, with his wealth of brilliant talents, his warmth 
of genuine enthusiasm, his belief in the powers God has given him, and his 
thirst for honorable and deserved distinction, has sworn life-long allegiance to 
—what? A simperer, with yellow hair and a nettlesome way of ogling people. 

His awakening must come, sooner or later ; and whenit does come, Heaven 
pity him! Gerald’s wife had been so monopolized by Lucretia and the girls, from 
dinner-time until late in the afternoon, that I, who have no faith in these hasty 
inter-feminine attachments, rather avoided my niece-in-law’s society. If, how- 
ever, I chose to be grimly reticent during dinner, on the subject of “* Ada’s amaz- 
ingly small appetite,” and was neither eloquent nor persuasive concerning a sec- 
ond helping to roast-beef or cauliflower, my discourtesy was amply atoned for by 
the remaining members of our family-circle. Lucretia’s conversation is radical 
and entire. I met her in the upper hall this afternoon carrying a bottle of cam- 
phor from her own room to young Mrs. Kendyll’s. “The poor darling has a 
severe headache,” she explained ; and then burst into an eulogium upon the poor 
darling’s loveliness and sweetness and delightfulness, which terminated some- 
what after the following style: 

“ I deserve all kinds of hard names, Winifred, for talking as I did about Ger- 
ald’s marriage, and she such an angel! Yow think so, of course, don’t you 
Winifred ?” 

I believe that my response was a grunt. It may have been a subdued snort. 
Both are methods with me of expressing profound disgust. Disdaining any ver- 
bal.criticism upon the celestial qualities of Lucretia’s daughter-in-law, I left her, 
looking wofully injured, to continue her Samaritan offices with the camphor. 

The headache had assumed a somaolent form by tea-time, and Lucretia and 
the girls argued in grave council as to whether hot muffins presented any just 
and legitimate reason for arousing their invalid. Gerald and I were both wit- 
nesses of this important debate, and there was a smile on my nephew’s face 
during its continuance which told of something more than mere gratification. 
Gerald has always been the fondest of sons and brothers, and it is, doubtless, a 
very pleasant matter to know that one whom we dearly love is a favorite with 
others whom we love almost as dearly. The claim of Morpheus was decided as 
superior to that of muffins ; and so we buttered the smoking lumps of indigestion 
without Mrs. Gerald’s company. 

An hour after tea, however, the invalid appeared below stairs, Emily and her- 
self entering the parlor in a sort of peripatetic embrace. I said something solic- 
itous about the headache, and was simperingly assured that it had entirely de- 
parted. A few moments afterward that tiresome George Ashley made his noc- 
turnal visit. I call George Ashley tiresome because he seems to consider him- 
self so eminently the reverse, and esteems that really handsome face of his, with 
its beardless red and white, especially adapted for the conquest of our Emily. 
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Emily appears much flattered by his attentions, and shows plainly enough that 
she thinks them a superb compliment to her attractive powers. Promising 
young artists rarely summer here in D , and if the burden of Mr. George 
Ashley’s portfolio increases a trifle less rapidly than the contents of his ci- 
gar-case diminish, it has become the correct thing, notwithstanding, to call him 
a promising young artist, of slight application but immense talents. Remember- 
ing a few of this gentleman’s high-sounding remarks on the Ideal, and compar- 
ing these with a rather lame caricature which he yesterday presented to Emily, I 
find myself verging on the disrespectful suspicion that Mr. George Ashley’s pro- 
fessional bark is somewhat in advance of his artistic bite. 

This evening Emily and he refrained from their customary sentinel-like parade 
on the piazza, either because the weather was a little damp, or because my niece 
was anxious to show off her admirer to Gerald and his wife. The latter was 
very gracious in her treatment of George Ashley, and I think he was rather 
struck with her appearance and—if the word may be allowed so foreign a usage 
~—conversation. 

I have lately left them for the purpose of writing out what I have written and 
afterwards going to bed. Lucretia would have done well by following my exam- 
ple, as her blinking endeavors not to collapse and bury her fotehead in the foot 
stool had grown melancholy when I wished her good-night. She has conscien- 
tious feelings, I suppose, in the matter of violating her usual bed-hour on the first 
night after Gerald’s return. 

Ninth July.—Gerald accompanied his wife and the girls this morning, ona long 
and—to judge from the flushed condition of the party when they reached home 
—a most aggravatingly-hot walk. Lucretia, a welcome Hebe, met them at the 
hall-door with a pitcher of iced milk-punch. Just as it was being served, George 
Ashley made his appearance, clad in his usual morning costume of immaculate 
duck, and looking the we plus ultra of foppery. 

Gerald soon went upstairs for the purpose of unpacking some books, Lucre- 
tia retired with her sewing to a cool spot on the piazza, Emily disappeared to 
bathe her heated face, and Esther fell asleep on the parlor lounge. Finding 
myself in the rather uncongenial society of Mrs, Gerald Kendyll and Mr. George 
Ashley, I listened for some time to a very animated discussion of nothing that 
I can precisely recollect, and at last joined Lucretia on the piazza. 

Mr. Ashley remained until dinner, and repeated his visit in the evening. I 
noticed that Emily was more quiet than usual, owing, I supposed, to her walk 
of the morning. That girl has a remarkably delicate constitution, and the least 
over-fatigue completely unnerves her. She left the parlor at quite an early hour, 
and I followed her upstairs, convinced that some sudden illness had caused her 
to retire so soon. It was fortunate that I did this, for my presence was un- 
doubtedly needed. Almost immediately on reaching her room she must have 
been seized with quite a violent hysterical attack, and entering, I was greeted by 
a peculiar sound between laughing and sobbing that at once suggested mustard- 
water and other stringent remedies. Nothing so severe was required, however, 
and I soon succeeded in quieting her without any assistance beyond her own 
vinaigre bottle and a little harsh treatment. 

For the past hour I have teen seated by her bed, watching until she should 
fall asleep. Once, after her eyes had been closed a long while, she suddenly 
opened them and amazed me with these singular words: 

“Yes, Aunt Winifred, I perfectly agree with you.” 

There was something so startling about this abrupt acquiescence, with no ob- 
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servation I had even thought of making, that for several moments my answer 
was only a bewildered stare. 

“In what do you agree with me, Emily?” I at length asked. 

“Why, in thinking Ada very beautiful. You said so just now, did you not?’ 

“Oh, certainly,” | returned, as if recollecting some such statement. “ But I 
shall not talk any more, Emily, because I wish you to try and get to sleep.” 

Her eyes had a sort of feverish, wakeful glitter that made me imagine she was 
not inclined to regard my wishes on this point; but presently I was relieved by 
seeing her fall into an apparently quiet slumber, disturbing me with no more 
curious remarks apropos of nothing. 

I am either much mistaken or else Emily narrowly escaped a sun-stroke this 
morning. Remembering how delicate she has been from childhood, I should 
not be greatly surprised were this nervous attack to prove the forerunner of an 
illness. 

George Ashley seems to share the universal admiration for Gerald’s wife with 
undiminished ardor. Is Emily’s temperament a jealous one? I always fancied 
not. Perhaps, however, vanity has not been her ruling motive throughout this 
flirtation. 

Third August!—Three weeks since I have written a line in my diary! and 
three weeks of such constant watching by poor Emily’s bedside, that while I pen 
these words, at twelve o’clock in the day, yonder arm-chair yawns at me with an 
almost irresistible temptation ; and feeling as if 1 had swallowed “all the drowsy 
sirups of the world,” I am convinced that the remainder of my natural existence 
must be spent in tiresome endeavors to keep awake. 

Dr. Lutven considers Emily almost as one risen from the dead, her illness 
having been fever of a typhoid character, and her recovery more than once 
wholly despaired of. She scarcely looks like a tangible, flesh-and-blood Emily 
at present, seated near the window, with a sunbeam gilding that auburn hair of 
hers, and a pale-blue vein across her forehead being the only approach to color 
on her white, wasted face. Dr. Lutven—not a disagreeable man, by-the-way, 
and remarkably skilful for so young a physician—informed me this morning that 
my nursing had accomplished a miracle. I was very much obliged to the doc- 
tor, but insisted that if Gerald did not positively share the c »mpliment with me, 
he should at least receive a respectable slice of it, for services almost as unre- 
mitting as mine. I felt actually enraged, however, when my nephew made some 
absurd statement about “having dropped into the sick-room now and then of an 
evening,” and told him in rather sharp terms that since he had chosen todo 
good by stealth there was no especial reason for his blushing to find it fame. I 
added, moreover, that on several occasions I should have been discovered 
asleep at my post—the post of Emily’s bed, in this instance—if he, looking 
most reliably wide-awake, had not entered to relieve my watch. Lucretia 
is by no means to be reproached with unparegtal behavior during her daugh- 
ter’s illness, having shed tears enough to satisfy the most punctilious ob- 
server of sick-room etiquette. Her nursing powers are apt to contain a tri- 
fle too much of the tragic element for purposes of a strictly practical nature. 
She has an alarmed way of smoothing an invalid’s pillow, and administers 
medicine by such spasmodic spoonfuls that disastrous consequences often befall 
the bedclothes. Incidentally she upsets with her sleeve a bottle, or a bowl of 
broth, not from any real clumsiness, but through that unconquerable agitation 
which, with Lucretia, attends being useful and sorrow-stricken at one and the 
same moment. 
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I am compelled to state that Ada Kendyll’s solicitude has been chiefly shown 
in a decided fear of contagion. Three days ago she entered Emily’s chamber 
for the first time since her illness began. Perhaps Gerald is slightly to be 
blamed for his wife’s conduct ; I think there is little doubt that he encouraged it. 

“ Ada feels that she ought occasionally to assist you in the nursing,” he said 
one evening; “but I told her, Aunt Winifred, that you would not require her 
services. She is not particularly strong, you know, and stands fatigue wretch- 
edly. Moreover, she appears to have a nervous dread of catching the fever.” 

It would be unfair to call Gerald selfish in thus wishing to shield Ada from 
the same danger which he encountered so willingly; and yet it puzzles me to 
understand how a man of his strict ideas on the subject of duty can uphold the 
violation of it in another, especially when that other is his wife. Thus far my 
nephew’s actions toward his young bride have only corroborated my first opin- 
ions regarding the love he bears her. It is the sort of love with which a 
pretty child often inspires us ; the protective fondness that is satisfied with cun- 
ning prattle and impuisive little embraces, and of which esteem or respect would 
form a wholly ridiculous feature. She is his pet, not his wife. Has it never oc- 
curred to him that there is a place in his life which she does not and cannot fill ? 
Assuredly no; and yet, to a man of Gerald’s fine instincts, such a discovery 
must be an affair of the future. There is an incongruity about his marriage 
which makes one think of a wax doll throned on some grand marble pedestal, or 
a Guido framed in passe-partout. 

From Esther’s accounts of how her sister-in-law’s time has been occupied 
during the last three weeks, I should say that Mr. George Ashley’s visits seem to 
have monopolized a great portion of it. “He seems to have been so anxious 
about Emily,” my niece tells me: from which statement I am at liberty to draw 
my own conclusions. 

Not here in this diary, however. Let me rather write in place of them that 
no woman should dare to breathe one word of unfounded suspicion against— 

] regret very much having begun the above sentence. I would erase it if 
erasures dic not so disfigure a page. Moreover, I have spoiled my pen-knife in 
chipping ice for poor Emily. 

Fourth August.—The convalescent improves nicely. My drowsiness still 
keeps me in the most mortifyingly imbecile condition. This afternoon Esther 
brought George Ashley up to Emily’s room, while I napped in my own. Emily 
had a little pink flush on each cheek when I next saw her, and George Ashley 
had just gone. Am inclined to fancy, from a certain chilliness in my niece’s 
manner when speaking of George, that their acquaintance has not been renewed 
on its previous terms of intimacy. It is said that a severe fit of illness often 
sharpens our perceptive faculties. I trust, if this is the case, that Emily has had 
a disillusionizing interview with her former admirer, whom, by the way, I have 
always considered quite an unrivalled humbug. 

Fifth August.—Rained depressingly from dawn till dark. In the afternoon 
Mr. Ashley imperilied one of his faultless toilettes by paying the inevitable visit. 
He did not honor Emily’s room, however, much to my reliet, as I was engaged 
in reading aloud to her an entertaining novel of the “ linked-sweetness-long- 
drawn-out” school—“ Was He to Blame?” by the author of “ Did She know 
Her own Mind?” Emily, who has read D. S. K. etc., considers it superior to 
the author’s last work; and I, who have not looked into a book of this species 
for years, confess that the novel has decidedly improved since I stored up ma- 
terial for future nightmares over Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis. 
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Apropos of literature, Gerald announced at tea this evening that he intends 
going to New York to-morrow afternoon for the purpose of arranging about the 
publication of those clever magazine articles in book form. He kept his eyes 
fixed upon Ada while speaking, and finished with: 

“ You mustn’t be inconsolable, love, during my absence ; I shall try and make 
it as short as possible. It will be the first separation since our marriage, by-the- 
by.” 

“You might have told me sooner,” she pouted; “especially since I have 
seen so little of you during the past week, Gerald, absorbed as you were in those 
stupid manuscripts.” 

“There has been George Ashley to amuse you,” said Gerald, with a good- 
humored smile. ‘Speaking of George Ashley,” he added, “be careful not to 
flirt too violently in my absence.” 

“ How can you, Gerald, even in jest!” exclaimed Mrs. Kendyll senior, with 
the tea-pot in mid-air. As for Mrs. Kendyll junior, I believe that 1 was the only 
one at table who observed her blush—and blush rather deeply, too. 

Can it be possible that this vapid stripling has presumed to forget— 

How often one does not discover the use of an article till one finds one’s self 
without it! I #ews¢ remember to have that penknife of mine re-sharpened at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Fifth August.—Gerald left this afternoon. I was not present at the farewells 
between himself and Ada, but Esther tells me that they were tearfully affection- 
ate. Dr. Lutven has given Emily permission to leave her room to-morrow. 

Sixth August.—* Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” Pages 
back in this diary of this mine I used those words; and now, while I seat my- 
self to give an account of what has happened, they ring in my ears like some 
haunting echo. 

At about eleven o’clock this morning I happened to enter the parlor and found 
that Lucretia had closed the window-blinds tightly and darkened them. It has 
been for years and years a custom with Lucretia to commit this absurdity, and 
for years and years it has been my custom obstinately to oppose it. When Lu- 
cretia enters the parlor, that room immediately becomes a dungeon. When I 
enter, it speedily brightens inte a place fit for human habitation. We have long 
ago ceased to argue this question of conflicting tastes. I represent the powers 
of Light, she the powers of Darkness. Neither will yield, and the battle is one 
of continual defeat, continual victory. 

This morning, as I stood by the large front window leading out upon the piaz- 
za and was in the act of performing my usual function with the blinds, a voice 
sounded and I somehow paused. 

There was no especial reason for pausing. The voice was George Ashley’s 
and I knew that he was engaged in conversation with Ada, and that they were 
seated together there upon the piazza, directly in front of the window near which 
I stood. I might just as well have made my preSence known to them, and gone 
on from window to window, arranging each to please my light-loving instincts. 
(The opportunity for bathing the parlor in sunshine was altogether a superb one, 
by the way, Lucretia and Esther having lately departed on some morning visit 
at the hotel.) As for listening to what was being said out on the piazza, I can 
conscientiously assert that such an idea never entered my mind until— 

Well, until I Aad listened, and had heard George Ashiey pronounce a certain 
word that it fires my blood to remember. I was a reckless eavesdropper, then, 
voracious after every syllable he uttered. The word that wrought in me this 
singular moral transformation was—A da, 
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“It was a mistake,” the voice went on, “a grievous mistake from the begin- 
ning. You are terribly ill-suited to aech other, and one day you will discover 
this mournful truth—if already its bitterness is unfelt. Do you remember those 
lines in ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 


He will hgid thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse ? 


“ How incessantly, since I have learned to realize your position, Ada, and to 
understand my own feelings, those desolate words have knelled themselves 
through my brain!” 

Her voice. “I wish you would talk a little more pleasantly. please. I think 
you are wrong—quite wrong.” 

A preposterous sigh from Mr. George Ashley. “And you are right, perhaps, 
in striving to conceal from others—most of all from me, so unworthy of the con- 
fidence—the sorrow of your unsatisfied hope, the—” 

“ Really, Mr. Ashley, please don’t.” 

“ Mr. Ashley !” Claude-Melnotteishly. 

“ George, then, since I promised to call you so when—when we were alone.” 

“Ah, you regret the promise ! ” 

I dashed open those blinds like a tornado. The gentleman leapt from his 
chair. The lady screamed slightly. That was all, fora few seconds. Then I 
turned toward Mr. George Ashley and made the following remark : 

“You are a scoundrel.” 

“ Pshaw,” he said, with a nervous smile and the spectre of a laugh. “ You 
were listening behind the window-blinds, I suppose.” 


“ Just long enough,” I snapped, “ to convince myself that you are what I have 


called you.” 

Subsequent reflection, I must here parenthetically state, has assured me that 
my first opinion was an incorrect one. Mr. Ashley does not deserve the name ot 
scoundrel. It presupposes a dignity in the way of villany to which he can 
never attain, True scoundrels are invariably more equal to an emergency like 
that in which he then found himself, than to command only so feeble a weapon 
of defence as: 

“Old maids are a social abomination. I have always thought it, and your 
present behavior, Miss Stang, strengthens my belief.” 

“I don’t choose, sir,” I answered, “to recognize your coarse impertinence by 
responding to it.” Then I marched stiffly to where Mrs. Kendyll was standing, 
and took her hand, and had somehow whisked her into the parlor before she at- 
tempted resistance. While I re-shut the blinds, Mr. Ashley turned on his heel, 
humming something that was meant to be operatically defiant, and descended the 
piazza steps. 

I can hardly recall the first words which I addressed to Gerald’s wife, and 
perhaps it will be better if I do not attempt to recall them. I think my speech 
opened with something—common-place but fiery—about the sacred duties of a 
wife and the inviolableness of marrage-vows. There was something more about 
picking flowers on the edge of a precipice. And there was a great deal about 
Gerald’s noble character, his high moral standard, his belief in the woman he 
had wedded. When I had finished, the object of my trenchant philippic was ia 
a passion of tears. 

“I know it was wicked—very wicked. I love Gerald dearly, and told 47m se 
I tried to stop him again and again, but he would talk in that horrid way.” 
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“ Tried to stop him!” I retorted, with a fierce sneer. “As if he would have 
dared, unless you had encouraged him!” 

“I did not. I was always begging him to be quiet.” 

“Tush!” I snarled, looking daggers. 

“You don’t believe me,” she whimpered, with a great tear in each of 
those purplish eyes, and a general appearance of pallor and grief and gold hair 
sufficient to remind one of Saint—anybody who was unjustly persecuted and ex- 
pired melodiously at the stake forgiving her enemies. “You don’t believe me 
because you hate me. Esther thinks you hate me, and so does mamma”— 
“mamma” meant Lucretia, by the way. ‘Of course, you are going to repeat 
everything to Gerald, and make fearful trouble, and—oh, dear, I wish I was 
dead!” Eyes and pocket-handkerchief associated intimately with each other 
during the next three minutes. 

“Your handkerchief is quite unequal to your emotion,” I said, presently. 
“Take mine, won’t you ? Suppose we consider it a white flag of truce. Nota 
word do I mention to any living soul of what has occurred this morning, pro- 
vided you make me a promise—a solemn promise.” 

“ About what ?” she gurgled, promptly accepting my cambric re-enforcement. 

“ About George Ashley. I have an idea that he will leave D either to- 
day or to-morrow; possibly, however, I may be mistaken in this. But I want 
you to promise me, Ada Kendyll, that if he presumes to visit our house again, 
your behavior will plainly teach him that there shall be no toleration of his former 
insults to your husband’s wife.” 

She looked at me, with a grateful smile sparkling through her tears. 

“Yes, yes; 1 promise. And you'll not mention a word? You are so kind! 
I wish you would try and think a little better of me than you do. I am not half 
as bad as you imagine. It was only because George Ashley was such pleasant 
company, and—” 

But I had left her before the sentence was concluded, and was on my way to 
Emily’s room. Since then ve have met at dinner and again at tea. “ Her man- 
ner,” as the novelists say, “bore no trace of the stormy episode through which 
she had passed.” Neither of us has addressed the other, and as direct personal 
communication seldom takes place between us, no suspicion was excited concern- 
ing a quarrel in the absence of Lucretia and Esther. Each will guard her secret 
well; one for her own sake, one for Gerald’s. Poor Gerald! There is a secret 
time shall reveal to him, be the revelation swift or slow. It were unjust to call 
Ada Kendyll a false wife, or to charge her with that which in another woman— 
a woman who is something better than a mere grown-up child—we shouid be 
apt to term shameful culpability. She is a small soul—just that and no more. 
The man who loves her to-day will despise her to-morrow. It is Gerald’s un- 
avoidable destiny. 


(Extract from Miss Winifred Stang’s Diary of four years from previous dat }) 


4 
A 


Speaking of what happiness seems to have attended Emily’s marriage with 
Dr. Lutven, I am forcibly reminded of some prophecies I once made regarding 
Gerald’s marriage with Ada. 

Those prophecies proved me an out-and-out—was her name Cassandra or 
Clytemnestra? (My classical lore has grown a little rusty through lack of use.) 

There has been no disenchantment—not a shadow of it. There never will 
be—Ada Kendyll is just the same flippant little morsel of cooing absurdity as 
when she sat on the sofa and fondled Lucretia’s hand four years ago; and Ger- 
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aid is exactly the same clever, manly Gerald, with his single weakness of illogi- 
cally adoring this queer duodecimo burlesque of womanhood. Indeed, were such 
a thing possible, his new little prattling Ada (who looks precisely as her mother 
would look if seen through the wrong end of an opera-glass) appears to have 
increased his worship of her old little prattling namesake. 

From a certain humorously-grim way in which Gerald mentioned George 
Ashley not long ago, and from the glance of comic severity directed toward his 
wife when speaking of the gentleman’s sudden departure from D that sum- 
mer, I am led to believe that Ada has narrated to him the story of ker impru- 
dence, and that he has resolved to treat the whole matter as quite a relishable 
joke. Joke or not, my vehement lecture opened that woman’s eyes to a fact she 
was on the verge of forgetting. I mean the love she bore her husband; since 
there can be no doubt that she did, and does, love him with all her limited ca- 
pacity for pure, earnest affection. 

I may as well acknowledge, then, that my theory with regard-to the essential 
promoters of wedded happiness is utterly at fault. Congeniality in tastes, simi- 
larity of purpose, a resemblance between intellects—they all go for nothing, with- 
out that other mysterious bond which effects the real union, independent of them 
all. Love bridges over the widest chasms of mental and even moral diversity. 
I can at last conceive the possibility of Homer enjoying pleasant conjugal rela- 
tions with a New York belle, or of a Petrarch with some wizened blue-stocking 
for his Laura. 


And so I say farewell to the pet prejudice of my life. The effort has cost me 
a struggle, for cobwebs are apt to cling stoutly in the brain of a spinster sixty- 


three her last birthday. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 











A NOVEMBER AFTERNOON. 


HE wind off the Delaware was keen. It reddened the noses of the pretty 
TT young girls hurrying home up Chestnut street, and brightened their eyes ; 
their plaid cloaks and scarlet plumes fluttered; the red sunset glittered on the 
windows ; people called gayly to each other as they passed ; out of every area 
window came savory whiffs of dinner. The world, to Sam Bender, had never 
seemed more insultingly good-humored. 

“ How d’ye like this blow, Sam? Smells winterish, eh?” 

“ How goes it, Bender ?” 

“ What’s the good news, Sam?” 

Bender turned at this. It was little Joe Houston, one of his fellow-clerks, 
who had clapped him on the back. 

“Good news? no good news,” turning gruffly away. Yet he wished the fan- 
tastic little fellow would stay with him. He felt terribly alone—as he had never 
done before in all his life—things had reached such a narrow strait with him 
to-day. 

“Tut, tut, Bender! You’re morbid since you've been sick. Do you think 
you're think the first man that’s had typhoid ?” 

“T’ve lost more than health. I find to-day Stouch stopped my salary after 


the first week.” 
“Whew! But, after all, what’s money, boy? Can sordid dust make the 


‘bosom’s lord sit lighter on his throne?” tapping his gaudy little waistcoat 
theatrically. “ Anyhow, I don’t believe Stouch knew anything about it. Its 
’ 


that cursed old Morris.’ 

“What does that matter? It’s gone. I have been saving for years to pay 
off the mortgage on our house. I'll have to take the money to clear off the 
debts of the last three months, and the mortgage fells due to-morrow.” 

“That’s the devil’s own luck! Such a snug little house, too! How sng 
have you lived there, Sam?” 

“]T was born init. It’s the Bender homestead. I’ve been saving ever since 
I was married, to pay off that mortgage. But now—” 

“ Mary’s done her share of saving, too.” 

Bender was silent a moment. “I have no fault to find with my wife,” he 
said, coldly. 

“ No chance of renewal?” 

“None. He is glad of the chance to foreclose.” 

“Too bad, too bad!” He was chewing his sandy moustache. Joe was 
always fidgetty and in motion. “ There’s Kitty-Stouch coming now. She’s a 
brick of a girl! Know her? It would be worth a fellow’s while to cut in there, 
hey? If you’ve nothing more to say, I'll join her, Sam,” his eager face growing 
as red as his hair as the young lady came near. 

“T’ve nothing more to say.” 

“’Bye, then!” touching his cap and skipping off to the side of the large, 
calm-eyed blonde who was now abreast of them. Her heavy, lustrous silk 
brushed against Sam as she swept by. When Houston joined her he spoke 
eagerly, motioning back to Sam; then they both laughed. What had induced 
Bender to make a confidant of the man? He cursed his own folly, looking after 
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him as he went skipping along, light as a grasshopper. Yet he used to think Joe 
was soft-hearted as a woman. But what did it matter to any man that he stood 
there ruined to-day, the patient toil of years swept away in one blow? What did 
the world care? Or God ?—if there were a God. He looked for a few minutes 
stolidly over the heads of the gay, moving crowd into the cloudy sky. 

Only a year ago Sam had been a rigid church member, teaching a class of 
boys in the Sunday School. He tried to teach them to trust in a living Christ, 
to trust in each other; constantly growing stronger himself from the teaching. 
Now— 

It was not the loss of the money. But that Mary should have turned from 
him— 

He walked down the street, his head on his breast. Then he came slowly 
back to the door of Sauls’ ware-rooms. In a few minutes he could know the 
worst, and he would not shirk it. 

He did not remember ever to have noticed this place particularly before. It 
was a seven-storied white marble building—the ware-rooms above, the ground- 
floor occupied as a sale department. The manufacture was exclusively that of 
gas fixtures. 

The windows, beside one of which he stood, were filled with costly bronzes ; 
the lofty ceiling of the room within glittered with chandeliers and lustres. Two 
or three of these great gewgaws would have paid for his home, he thought, bit- 
terly. It was strange that, at that moment, when he was waiting to know if 
his wife were true or false to him, the loss of the home should have recurred to 
him. But it had become, through long years of waiting, of penny-saving and 
self-denial, a mania with Bender. 

“Saul, Crompton & Saul”—he read the name of the firm over and over. 
The Sauls were merchant princes—Hicksite Friends. He knew their stately 
houses out on Locust street. It was Crompton whom Morris, the overseer, had 
told him, with so meaning a smile, was a gay fellow, “not to be trusted with so 
pretty a wife as yours, Bender.” 

It was only this morning that Morris had told him this, when he had crept 
down to the office for the first time after his three months’ illness. He felt, when 
he opened the office door, as if it were the ghost of Sam Bender who was going 
in, the strength was so drained out of his body. Then he had, for a long time, 
noticed the change in Mary—how pre-occupied she was, silent, going about the 
house with her thoughts far off. He had not failed to note her long absences, 
even when he was still ill, and needed, or thought he needed, her constant care. 

This thing had worked a deep change in him. Sam Bender was not the man 
to ask questions or chatter over his jealousy or wounded love. He only put his 
wife coldly from him, a little space, and waited. At the most, he fancied that she 
had grown wearied of the sick-room and sick man. But when sue was put away 
from him, the soul seemed to grow weak in his weak body. They had beena 
peculiarly loving husband and wife. 

That morning, Morris had told him first, of the stoppage of his salary. 
“Very sorry, Mr. Bender; glad to have you back again in the works. But the 
salary only went on for one week. Very true, very true, Mr. Stouch has been 
in the habit of continuing back pay with some old retainers. But we are draw- 
ing in, sir, drawing in. The money-market never was so tight.” 

It was as Bender walked away from the desk that Morris called him back, 
and asked him about Mary. “A particular friend of young Crompton’s, eh?” 

“ My wife does not know Mr. Crompton. Nor do I,” 
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“No? Better if you did then,” with a serious look. “Mrs. Bender does. I 
meet them sauntering along in the evening together frequently. Crompton’s an 
attractive fellow. No wonder women like him for a friend. Irish, you know; 
gay, handsome, genial. Too attractive to be trusted with as pretty a woman as 
your wife, Bender, if you’ll allow me to say it.” 

“I will not allow you to say it, Mr. Morris. You do not know my Mary, and 
are not capable of judging her. For my part, I am glad if she has made a pleas- 
ant friend.” 

Morris laid down his pen and came outside of the desk railing. “Now, 
don’t be offended and sulky, lad,” drawing him aside. “I’m an older man than 
you. I know women better. They are nervous and magnetic, especially high- 
spirited, delicate women like your Mary, if that’s her name. They grow tired of 
the jog-trot life at home, and the dull, daily talks with their husbands. They 
pine for some repetition of the old romantic, love-making days. So they forma 
platonic friendship. That’s the worst I ever suspected of your wife—a platonic 
friendship. But if she were my wife,” emphatically, “I would as lief another 
man kissed her lips as paltered in that fashion with her heart.” 

“T am not afraid.” Coldly. 

“Of course not. Oh, certainly not! I’m sorry I mentioned it.” 

“On the contrary, I am obliged to you for your interest in me. But you are 
mistaken.” 

“Well, good-day, Bender. You'll be on hand to-morrow? By-the-way, 
though, it was odd now that Mrs. Bender did not mention Crompton to you?” 

He was not angry with Morris, though he had tried to blind him as he did. 
The old man wanted to save him—and her. 

He did not go home again, though he had promised Mary to be back by noon. 
He had not intended to begin work until the next day. He told her he would 
bring the back salary with him, in time for her to pay off the pressing bills that 
afternoon. He would draw the money from the savings-bank, too, to clear the 
mortgage. Bui, on leaving Morris, he had gone wandering aimlessly about the 
streets, out to Fairmount at last, down between the great wheels, over which the 
river rushed in a hell of sound. It would be so easy to end it all! But Bender 
was a slow, phlegmatic man, not apt to be moved by any sudden temptation. 

He came back to Chesnut street in the afternoon. Young Ward met him, 
one of the clerks of the savings-bank. “Hello! Sam. You told me you meant 
to draw that little pile of your’s to-day. Bank’s just closing. If you want it, 
come along.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” following him. 

“Going to clear your mortgage, eh? That’s clever. Well, there you are,” 
counting out the notes and smiling over the counter. Sam smiled back at him. 
Then he went out, and down to Saul & Crompton’s. He would meet her there, 
if it was true: the devil whispered that into his ear as a certainty. He had been 
standing by the window for about an hour when Joe Houston passed. 

People went in and out of the show-rooms; but Mary’s slight figure, in the 
well-worn brown suit, was not among them. He peered in now and then through 
the shining vista of gilt work and colored glass, to see Crompton. He would 
know him at the first sight, he knew—“ tall, genial, handsome.” There was no 
one like him among the dapper little clerks. It began io grow dark at last. He 
went in. 

“Ts Mr. Crompton in?” 

“Tn his private office, sir. Second floor. Will you walk up?” 
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One of the clerks was coming down the stairs. “He’s engaged just now, 
Phil. A lady.” 

“Will you wait, sir?” said the first. “Sit down,” pushing a stool toward 
him, seeing how white and weak he was. 

“ll go outside, into the air.” 

“You may miss Mr. Crompton. He comes down the private stairs often on 
the other street. Shall I send your name up?” 

“No.” He went out to the other street. He knew Crompton would come 
down the private stairs. He knew who would be with him. The door of this 
side entrance was narrow; there was a fruiterer’s stall next to it. Standing in 
the shadow, Bender was almost concealed from view. 

Half an hour passed; the State-house clock struck five. He moved to go 
away. After all, it might be but a devilish dream. Mary was at home, doubt- 
less, watching at the window for him, with Jackey in her arms. 

The door above opened. There was a moment’s pause, and ther a man’s 
voice. “Take care. The stairs are dark. Give me your hand.” A ringing, 
rich voice, such as would belong to a genial, love-making Irishman, softened now 
to a very tender inflection. Then there was a quick, light step upon the stairs. 
Bender had learned to know it years ago. They came out together on the pave- 
ment. Mary’s dress almost touched her husband ; it was her one good dress, 
the brown silk so long kept for church. She had a bit of blue chenille, too, 
twisted in and out of the coils of her black hair. It was many a day since she 
had taken that trouble to look fair in his eyes! They spoke together in a low 
tone, Crompton urging something which she faintly resisted. He prevailed at 
last, though. 

“T will be there at nine, then?” raising his voice. 

* At nine, if you will,” she said, gently. 

“ Will it be safe?” 

“Oh, quite safe. He goes to bed early since his sickness. Poor old Sam!” 
with a nervous laugh. 

“Shall I not go home with you now? It grows late.” 

“No, no. We may be seen together.” He held her hand in his a moment, 
and then she was gone. Crompton stood still, looking after her. Bender came 
up the pavement and faced him. His face was so ghastly and menacing that the 
younger man drew back, and the air died on his lips which he was softly hum- 
ming. The low sunlight fell on his elegantly-dressed figure as he stood threre— 
on the flushed, handsome face, with its full, reddish beard and hair. 

Sam halted, and then went on. 

“ Poor devil, I wonder whether women or whiskey have driven Ai mad,” 
thought Crompton, beginning his tune again a moment after. 

Bender went down toward Fourth street with slow, resolute steps. His old 
strength seemed to have come back to him in the last half hour. Stopping at a 
large boarding-house he sent in for Ward, the bank clerk. They had been old 
chums in Bender’s bachelor days. 

“Lend me your revolver, Horace; I’ll be done with it by to-morrow. Mine 
is broken and I never bought another.” 

“ Of course.” Ward vanished and reappeared in a moment. “ What are 
you going to shoot, Sam—rats ?” 

Bender took the pistol and turned away without speaking. He had been 
deaf and blind to every sight or sound of the streets since Mary’s voice rung in 
After he was gone his manner recurred to Ward as strange and un- 


§I 


his ears. 
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pleasant. “I believé I’ll go after him,” he thought. But dinner was ready, and 
he turned back into the dark entry; and, being a feather-headed young fellow, 
forgot the whole matter speedily. 

The pistol was not charged. Bender stopped at a shop on the way up street, 
and loaded it carefully. It was nearly dark when he reached his own steps. 
Mary opened the door before he could touch it. She wore yet her silk dress and 
her pretty collar of fine lace; her hair was curled about her face; her cheeks 
were pink and hot; her liquid eyes brilliant with a new fire. He saw it all. 
What was it Morris had said about their hunger for a repetition of the old love- 
making days? She put up her mouth to be kissed, as usual, and when he passed 
her, hurried in after him, taking his hand. 

“Poor old papa! He’s tired! Goin, Jackey; don’t worry father now.” 

So skilled in deception already! She was leading him into the dining-room, 
where supper was spread ; but he put her quietly aside and passed up to his own 
room. She followed him. “ You are worn out. Why did you stay in the works 
all day?” coming behind him and putting her white hands on his shoulder as 
he sat staring into the fire. When he did not answer, she drew his head back 
on her breast and kissed his lips. That kiss set fire to the smouldering mad- 
ness within the man; but he was always quiet and grave. He looked her 
steadily in the eyes. How beautiful the face was that bent over him! Some 
dainty Ariel of a spirit looked out of it which e had never conquered nor owned. 
He saw that clearly now. 

She turned away from him at last, and busied herself about the room—went 
down and brought him a cup of tea. The farce of playing the wife over, she be- 
came absent, as was usual with her now; her thoughts far off. He took out 
the roll of notes, and laid them down on the mantel-shelf. 

“There is the mortgage money.” 

“Yes.” She did not brighten and flush as she would once have done. He 
remembered how often she had taken out her pencil and counted up these sav- 
ings in a triumphant sum, drawing a little framework of vines about it, and pre- 
senting it to him with her joyous little chuckle. She scarcely glanced at the 
money now. But he would try her further. 

“T cannot use it for the mortgage. Stouch refuses to pay the back salary.” 

“ Then the mortgage will be foreclosed to-morrow? And you will lose your 
home?” She came suddenly close to him, her face colorless, her dark eyes wet 
and full of pity. Not love. ' He was not deceived. 

Not love. 

No wonder she had some little compassion for the man in whose bosom she 
had lain for years, on this night when she meant to fly from him. “ Poor old 
Sam!” 

“The loss of the house matters little to us now.” 

“Why, I thought your heart was bound up4n it.” She paused suddenly, a 
keen suspicion flashing into her face. ‘ What else have you lost ?” 

For a moment there was silence, the husband and wife looking steadily at 
each other, the oil-lamp burning with uncertain yellow flashes between them. 
“I do not know,” he said at last, in as quiet a tone as though replying to an or- 
dinary question, “what there is left to me. There is nothing on God’s earth 
that I can call my own.” 

She did not answer by a word ; but stood motionless, with the same pene- 
trating, doubtful look fixed on him. Now, Mary was not naturally a reticent 
woman ; all her emotions bubbled straight to the surface. She had been a gay, 
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giddy girl ; and now, when she was a mother, she kept the house alive with what 
her husband censured as a most unmatronly light-heartedness : singing, jesting, 
laughing most of the time, and washing away any trouble in a shower of tears. 
Her immobility now proved how deep his thrust had wounded her. 

“ You’ve nobody in the world? Nobody. Not even me,” she said, slowly, 
at last. She turned to the window, putting her hand, for support, on an old chair 
that stood there. It was a worn and shabby chair; but she had nursed both the 
children in it. Jackey and little Jenny: Jenny who was dead; who would never 
lie on her breast again. Did she remember? She looked at it, and then at him 
for a moment; and then, without a word, turned away and left the room. 

He knew that she would never enter it again. It was strange how many of 
these intuitions, amounting to certainties, came to him to-night. He thought 
that pain, in this great crisis of his life, had given him a spiritual clearness of 
insight. Another person might have suggested that the devil helped him. 

It was only seven o’clock ; there were two hours yet to pass before the end. 
He sat by the fire, pushing the poker between the bars, looking around him. 
There was nothing in the cheaply-furnished, pretty chamber that had not to- 
night a terrible meaning for him. He remembered when he had brought that 
very chair home, two or three weeks after Jack was born ; and, lifting Mary out 
of bed, had placed her in it, and laid her baby in her arms. 

That was only six years ago; yet he thought of himself then as but a boy. 
What a perpetual frolic they made of life then! Hard at work and miserably 
poor; but joking away all weariness or want; how full of joy and content the 
world was ; how many friends they had then! 

He had learned since to see things differently. When he set his heart on 
paying off that mortgage, it seemed to suddenly open his eyes to the serious- 
ness of life. It affected his religion. He began to see faults in the old friends 
who were in the habit of dropping in every day, finding Mary’s house so 
pleasant ; he began to fear his own and his wife’s spiritual character would suf- 
fer from contact with them: one by one he had driven them off. As he stinted 
and saved more and more to gather this money, his ideas of duty hardened. He 
had grown old and grave, while Mary remained the same cheerful, happy-tem- 
pered girl. 

To-night, for the first time, a dull doubt came to him, whether he had not 
been to blame ; her perpetual good-humor, her eager interest in people about her, 
her singing, her noisy romps with Jack, all had seemed giddy and trivial to him ; 
he had rebuked her incessantly for them. “It was a solemn thing to live: who 
could go dancing over graves?” had come to be a proverb, with him. Could he 
have driven her from him? Driven her to a man whose temperament suited 
her own? 

He was standing before a looking-glass, and he could not help comparing his 
own commonplace, gloomy face, with its stubby black beard, to the gay, win- 
ning countenance that had won her from him. 

He put his hand up to hide the face from himself. 

“T loved her,” he said, quietly ; thinking that if she had known how much, 
she would have forgiven him. He sat down again. Searching again for mis- 
erable secrets in the fire. He had become a wiser man since he had been ill. 
Sitting staring day after day into the embers, he had learned how utterly hollow 
the world was, how treacherous were men, and faithless were women. Nothing 
was true but God; and as God, to Sam Bender, meant his own narrow notions of 
duty, there was nothing to lift him out of the slough in the thought: there 
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was nothing in it either to check him, in the slow, subtle madness that nerved 
him to his present purpose. 

What maddening fancies those two hours brought to the unhappy man, it is 
needless for us to know. 

The house remained very quiet. When Jackey’s bed-time came, he heard 
his mother bring him the child to the door, and opened it for him to enter. But 
he would not look at the little fellow in his white night-gown, who stood pull- 
ing at his coat. Beside him, on the mantel-shelf, lay the pistol, ready tor use. 
He could not touch or look at the child, but motioned him away, turning his 
back on him. 

Eight o’clock came. He heard his wife come again to the door, softly listen- 
ing. He remained quite still. She should think him asleep. “ By nine o’clock 
all would be safe,” was part of her plan, 

The clock in the hall rang out half-past eight. Vie. Bender took up the 
pistol, and concealing it in his breast, left the chamber. Passing the door of 
the child’s room, he stopped and laid his hand on the wood—with a sudden, pas- 
sionate tenderness, as though it had been the boy himself, “ Jackey! Jackey,” 
he cried. To-morrow the child would be alone—without father or mother. It 
might have been different. 

But it was too late now.. He went down the stairs, and entered a small un- 
lighted room adjoining the parlor. 

In another moment there wasa roll of wheels on the street, a carriage 
stopped at the door, and then there was a low ring at the bell. 

“They carry the matter boldly!” he muttered. Whatever agony of pain the 
old love that would not be stifled had cost him to-night, was over now; an im- 
placable madness seized him: the fury with which the hound pants the mo- 
ment before it falls upon its prey They were in his power. 

He crept nearer to the door ; held it ajar, his hand upon the lock. He heard 
Crompton enter, and the next moment the soft rustle of Mary’s dress. He could 
not distinguish her words, but the tones of her voice made him shudder. Not 
for years had they thrilled with such nervous, trembling joy as now. She laughed 
once, a low hysterical laugh not far from tears. Crompton spoke in a whisper. 
Once she raised her voice a little. 

“ You do not know what to-day is to me! I have waited for it for years!” 

Bender raised his hand: his finger was on the trigger. He pushed the door; 
but before it opened, Mary left the parlor, going lightly up the stairs. She had 
apparently forgotten something for her flight. 

He stood waiting, her steps sounded above him. When she should re-open 
the door would be his time. 

She was on the stairs. One moment more—then—she broke into the verse 
of an old song ; an old silly habit of hers to sing when her heart was full. 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air, 

His very foot has music in’t 
As it comes up the stair. 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There is nae luck at a’, 


There’s little pleasure in the house, 
When my gudeman’s awa. 


It was Ais song. He had liked it best in their old courting days: he had 
made her sing the children to sleep with it always. 
The pistol dropped from his hand. “She is true. My God! she is true! 
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He stood there, for how long he never knew. He heard the low murmur of 
their voices. The devil, be sure, did not leave him altogether. 

He fancied her hand in Crompton’s: their lips meeting. But the weapon 
lay at untouched his feet. 

Why should he not at least open the door? He had a right to their secret, 
whether guilty or not. The man trembled: great drops of sweat wrung out on 
his forehead. 

“She is my wife. She is a true woman. Though she kill me, yet I will 
trust inher.” Yet there was nothing to fight back the devil of suspicion but that 
cheery old song. 

The hall-door opened and shut at last. There were hurried voices outside, 
and then the carriage rolled away. Was she gone ? 

He thrust the pistol in his breast, and opened the door. Mary stood there, 
her face flushed, tears in her eyes, folding up a strip of paper. When she saw 
him, she sprang forward, and hugged him close. 

“The money! the money!” she sobbed. “For the mortgage!” crying and 
laughing, till she cried again ; telling him between times that she made it—she— 
in her usual tumultuous fashion. ‘“Couldn’t he understand ? ” 

“No, I don’t understand,” he said, soothing and petting her as he had for- 
gotten to do for many along day. “I have been duller than you know, Mary. 
But it’s over now, thank God.” 

“Tt was all my drawing, you know,Sam. My one talent, as you used to call 
it. When you were so hardly pressed two years ago, I thought I might turn it 
to account. I went to the Academy of Design. And I did turn it to account— 
in designing. Don’t you understand now? Friend Matthew Saul said I hada 
very pretty gift, indeed. Everybody was anxious to help me. It’s such a 
friendly world, Sam,” creeping closer to him. 

“Is it Mary? Perhaps so. God knows.” 

“So they took me into the establishment, and paid me for designing new 
patterns of gas fixtures. Ten dollars a stone. That was two years ago. And 
I have not drawn the money till to-day. I heard—taking breath, and speaking 
slowly, that you were not to receive your back pay. So I went to Mr. Crompton 
this afternoon and asked for a settlement. He is the business man, and so con- 
siderate and kind! I always thought how much alike you were, and what good 
friends you would be, when you knew him. It wasn’t pay-day, and it took some 
time to make out my account. But he offered to bring the money himself to- 
night, that I might give it to you as a surprise in the morning. And he did 
bring it, and there is enough to pay off the mortgage ; and now have you nothing 
and nobody you can call your own, in the world—not even me? ” 

Sam Bender only held his wife close to his breast and kissed her. She was 
so used to his silence—when he was deeply moved, that she did not heed it. 

“You thought me brutal—mad, to-night, Mary ?” 

“Bless your dear old miserable face! How could I be so silly? You have 
been ill and nervous, and the disappointment to-day was more than you could 
bear. I understood it all! I sent Jackey in, thinking he would comfort you. 
Shall we go and tell Jackey about the mortgage ?” anxiously. 

“T doubt if he would understand.” 

“ Perhaps not,” looking blank. “Though Jackey understands a great many 
things that would surprise you. He’s a very wise child. Who can that be so 
late? Mr. Crompton’s carriage again!” 

The door opened and the handsome Irishman entered, a lady on his arm. 
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He blushed a little as he glanced down at her, laughing and looking hand- 
somer than ever. “I asked leave, Mrs. Bender, you remember, once, to make 
known my promised wife to you? I have brought her to-night. She has an 
errand to your husband which,. she fancies, will not wait.” 

The words came to Bender like far-off, pleasant sounds in adream. How 
bright the fire glowed! What a cordial, wholesome ring there was in the man’s 
voice! A fellow it would be good to know. The girl's face, too, was sweet and 
friendly ; he had seen it before, in some pleasant time which he could not 
remember. But there was no woman who would not look dark and dim beside 
Mary. Where had she hidden that tender, glowing beauty all these many years? 
The very familiar room had a look which it used to wear when the first glamour 
of their married life made everything about them mysterious and bright. 

Was that old time coming again ? 

Crompton’s cheerful, ruddy face was before him. “I am so glad to have the 
chance of shaking you by the hand. I have been waiting for it a long time.” 

Sam took the hand and shook it heartily. 

“Mrs. Bender, this is Miss Stouch, who hopes shé will not bear that name a 
month longer.” 

The fair, calm-looking beauty took Mary’s hand and then kissed her, after the 
manner of women. “I’ve heard all about the mortgage and the secret,” she 
whispered. “Wasn’t it delicious? But I havea message for your husband. 
Papa bade me say to you, Mr. Bender,” turning, with a business-like look, to 
Sam, “that he has been ill for several weeks—that horrid rheumatism it is ; and 
he had to leave the business almost entirely in the hands of Mr. Morris, who 
will make mistakes sometimes. He is so sorry that there is one in yours, and 
that your rightful salary was detained. He begged me to hand you this letter.” 

“ The salary is not due,” said Sam, stiffly. ‘Mr. Morris will tell you that.” 

“ Mr. Morris has no authority to speak for us,” the young lady said, haughtily. 
“Tt is not the custom of our house to make deductions in case of sickness.” 

“It is the best policy,” said Mary, quietly. ‘A house loses nothing by gen- 
erous dealing. At least, not with men like my husband.” 

Bender stood hesitating. ‘ How did your father know?” 

“Oh, it was that little creature, Joe Houston, who told me. Where is the 
man, in the world? He came with us—so ridiculous, Mrs. Bender! But the 
best fellow in the world! The tears were actually in his eyes when he told me 
how unjustly your husband had been treated. Oh, here he is!” 

“Here I am!” Joe came in with a skip and a flourish. “Here we all are, 
Sam. God bless you, boy! Just like a scene ina play. It’s a jolly good world 
after all, now, isn’t it? What a devil of a humor you were in with it to-day, 
though, to be sure? You look as if you were cured now”’—in an undertone, 
where Bender stood apart with his wife. 

“ Are you cured?” she said, softly, touching him. 

“ By an old song,” he said. “Some time I will tell you all, Mary. But let 
me hear your songs and your laugh every day. You do not know from what they 
have saved me.” 

He stood looking at them talking together, a smile on his lips, but his eyes 
dim as a man’s seldom are in this world; thinking of the song, and of how 
many messengers He had in this world, and how none of them ever failed in its 


errand. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 





MRS. STRONGITHARM’S REPORT. 


R. EDITOR,—If you ever read tne “ Burroak Banner” (which you will 
M find among your exchanges, as the editor publishes your prospectus for 
six weeks every year, and sends no bill to you) my name will not be that of a 
stranger. Let me throw aside all affectation of humility, and say that I hope it 
is already and not unfavorably familiar to you. I am informed by those who 
claim to know, that the manuscripts of obscure writers are passed over by you 
editors without examination—in short, that I must first have a name, if I hope 
to make one. The fact that an article of three hundred and seventy-five pages, 
which I sént, successively, to the “ North American Review,” the “ Catholic 
World ” and the “ Radical,” was in each case returned to me with my knot on 
the tape by which it was tied, convinces me that such is indeed the case. A 
few years ago I should not have meekly submitted to treatment like this; but 
late experiences have taught me the vanity of many womanly dreams. 

You are acquainted with the part I took (I am swve you must have seen it in 
the “ Burroak Banner,’ eight years ago) in creating that public sentiment in our 
favor, which invested us with all the civil and political rights of men. How the 
editors of the “ Revolution,” to which I subscribe, and the conventions in favor 
of the .equal rights of women, recently held in Boston and other cities, have 
failed to notice our noble struggle, is a circumstance for which I will not try to 
account. I will only say—and it is a hint which some persons will understand— 
that there are other forms of jealousy than those which spring from love. 

It is, indeed, incredible that so little is known, outside the State of Atlantic, 
of the experiment—I mean the achievement—of the last eight years. While the 
war lasted, we did not complain that our work was ignored; but now that our 
sisters in other States are acting as if in complete unconsciousness of what we 
have done—now, that we need their aid and they need ours (but in different 
ways), it is time that somebody should speak. Were Selina Whiston living, I 
should leave the task to her pen; she never recovered from the shock and mor- 
tification of her experiences in the State Legislature, in ’64—but I will not antic- 
ipate the history. Of all the band of female iconoclasts, as the Hon. Mr. Screed 
called us in jest—it was no jest afterwards, Azs image being the first to go down 
—of all, I say, “some are married, and some are dead,” and there is really no 
one left so familiar with the circumstances as I am, and equally competent to give 
a report of them. 

Mr. Spelter (the editor of the “ Burroak Banner”) suggests that I must be 
brief, if 1 wish my words to reach the ears of the millions for whom they are de- 
signed ; and I shall do my best to be so. If I were not obliged to begin at the 
very beginning, and if the interests of Atlantic had not been swallowed up, like 
those of other little States, in the whirlpool of national politics, I should have 
much less to say. But if Mr. George Fenian Brain and Mrs. Candy Station do 
not choose to inform the public of either the course or the results of our struggle, 
am I to blame? If I could have attended the convention in Boston, and had 
been allowed to speak—and I am sure the distinguished Chairwoman would have 
given me a chance—it would have been the best way, no doubt, to set our case 
before the world. 

I must first tell you how it was that we succeeded in forcing the men to accept 
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our claims, so much in advance of other States. We were indebted for it chiefly 
to the skill and adroitness of Selina Whiston. The matter had been agitated, it is 
true, for some years before, and as early as 1856, a bill, drawn up by Mrs. Whis- 
ton herself, had been introduced into the Legislature, where it received three 
votes. Moreover, we had held meetings in almost every election precinct in the 
State, and our Annual Fair (to raise funds) at Gaston, while the Legislature was 
in session, was always very brilliant and successful. So the people were not en- 
tirely unprepared. 

Although our State had gone for Fremont in 1856, by a small majority, the 
Democrats afterwards elected their Governor; and both parties, therefore, had 
hopes of success in 1860. The canvass began early, and was very animated. 
Mrs. Whiston had already inaugurated the custom of attending political meet- 
ings, and occasionally putting a question to the stump orator—no matter of which 
party ; of sometimes, indeed, taking the stump herself, after the others had ex- 
hausted their wind. She was very witty, as you know, and her stories were so 
good and so capitally told, that neither Democrat nor Republican thought of 
leaving the ground while she was upon the stand. 

Now, it happened that our Congressional District was one of the closest. It 
happened, also, that our candidate (I am a Republican, and so is Mr. Strong- 
itharm) was rather favorably inclined to the woman’s cause. It happened, third- 
ly—and this is the seemingly insignificant pivot upon which we whirled into tri- 
umph—that he, Mr. Wrangle, and the opposing candidate, Mr. Tumbrill, had 
arranged to hold a joint meeting at Burroak. This meeting took place ona 
magnificent day, just after the oats-harvest ; and everybody, for twenty miles 
around, was there. Mrs. Whiston, together with Sarah Pincher, Olympia Knapp, 
and several other prominent advocates of our cause, met at my house in the 
morning ; and we all agreed that it was time to strike a blow. The rest of us 
magnanimously decided to take no part in the concerted plan, though very eager 
todo so. Selina Whiston declared that she must have the field to herself; and 
when she said that, we knew she meant it. 

It was generally known that she was on the ground. In fact, she spent most 
of the time while Messrs. Wrangle and Tumbrill were speaking, in walking 
about through the crowds—so after an hour apiece for the gentlemen, and then 
fifteen minutes apiece fora rejoinder, and the Star Spangled Banner from the 
band, for both sides, we were not a bit surprised to hear a few cries of “ Whis- 
ton!” from the audience. Immediately we saw the compact gray bonnet and 
brewn serge dress (she knew what would go through a crowd without tearing !) 
splitting the wedge of people on the steps leading to the platform. I noticed 
that the two Congressional candidates looked at each other and smiled, in spite 
of the venomous charges they had just been making. 

Well—I won’t attempt to report her speech, though it was her most splendid 
effort (as people w7// say, when it was no effort to her at all). But the substance 
of it was this: after setting forth woman’s wrongs and man’s tyranny, and tax- 
ation without representation, and an equal chance, and fair play, and a struggle 
for life (which you know all about from the other conventions), she turned 
squarely around to the two candidates and said: _ 

“ Now to the practical application. You, Mr. Wrangle, and you, Mr. Tum- 
brill, want to be elected to Congress. The district is a close one: you have both 
counted the votes in advance (oh, I know your secrets !) and there isn’t a differ- 
ence of a hundred in your estimates. A very little will turn the scale either way. 
Perhaps a woman’s influence—perhaps my voice—might do it. But I will give 
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you an equal chance. So much power is left to woman, despite what you with- 
hold, that we, the women of Putnam, Shinnebaug, and Rancocus counties, are 
able to decide which of you shall be elected. Either of you would give a great 
deal to have a majority of the intelligent women of the District on your side: it 
would already be equivalent to success. Now, to show that we understand the 
political business from which you have excluded us—to prove that we are capa- 
ble of imitating the noble example of men—we offer to sell our influence, as they 
their votes, to the highest bidder!” 

There was great shouting and cheering among the people at this, but the 
two candidates, somehow or other, didn’t seem much amused. 

“T stand here,” she continued, “in the interest of my struggling sisters, and 
with authority to act for them. Which of you will bid the most—not in offices 
or material advantages, as is the way of your parties, but in the way of help to 
the Woman’s Cause? Which of you will here publicly pledge himself to say a 
word for us, from now until election-day, whenever he appears upon the stump?” 

There was repeated cheering, and cries of “Got ’em there!” (Men are so 
vulgar). 

“T pause fora reply. Shall they not answer me?” she continued, turning to 
the audience. 

Then there were tremendous cries of “ Yes! yes! Wrangle! Tumbrill!” 

Mr. Wrangle looked at Mr. Tumbrill, and made a motion with his head, sig- 
nifying that he should speak. Then Mr. Tumbrill looked at Mr. Wrangle, and 
made a motion signifying that Ae should speak. The people saw all this, and 
laughed and shouted as if they would never finish. 

Mr. Wrangle, on second thoughts (this is my private surmise), saw that bold- 
ness would just then be popular; so he stepped forward. 

“Do I understand,” he said, “that my fair and eloquent friend’ demands per- 
fect political and civil equality for her sex ?” 

“T do!” exclaimed Selina Whiston, in her firmest manner. 

**Let me be more explicit,” he continued. “You mean precisely the same 
rights, the same duties, the same obligations, the same responsibilities ?” 

She repeated the phrases after him, affirmatively, with an emphasis which I 
never heard surpassed. 

“Pardon me once more,” said Mr. Wrangle; “the right to vote, to hold of- 
fice, to practise law, theology, medicine, to take part in all municipal affairs, to 
sit on juries, to be called upon to aid in the execution of the law, to aid in sup- 
pressing disturbances, enforcing public order, and performing military duty ?” 

Here there were loud cheers from the audience; and a good many voices 
cried out: “ Got her there!” (Men are so very vulgar). 

Mrs. Whiston looked troubled for a moment, but she saw that a moment’s 
hesitation would be fatal to our scheme, so she brought out her words as if each 
one were a maul-blow on the butt-end of a wedge: 

“ All—that—we—demand !” 

‘“Then,” said Mr. Wrangle, “I bid my support in exchange for the wom- 
en’s! Just what the speaker demands, without exception or modification—equal 
privileges, rights, duties and obligations, without regard to the quesiion of sex! 
Is that broad enough ?” 

I was all in a tremble when it came to that. Somehow Mr. Wrangle’s ac- 
ceptance of the bid did not inspire me, although it promised so much. I had 
anticipated opposition, dissatisfaction, tumult. So had Mrs. Whiston, and I 
could see, and the crowd could see, that she was not greatly elated. 
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Mr. Wrangle made a very significant bow to Mr. Tumbrill, and then sat 
down. There were cries of “Tumbrill!” and that gentleman—none of us, of 
course, believing him sincere, for we knew his private views—came forward 
and made exactly the same pledge. I will do both parties the justice to say that 
they faithfully kept their word; nay, it was generally thought the repetition of 
their brief pleas for woman, at some fifty meetings before election came, had 
gradually conducted them to the belief that they were expressing their own per- 
sonal sentiments. The mechanical echo in public thus developed into an opin- 
ion in private. My own political experience has since demonstrated to me that 
this is a phenomenon very common among men. 

The impulse generated at that meeting gradually spread all over the State. 
We—the leaders of the Women’s Movement—did not rest until we had exacted 
the same pledge from all the candidates of both parties ; and the nearer it drew 
towards election-day, the more prominence was given, in the public meetings, to 
the illustration and discussion of the subject. Our State went for Lincoln bya 
majority of 2,763 (as you will find by consulting the “ Tribune Almanac”), and 
Mr. Wrangle was elected to Congress, having received a hundred and forty-two 
more votes than his opponent. Mr. Tumbrill has always attributed his defeat 
to his want of courage in not taking up at once the glove which Selina Whiston 
threw down. 

I think I have said enough to make it clear how the State of Atlantic came to 
be the first to grant equal civil and political rights to women. When the Legis- 
lature of 1860-61 met at Gaston, we estimated that we might count upon fifty- 
three out of the seventy-one Republican Senators and Assemblymen, and on 
thirty-four out of the sixty-five Democrats. This would give a majority of twen- 
ty-eight in the House, and ten in the Senate. Should the bill pass, there was 
still a possibility that it might be vetoed by the Governor, of whom we did not 
feel sure. We therefore arranged that our Annual Fair should be held a fort- 
night later than usual, and that the proceeds (a circumstance known only to the 
managers) should be devoted to a series of choice suppers, at which we enter- 
tained, not only the Governor and our friends in both Houses, but also, like true 
Christians, our legislatorial enemies. Olympia Knapp, who, you know, is so 
very beautiful, presided at these entertainments. She put forth all her splendid 
powers, and with more effect than any of us suspected. On the day before the 
bill reached its third reading, the Governor made her an offer of marriage. She 
came to the managers in great agitation, and laid the matter before them, stat- 
ing that she was overwhelmed with surprise (though Sarah Pincher always main- 
tained that she wasn’t in the least), and asking their advice. We discussed the 
question for four hours, and finally decided that the interests of the cause would 
oblige her to accept the Governor’s hand. “Oh, I am so glad!” cried Olympia, 
“for I accepted him at once.” It was a brave, a noble deed! 

Now, I would ask those who assert that women are incapable of conducting 
the business of politics, to say whether any set Of men, of either party, could have 
played their cards more skilfully? Even after the campaign was over we might 
have failed, had it not been for thé suppers. We owed this idea, like the first, 
to the immortal Selina Whiston. <A lucky accident—as momentous in its way 
as the fall of an apple to Newton, or the flying of a kite to Dr. Franklin—gave 
her the secret principle by which the politics of men are directed. Her house 
in Whittletown was the half of a double frame-building, and the rear-end of the 
other part was the private office of—but no, I will not mention the name-— a law- 
yer and a politician. He was known as a “ wire-puller,” and the other wire- 
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pullers of his party used to meet in his office and discuss matters. Mrs. Whis- 
ton always asserted that there was a mouse-hole through the partition ; but she 
had energy enough to have made a hole herself, for the sake of the cause. 

She never would tell us all she overheard. “It is enough,” she would say, 
“that I know how the thing is done.” 

I remember that we were all considerably startled when she first gave us an 
outline of her plan. On my saying that I trusted the dissemination of our prin- 
ciples would soon bring us a great adhesion, she burst out with : 

“ Principles! why, if we trust to principles, we shall never succeed! We 
must rely upon zzfluences, as the men do; we must fight them with their own 
weapons, and even then we are at a disadvantage, because we cannot very well 
make use of whiskey and cigars.” 

We yielded, because we had grown accustomed to be guided by her; and, 
moreover, we had seen, time and again, how she could succeed—as, for instance, 
in the Nelson divorce case (but I don’t suppose you ever heard of that) when 
the matter seemed nigh hopeless to all of us. The history of 1860 and the fol- 
lowing winter proves that in her the world has lost a stateswoman. Mr. Wran- 
gle and Governor Battle have both said to me that they never knew a meas- 
ure to be so splendidly engineered, both before the public and in the State Leg- 
islature. 

After the bill had been passed, and signed by the Governor, and so had be- 
come a law, and the grand Women’s Jubilee had been held at Gaston, the ex- 
citement subsided. It would be nearly a year to the next State election, and 
none of the women seemed ta care for the local and municipal elections in the 
spring. Besides, there was a good deal of anxiety among them in regard to the 
bill, which was drawn up in almost the exact terms used by Mr. Wrangle at the 
political meeting. In fact, we always have suspected that he wrote it. The 
word “male” was simply omitted from all laws. “ Nothing is changed,” said 
Mrs. Whiston, quoting Charles X., “there are only 201,758 more citizens in At- 
lantic !” 

This was in January, 1861, you must remember ; and the shadow of the com- 
ing war began to fall over us. Had the passage of our bill been postponed a 
fortnight, it would have been postponed indefinitely, for other and (for the men) 
more powerful excitements followed one upon the other. Even our jubilee was 
thinly attended, and all but two of the members on whom we relied for speeches 
failed us. Governor Battle, who was to have presided, was at Washington, and 
Olympia, already his wife, accompanied him, (I may add that she has never 
since taken any active part with us. They have been in Europe for the last three 
years.) 

Most of the women—here in Burroak, at least—expressed a feeling of 
disappointment that there was no palpable change in their lot, no sense of 
extended liberty, such as they imagined would come to transform them into 
brighter and better creatures. They supposed that they would at once gain in 
importance in the eyes of the men; but the men were now so preoccupied by 
the events at the South that they seemed to have forgotten our political 
value. Speaking for myself, as a good Union woman, I felt that I must lay 
aside, for a time, the interests of my sex. Once, it is true, I proposed to ac- 
company Mr. Strongitharm to a party caucus at the Wrangle House; but he so 
suddenly discovered that he had business in another part of the town, that I 
withdrew my proposition. 

As the summer passed over, and the first and second call for volunteers had 
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been met, and more than met, by the patriotic men of the State (how we blessed 
them!) we began to take courage, and to feel, that if our new civil position 
brought us no very tangible enjoyment, at least it imposed upon us no very irk- 
some duties. 

The first practical effect of the new law came to light at the August term of 
our County Court. The names of seven women appeared on the list of jurors ; 
but only three of them answered to their names. One, the wife of a poor farmer, 
was excused by the Judge, as there was no one to look after six small children 
in her absence: another was a tailoress, with a quantity of work on hand, some 
of which she proposed bringing with her into Court, in order to save time; but 
as this could not be allowed, she made so much trouble that she was also finally 
let off. Only one, therefore, remained to serve ; fortunately for the credit of 
our sex, she was both able and willing to do so; and we afterward made a sub- 
scription, and presented her with a silver fish-knife, on account of her having 
tired out eleven jurymen, and brought in a verdict of $5,000 damages against a 
young man whom she convicted of seduction. She told me that no one would 
ever know what she endured during those three days; but the morals of our 
county have been better ever since. 

Mr. Spelter told me that his State exchanges showed that there had been 
difficulties of the same kind in all the other counties. In Mendip (the county- 
town of which is Whittletown, Mrs. Whiston’s home) the immediate result had 
been the decision, on the part of the Commissioners, to build an addition at the 
rear of the Court-House, with large, commodious and well-furnished jury-rooms, 
so arranged that a comfortable privacy was secured to the jurywomen. I did 
my best to have the same improvement adopted here, but, alas! I have not the 
ability of Selina Whiston in such matters, and there is nothing to this day but 
the one vile, miserable room, properly furnished in no particular except spit- 
toons. 

The nominating Conventions were held in August, also, and we were there- 
fore called upon to move at once, in order to secure our fair share. Much val- 
uable time had been lost in discussing a question of policy, namely, whether we 
should attach ourselves to the two parties already in existence, according to our 
individual inclinations, or whether we should form a third party for ourselves. 
We finally accepted the former proposition, and I think wisely ; for the most of 
us were so ignorant of political tricks and devices, that we still needed to learn 
from the men, and we could not afford to draw upon us the hostility of both par- 
ties, in the very infancy of our movement. 

Never in my life did I have such a task, as in drumming up a few women to 
attend the primary township meeting for the election of delegates. It was im- 
possible to make them comprehend its importance. Even after I had done my 
best to explain the technicalities of male politics, and fancied that I had made 
some impression, the answer would be: “ Well, I’d go, I’m sure, just to oblige 
you, but then, there’s the tomatoes to be canned ”—or, “ I’m so behindhand with 
my Garning and patching ”—or, “John ’ll be sure to go, and there’s no need of 
two from the same house ”’—and so on, until I was mightily discouraged. There 
were just nine of us, all told, to about a hundred men. I won’t deny that our 
situation that night, at the Wrangle House, was awkward and not entirely agree- 
able. To be sure the landlord gave us the parlor, and most of the men came 
in, now and then, to speak to us; but they managed the principal matters all by 
themselves, in the bar-room, which was such a mess of smoke and stale tiquor- 
smells, that it turned my stomach when | ventured in for two minutes. 
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I don’t think we should have accomplished much, but for a ’cute idea of Mrs. 
Wilbur, the tinman’s wife. She went to the leaders, and threatened them that 
the women’s vote should be cast in a body for the Democratic candidates, un- 
less we were considered in making up the ticket. Zhat¢ helped: the delegates 
were properly instructed, and the County Convention afterward nominated two 
men and one woman as candidates for the Assembly. That woman was—as I 
need hardly say, for the world knows it—myself. I had not solicited the honor 
and therefore could not refuse, especially as my daughter Melissa was then old 
enough to keep house in my absence. No women had applied for the nomina- 
tion for Sheriff, but there were seventeen schoolmistresses anxious for the office 
of County Treasurer. The only other nomination given to the women, how- 
ever, was that of Director (or rather, Directress) of the Poor, which was con- 
ferred on Mrs. Bassett, wife of a clergyman. 

Mr. Strongitharm insisted that I should, in some wise, prepare myself for 
my new duties, by reading various political works, and I conscientiously tried 
to do so—but, dear me! it was much more of a task than I supposed. We had 
all read the debate on our bill, of course ; but I always skipped the dry, stupid 
stuff about the tariff, and finance, and stay laws and exemption laws, and railroad 
company squabbles ; and for the life of me I can’t see, to this day, what connec- 
tion there is between these things and Women’s Rights. But, as I said, I did 
my best, with the help of Webster’s Dictionary ; although the further I went the 
less I liked it. 

As election-day drew nearer, our prospects looked brighter. The Republi- 
can ticket, under the editorial head of the “ Burroak Banner,” with my name and 
Mrs. Bassett’s among the men’s, was such an evidence, that many women, nota- 
bly opposed to the cause, said: “ We didn’t want the right, but since we have 
it, we shall make use of it.” This was exactly what Mrs. Whiston had foretold. 
We estimated that—taking the County tickets all over the State—we had about 
one-twentieth of the Republican, and one-fiftieth of the Democratic nominations. 
This was far from being our due, but still it was a good beginning. 

My husband insisted that I should go very early to the polls. I could 
scarcely restrain a tear of emotion as I gave my first ballot into the hands of the 
judges. There were not a dozen persons present, and the act did not produce 
the sensation which I expected. One man cried out: “Three cheers for our 
Assemblywoman!” and they gave them; and I thereupon returned home in 
the best spirits. I devoted the rest of the day to relieving poorer women, who 
could not have spared the time to vote, if I had not, meanwhile, looked after their 
children. The last was Nancy Black, the shoemaker’s wife in our street, who 
kept me waiting upon her till it was quite dark. When she finally came, the 
skirt of her dress was ripped nearly off, her hair was down and her comb broken ; 
but she was triumphant, for Sam Black was with her, and soder. “ The first 
time since we were married. Mrs. Strongitharm!” she cried. Then she whis- 
pered to me, as I was leaving: “ And I’ve killed Azs vote, anyhow !” 

When the count was made, our party was far ahead. Up to this time, I 
think, the men of both parties had believed that only a few women, here and 
there, would avail themselves of their new right—but they were roundly mis- 
taken. Although only ten per cent. of the female voters went to the polls, yet 
three-fourths of them voted the Republican ticket, which increased the majority 
of that party, in the State, about eleven thousand. 

It was amazing what an effect followed this result. The whole country 
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would have rung with it, had we not been in the midst of war. Mr. Wrangle 
declared that he had always been an earnest advocate of the women’s cause. 
Governor Battle, in his next message, congratulated the State on the signal suc- 
cess of the experiment, and the Democratic masses, smarting under their de- 
feat, cursed their leaders for not having been sharp enough to conciliate the new 
element. The leaders themselves said nothing, and in a few weeks the rank 
and file recovered their cheerfulness. Even Mrs. Whiston, with all her experi- 
ence, was a little puzzled by this change of mood. Alas? she was far from 
guessing the correct explanation. 

It was a great comfort to me that Mrs. Whiston was also elected to the Leg- 
islature. My husband had just then established his manufactory of patent self- 
scouring knife-blades (now so celebrated), and could not leave ; so I was obliged 
to go up to Gaston all alone, when the session commenced. There were but four 
of us Assemblywomen, and although the men treated us with great courtesy, ! 
was that nervous that I seemed to detect either commiseration or satire every- 
where. Before I had even taken my seat, I was addressed by fifteen or twenty 
different gentlemen, either great capitalists or great engineers or distinguished 
lawyers, all interested in various schemes for developing the resources of our 
State by new railroads, canals or ferries. I then began to comprehend the 
grandeur of the Legislator’s office. My voice could assist in making possible 
these magnificent improvements, and I promised it to all. Mr. Filch, President 

-of the Shinnebaug and Great Western Consolidated Line, was so delighted 
with my appreciation of his plan for reducing the freight on grain from Nebraska, 
that he must have written extravagant accounts of me to his wife; for she sent 
me, at Christmas, one of the loveliest shawls I ever beheld. 

I had frequently made short addresses at our public meetings, and was con- 
sidered to have my share of self-possession ; but I never could accustom myself 
to the keen, disturbing, irritating atmosphere of the Legislature. Everybody 
seemed wide-awake and aggressive, instead of pleasantly receptive ; there were 
so many “points of order,” and what not; such complete disregard, among the 
members, of each other’s feelings ; and, finally—a thing I could never under- 
stand, indeed—such inconsistency and lack of principle in the intercourse of the 
two parties. How could I feel assured of their sincerity, when I saw the very 
men chatting and laughing together, in the lobbies, ten minutes after they had 
been facing each other like angry lions in the debate ? 

Mrs. Whiston, also, had her trials of the same character. Nothing ever 
annoyed her so much as a little blunder she’made, the week after the opening of 
the session. I have not yet mentioned that there was already a universal dis- 
satisfaction among the women, on account of their being liable to military ser- 
vice. The war seemed to have hardly begun, as yet, and conscription was 
already talked about; the women, therefore, clamored for an exemption on 
account of sex. Although we all felt that this~vas a retrograde movement, the 
pressure was so great that we yielded. Mrs. Whiston, reluctant at first, no 
sooner made up her mind that the thing must be done, than she furthered it with 
all her might. After several attempts to introduce a bill, which were always cut 
off by some “ point of order,” she unhappily lost her usual patience. 

I don’t know that I can exactly explain how it happened, for what the men 
call “ parliamentary tactics ” always made me fidgetty. But the “ previous ques- 
tion” turned up (as it always seemed to me to do, at the wrong time), and cut 
her off before she had spoken ten words. 

“Mr. Speaker!” she protested ; “there is no question, previous to this, 
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which needs the consideration of the house! This is first in importance, and 
demands your immediate—” 

“Order! order!” came from all parts of the house. 

“T am in order—the right is always in order!” she exclaimed, getting more 
and more excited. ‘We women are not going to be content with the mere show 
of our rights on this floor ; we demand the substance—” 

And so she was going on, when there arose the most fearful tumult. The 
upshot of it was, that the speaker ordered the sergeant-at-arms to remove Mrs. 
Whiston ; one of the members, more considerate, walked across the floor to her, 
and tried to explain in what manner she was violating the rules ; and in another 
minute she sat down, so white, rigid and silent that it made me shake in my 
shoes to look at her. 

“T have made a great blunder,” she said to me, that evening; “and it may 
set us back a little ; but I shall recover my ground.” Which she did, I assure 
you. She cultivated the acquaintance of the leaders of both parties, studied 
their tactics, and quietly waited for a good opportunity to bring in her bill. At 
first, we thought it would pass; but one of the male members presently came 
out with a speech, which dashed our hopes to nothing. He simply took the 
ground that there must be absolute equality in citizenship ; that every privilege 
was balanced by a duty, every trust accompanied with its responsibility. He 
had no objection to women possessing equal rights with men—but to give them 
all civil rights and exempt them from the most important obligation of service, 
would be, he said, to create a privileged class—a female aristocracy. It was 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions. The women had complained of taxa- 
tion without representation: did they now claim the latter without the former ? 

The people never look more than half-way into a subject, and so this speech 
was immensely popular. I will not give Mrs. Whiston’s admirable reply; for 
Mr. Spelter informs me that you will not accept an article, if it should make 
more than seventy or eighty printed pages. It is enough that our bill was 
“killed,” as the men say (a brutal word !) ; and the women of the State Jaid the 
blame of the failure upon us. You may imagine that we suffered under this in- 
justice ; but worse was to come. 

As I said before, a great many things came up in the Legislature which I did 
not understand—and, to be candid, did not care to understand. But I was 
obliged to vote, nevertheless, and in this extremity, I depended pretty much on 
Mrs. Whiston’s counsel. We could not well go to the private nightly confabs of 
the members ; indeed, they did not invite us ; and when it came to the issue of 
State bonds, bank charters, and such like, I felt as if I were blundering along in 
the dark. 

One day, I received, to my immense astonishment, a hundred and more letters, 
all from the northern part of our county. I opened them, one after the other, and 
—well, it is beyond my power to tell you what varieties of indignation and 
abuse fell upon me. It seems that I had voted against the bill to charter the 
Mendip Extension Railroad Co. I had been obliged to vote for or against so 
many things, that it was impossible to recollect them all. However, I procured 
the printed journal, and, sure enough! there, among the nays, was “ Strongith- 
arm.” It was not a week after that—and I was still suffering in mind and body 
—when the newspapers in the interest of the Rancocus and Great Western Con- 
solidated accused me (not by name, but the same thing—you know how they do 
it) of being guilty of taking bribes. Mr. Filch, of the Shinnebaug Consoli- 
dated had explained to me so beautifully the superior advantages of his line, that 
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the Directors of the other company took their revenge in this vile, abominable 
way. 

That was only the beginning of my trouble. What with these slanders and 
longing for the quiet of our dear old home at Burroak, I was almost sick; yet 
the Legislature sat on, and sat on, until I was nearly desperate. Then one 
morning came a dispatch from my husband: “ Melissa is drafted—come home!” 
How I made the journey I can’t tell; I was in an agony of apprehension, and 
when Mr. Strongitharm and Melissa both met me at the Burroak Station, well and 
smiling, I fell into a hysterical fit of laughing and crying, for the first time in my 
life. 

Billy Brandon, who was engaged to Melissa, came forward and took her place 
like a man ; he fought none the worse, let me tell you, because he represented a 
a woman, and (I may as well say it now) he came home a Captain, without a left 
arm—but Melissa seems to have three arms, for his sake. 

You have no idea what a confusion and lamentation there was all over the State. 
A good many women were drafted, and those who could neither get substi- 
tutes for love nor money, were marched to Gaston, where the recruiting Colonel 
was considerate enough to give them aseparate camp. In a week, however, the 
word came from Washington that the Army Regulations of the United States 
did not admit of their being received ; and they came home blessing Mr. Stanton. 
This was the end of drafting women in our State. 

Nevertheless, the excitement created by the draft did not subside at once, 
It was seized upen by the Democratic leaders, as part of a plan already con- 
cocted, which they then proceeded to set in operation. It succeeded only too 
well, and I don’t know when we shall ever see the end of it. 

We had more friends among the Republicans at the start, because all the origi- 
nal Abolitionists in the State came into that party in 1860. Our success had been 
so rapid and unforeseen that the Democrats continued their opposition even after 
female sufirage was an accomplished fact; but the leaders were shrewd enough 
to see that another such election as the last would ruin their party in the State. 
So their trains were quietly laid, and the match was not applied until all Atlantic 
was ringing with the protestations of the unwilling conscripts and the laments of 
their families. Then came, like three claps of thunder in one, sympathy for the 
women, acquiescence in their rights, and invitations to them, everywhere, to take 
partinthe Democratic caucuses and conventions. Most of the prominent women 
of the State were deluded for a time by this manifestation, and acted with the 
party for the sake of the sex. 

I had no idea, however, what the practical result of this movement would be, 
until, a few weeks before election, I was calling upon Mrs. Buckwalter, and 
happened to express my belief that we Republicans were going to carry the State 
again, by a large majority. 

“Tam very glad of it,” said she, with an expression of great relief, “ because 
then my vote will not be needed.” 

“Why!” I exclaimed ; “ you won’t decline to vote, surely?” 

“ Worse than that,” she answered, “I am afraid I shall have to vote with the 
other side.” 

Now, as I knew her to be a good Republican, I could scarcely believe my 
ears. She blushed, I must admit, when she saw my astonished face. 

“T’m so used to Bridget, you know, “she continued, “and good girls are so 
very hard to find, nowadays. She has as good as said that she won’t stay a 
day later than election, if I don’t vote for Aer candidate ; and whatam I todo?” 

“Do without!” I said shortly, getting up in my indignation, 
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“Yes, that’s very well for you, with your wonderful Ahysigue,” said Mrs. Buck- 
walter, quietly, “ but think of me with my neuralgia, and the pain in my back! 
It would be a dreadful blow, if I should lose Bridget.” 

Well—what with torch-light processions, and meetings on both sides, Burr- 
oak was in such a state of excitement when election came, that most of the 
ladies of my acquaintance were almost afraid to go to the polls. I tried to get 
them out during the first hours after sunrise, when I went myself, but in vain. 
Even that early, I heard things that made me shudder. Those who came later, 
went home resolved to give up their rights rather than undergo a second experi- 
ence of rowdyism. But it was a jubilee for the servant-girls. Mrs. Buckwalter 
didn’t gain much by her apostasy, for Bridget came home singing “ The Wearing 
of the Green,” and let fall a whole tray full of the best china before she could be 
got to bed. 

Burroak, which, the year before, had a Republican majority of three hundred, 
now went for the Democrats by more than five hundred. The same party carried 
the State, electing their Governor by near twenty thousand. The Republicans 
would now have gladly repealed the bill giving us equal rights, but they were 
in a minority, and the Democrats refused co-operate. Mrs. Whiston, who still 
remained loyal to our side, collected information from all parts of the State, from 
which it appeared that four-fifths of all the female citizens had voted the Demo. 
cratic ticket. In New Lisbon, our great manufacturing city, with its population 
of nearly one hundred thousand, the party gained three thousand votes, while the 
accessions tothe Republican ranks were only about four hundred. 

Mrs. Whiston barely escaped being defeated ; her majority was reduced from 
seven hundred to forty-three. Eleven Democratic Assemblywomen and fout 
Senatoresses were chosen, however, so that she had the consolation of knowing 
that her sex had gained, although her party had lost. She was still in good 
spirits: “It will all right itself in time,” she said. 

You will readily guess, after what I have related, that I was not only not re 
elected to the Legislature, but that I was not even a candidate. I could have 
borne the outrageous attacks of the opposite party; but the treatment I had re- 
ceived from my own “constituents” (I shall always hate the word) gave mea 
new revelation of the actual character of political life. I have not mentioned 
half the worries and annoyances to which I was subjected—the endless, endless 
letters and applications for office, or for my influence in some way—the abuse 
and threats when I could not possibly do what was desired—the exhibitions of 
selfishness and disregard of all great and noble principles—and finally, the shame- 
less advances which were made by what men call “the lobby,” to secure my vote 
for this, that, and the other thing. Why, it fairly made my hair stand on end to 
hear the stories which the pleasant men, whom I thought so grandly interested 
in schemes for “the material development of the country,” told about each other, 
Mrs. Filch’s shawl began to burn my shoulders before I had worn it half a dozen 
times. (I have since given it to Melissa, as a wedding-present). 

Before the next session was half over, I was doubly glad of being safe at 
home. Mrs. Whiston supposed that the increased female representation would 
give her more support, and, indeed, it seemed so, at first. But after her speech 
on the Bounty bill, only two of the fifteen Democratic women would even speak 
to her, and all hope of concord of action in the interests of women was at an end. 
We read the debates, and my blood fairly boiled when I found what taunts and 
sneers, and epithets she was forced to endure. I wondered how she could sit 
still under them. 


52 
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To make her position worse, the adjoining seat was occupied by an Irish- 
woman, who had been elected by the votes of the laborers on the new Albemarle 
Extension, in the neighborhood of which she kept a grocery store. Nelly Kirk- 
patrick was a great, red-haired giant of a woman, very illiterate, but with some 
native wit, and good-hearted enough, I am told, when she was in her right mind. 
She always followed the lead of Mr. Gorham (whose name, you see, came before 
hers in the call), and a look from him was generally sufficient to quiet her when 
she was inclined to be noisy. 

When the resolutions declaring the war a failure were introduced, the party 
excitement ran higher thanever. The “lunch-room ” (as they called it—I never 
went there but once, the title having deceived me) in the basement-story of the 
State House, was crowded during the discussion, and every time Nelly Kirk- 
patrick came up her face was a shade deeper red. Mr. Gorham’s nods and winks 
were of no avail—speak she would, and speak she did, not so very incoherently, 
after all, but very abusively. To be sure, you would never have guessed it, if 
you had read the quiet and dignified report in the papers on her side, the next 
day. 

Then Mrs. Whiston’s patience broke down. “ Mr. Speaker,” she exclaimed, 
starting to her feet, “I protest against this House being compelled to listen to 
such a tirade as has just been delivered. Are we to be disgraced before the 
world—” 

“Oh, hoo! Disgraced, is it?” yelled Nelly Kirkpatrick, violently interrupt- 
ing her, and me as dacent a woman as ever she was, or ever will be! Disgraced, 
hey? Oh, I'll larn her what it is to blaggard her betters ! ” 

And before anybody could imagine what was coming, she pounced upon Mrs, 
Whiston, with one jerk ripped off her skirt (it was silk, not serge, this time), 
seized her by the hair and gave her head such a twist backwards, that the 
chignon not only came off in her hands, but as her victim opened her mouth too 
widely in the struggle, the springs of her false teeth were sprung the wrong way, 
and the entire set flew out and rattled upon the floor. 

Of course there were cries of “ Order! Order!” and the nearest members—Mr. 
Gorham among the first—rushed in; but the mischief was done. Mrs. Whiston 
had always urged upon our minds the necessity of not only being dressed accord- 
ing to the popular fashion, but also as elegantly and becomingly as possible. 
“If we adopt the Bloomers,” she said, “we shall never get our rights, while the 
world stands. Where it is necessary to mfluence men, we must be wholly and 
truly women, not semi-sexed nondescripts ; we must employ every charm Nature 
gives us and Fashion adds, not hide them under a forked extinguisher!” I 
give her very words to show you her way of looking at things. Well—now im- 
agine this elegant woman, looking not a day over forty, though she was—but no, 
I have no right to tell it ;,imagine her, 1 say, with only her scanty natural hair 
hanging over her ears, her mouth dreadfully fallen in, her skirt torn off, all in 
open day, before the eyes of a hundred and fifty members (and I am told they 
laughed immensely, in spite of the scandal that it was), and, if you are human be- 
ings, you will feel that she must have been wounded to the very heart. 

There was a motion made to expel Nelly Kirkpatrick, and perhaps it might 
have succeeded—but the railroad-hands, all over the State, made a heroine of 
her, and her party was afraid of losing five or six thousand votes; so only a mild 
censure was pronounced. But there was no end to the caricatures, and songs, 
and all sorts of ribaldry, about the occurrence ; and even our party said that, al- 
though Mrs. Whiston was really and truly a martyr, yet the circumstance was 


’ 
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an immense damage to ¢dem. When she heard ¢haz,1 believe it killed her. 
She resigned her seat, went home, never appeared again in public, and died 
within a year. “My dear friend,” she wrote to me, not a month before her 
death, “1 have been trying all my life to get a thorough knowledge of the mas- 
culine nature, but my woman’s plummet will not reach to the bottom of that cha- 
otic pit of selfishness and principle, expedience and firmness for the right, bru- 
tality and tenderness, gullibility and devilish shrewdness, which I have tried io 
sound. Only one thing is clear—we women cannot do without what we have 
sometimes, alas! sneered at as the chivalry of the sex. The question of our 
rights is as clear to me as ever; but we must find a plan to get them without 
being forced to share, or even to see, all that men do in their political lives. We 
have only beheld some Principle riding aloft, not the mud through which her 
chariot wheels are dragged. The ways must be swept before we can walk in 
them—but how and by whom shall this be done ?” 

For my part, / can’t say, and I wish somebody would tell me. 

Well—after seeing our State, which we used to be proud of, delivered over 
for two years to the control of a party whose policy was so repugnant to all our 
feelings of loyalty, we endeavored to procure, at least a qualification of intelli- 
gence for voters. Of course, we didn’t get it: the exclusion from suffrage of all 
who were unable to read and write, might have turned the scales again, and giv- 
en us the State. After our boys came back from the war, we might have suc- 
ceeded—but their votes were over-balanced by those of the servant-girls, every 
one of whom turned out, making a whole holiday of the election. 

I thought, last fall, that my Maria, who is German, would have voted with 
us. I stayed at home and did the work myself, on purpose that she might hear 
the oration of Carl Schurz; but old Hammer, who keeps the lager-beer saloon 
at the upper end of Burroak, gave a supper and a dance to all the German girls 
and their beaux, after the meeting, and so managed to secure nine out of ten of 
their votes for Seymour. Maria proposed going away a week before election, 
up into Decatur County, where, she said, some relations, just arrived from 
Bavaria, had settled. I was obliged to let her go, or lose her altogether, but I 
was comforted by the thought that if her vote were lost for Grant, at least it 
could not be given to Seymour. After the election was over, and Decatur County, 
which we had always managed to carry hitherto, went against us, the whole mat- 
ter was explained. About five hundred girls, we were informed, had been colon- 
zzed in private families, as extra help, for a fortnight, and of course Maria was 
one of them. (I have looked at the addresses of her letters, ever since, and not 
one has she sent to Decatur). A committee has been appointed, and a report 
made on the election frauds in our State, and we shall see, 1 suppose, whether 
any help comes of it. 

Now, you mustn’t think, from all this, that I am an apostate from the princi- 
ple of Women’s Rights. No, indeed! All the trouble we have had, as | think 
will be evident to the millions who read my words, comes from ¢he mea. They 
have not only made politics their monopoly, but they have fashioned it into a tre- 
mendous, elaborate system, in which there is precious little of either principle 
or honesty. We can and we must “run the machine” (to use another of their 
vulgar expressions) with them, until we get a chance to knock off the useless 
wheels and thingumbobs, and scour the whole concern, inside and out. Per- 
haps the men themselves would like to do this, if they only knew how: men 
have so little talent for cleaning-up. But when it comes to making a litter they’re 
at home, let me tell you! 
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Meanwhile, in our State, things are about as bad as they can be. The 
women are drawn for juries, the same as ever, but (except in Whittletown, 
where they have a separate room,) no respectable woman goes, and the fines 
come heavy on some of us. The demoralization amoung our help is so bad, that 
we are going to try Co-operative Housekeeping. If that don’t succeed, I shall 
get brother Samuel, who lives in California, to send me two Chinamen, one for 
cook and chamber-boy, and one as nurse for Melissa. I console myself with 
thinking that the end of it all must be good, since the principle is right: but, 
dear me!, I had no idea that I should be called upon to go through such tribu- 
lation. 

Now the reason I write—and I suppose I must hurry to the end or you will 
be out of all patience—is to beg, and insist, and implore my sisters in other 
States to lose no more time, but at once to coax, or melt, or threaten the men 
into accepting their claims. We are now so isolated in our rights that we are 
obliged to bear more than our proper share of the burden. When the States 
around us shall be so-far advanced, there will be a chance for new stateswomen 
to spring up and fill Mrs. Whiston’s place, and we shall then, I firmly believe, 
devise a plan to cleanse the great Augean stable of politics by turning into it 
the river of female honesty and intelligence and morality. But they must do 
this, somehow or other, without letting the river be tainted by the heaps of pes 
tilent offal it must sweep away. As Lord Bacon says (in that play falsely attrib- 
uted to Shakespeare) “ Ay, there’s the rub!” 

If you were to ask me, zow, what effect the right of suffrage, office, and all 
the duties of men has had upon the morals of the women of our State, I should 
be puzzled what to say. It is something like this—if you put a chemical purify- 


ing agent into a bucket of muddy water, the water gets clearer, to be sure, but 
the chemical substance takes up some of the impurity. Perhaps that’s rather 
too strong a comparison; but if you say that men are worse than women, as 


most people do, then of course we improve them by closer political intercourse, 
and lose a little ourselves, in the process. I leave you to decide the relative loss 
and gain. To tell you the truth, this is a feature of the question which I would 
rather not discuss ; and I see, by the reports of the recent Conventions, that all 
the champions of our sex feel the same way. 

Well—since I must come to an end somewhere, let it be here. To quote 
Lord Bacon again, take my “round, unvarnished tale,” and perhaps the world 
will yet acknowledge that some good has been done by 

Yours truly, 
JANE STRONGITHARM. 





AN EDITOR’S TALES. 
No. II. 


JOSEPHINE DE MONTMORENCI. 


HE little stroy which we are about to relate refers to circumstances which 
occurred some years ago, and we desire, therefore, that all readers may 
avoid the fault of connecting the personages of the tale—either the editor who 
suffered so much, and who behaved, we think so well, or the ladies with whom 
he was concerned—with any editor or with any ladies known to such readers, 
either personally or by name. For though the story as told is a true story, we 
who tell it have used such craft in the telling, that we defy the most astute to fix 
the time or to recognize the characters. It will be sufficient if the curious will 
accept it as a fact that at some date since magazines became common in the land, 
a certain editor, sitting in his office, came upon the perusal of the following let- 
ter, addressed to him by name: 


“19 KING-CHARLES STREET, May 1, 18—. 

“DEAR Sir,—I think that literature needs no introduction, and, judging 
of you by the character which you have made for yourself in its paths, I do not 
doubt Lut you will feel as I do. I shall therefore write to you without reserve. I 
am a lady not possessing that modesty which should make me hold a Jow opinion 
of my own talents, and equally free from that feeling of self-belitthkement which 
induces so many to speak humbly while they think proudly of their own acquire- 
ments. Though I am still young, I have written much for the press, and I be- 


lieve I may boast that I have sometimes done so successfully. Hitherto I have 
kept back my name, but I hope soon to be allowed to see it on the title-page of 
a book which shall not shame me. 


“ My object in troubling you is to announce the tact, agreeable enough to my- 
self, that I have just completed a novel in three volumes, and to suggest to you 
that it should make its first appearance to the world in the pages of the magazine 
under your control. I will frankly tell you that I am not myself fond of this 
mode of publication; but Messrs. X., Y., Z., of Paternoster Row, with whom 
you are doubtless acquainted, have assured me that such will be the better course, 
on these matters one is still terribly subject to the tyranny of the publishers, who 
surely of all cormorants are the most greedy, and of all tyrants are the most ar- 
rogant. Though I have never seen you, I know you too well to suspect for a 
moment that my words will ever be repeated to my respectable friends in the 
Row. 

“Shall I wait upon you with my MS.,—or will you call for it? Or perhaps 
it may be better that I should send it to you. Young ladies should not run about 
—even after editors ; and it might be so probable that I should not find you at 
home. Messrs. X., Y., and Z. have read the MS.—or more probably the young 
man whom they keep for the purpose has done so—and the nod of approval has 
been vouchsafed. Perhaps this may suffice; but if a second examination be 
needful, the work is at your service. 

“Yours faithfully, and in hopes of friendly relations. 
“JOSEPHINE DE MONTMORENCI. 
“TI am English, though my unfortunate name will sound French in your ears.” 
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For facility in the telling of our story we will call this special editor Mr. 
Brown. Mr. Brown’s first feeling on reading the letter was decidedly averse to 
the writer. But such is always the feeling of editors to would-be contributors, 
though contributions are the very food on which an editor must live. But Mr. 
Brown was an unmarried man, who loved the rustle of feminine apparel, who de- 
lighted in the brightness of a woman’s eye when it would be bright for him, and 
was not indifferent to the touch of awoman’s hand. As editors go, or went then, 
he knew his business, and was not wont to deluge his pages with weak, feminine 
ware in return for smiles and flattering speeches—as editors have done before 
now ; but still he liked an adventure, and was perhaps afilicted by some slight 
flaw of judgment, in consequence of which the words of pretty women found with 
him something of preponderating favor. Who is there that will think evil of him 
because it was so? 

He read the letter a second time, and did not send that curt, heart-rending 
answer which is so common to editors—“ The editor’s compliments and thanks, 
but his stock of novels is at present so great that he cannot hope to find room 
for the work which has been so kindly suggested.” Of King-Charles street, 
Brown could not remember that he had ever heard, and he looked it out at once 
in the Directory. There was a King-Charles street in Camden Town, at No. 19 
of which street it was stated that a Mr. Puffle resided. But this told him noth- 
ing. Josephine de Montmorenci might reside with Mrs. Puffle in Camden Town, 
and yet write a good novel—or be a very pretty girl. And there was a something 
in the tone of the letter which made him think that the writer was no ordinary 
person. She wrote with confidence. She asked no favor. And then she de- 
clared that Messrs. X., Y., Z., with whom Mr. Brown was intimate, had read and 
approved her novel. Before he answered the note he would call in the Row 
and ask a question or two. 

He did call, and saw Z. Mr. Z. remembered well that the MS. had been in 
their house. He rather thought that X., who was out of town, had seen Miss 
Montmorenci—perhaps on more than one occasion. The novel had been read, 
and—well, Mr. Z. would not quite say approved ; but it had been thought that 
there was a good deal in it. “I think I remember X. telling me that she was an 
uncommon pretty young woman,” said Z—“‘and there is some mystery about 
her. I didn’t see her myself, but I am sure there was a mystery.” Z. himself 


was an old family man of nearly sixty, whereas X. was known to be over seventy. 


Mr. Brown made up his mind that he would, at any rate, see the MS. 

He felt disposed to go at once to Camden Town, but still had fears that in 
doing so he might seem to make himself too common. There are so many 
things of which an editor is required to think! It is almost essential that they 
who are ambitious of serving under him should believe that he is enveloped in 
MSS. from morning to night—that he cannot call an hour his own—that he is 
always bringing out that periodical of his in a frenzy of mental cxertion—that he 
is to be approached only with difficulty—and thata call from him is a visit from 
a god. Mr. Brown was a Jupiter willing enough on occasions to go a little out 
of his way after some literary Leda, or even on behalf of a Danae desirous of a 
price for her compositions ; but he was obliged to acknowledge to himself that 
the occasion had not as yet arisen. So he wrote to the young lady as follows: 


“ OFFICE OF THE OLYMPUS MAGAZINE, May 4, 18—. 
“The Editor presents his compliments to Miss de Montmorenci, and will 
be very happy to see her MS. Perhaps she will send it to the above address. 
. 
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The Editor has seen Mr. Z., of Paternoster Row, who speaks highly of the 
work. A novel, however, may be very clever and yet hardly suit a magazine. 
Should it be accepted by the ‘Olympus,’ some time must elapse before it ap- 
pears. The Editor would be very happy to see Miss de Montmorenci if it would 
suit her to call any Friday between the hours of two and three.” 


When the note was written Mr. Brown felt that it was cold; but then it be- 
hooves an editor to be cold. A gushing editor would ruin any publication within 
six months. Young women are very nice; pretty young women are especially 
nice ; and of all pretty young women, clever young women who write novels are 
perhaps as nice as any; but to an editor they are dangerous. Mr. Brown was 
at this time about forty, and had had his experiences. The letter was cold, but 
he was afraid to make it warmer. It was sent; and when he received the fol- 
lowing answer, it may fairly be said that his editorial hair stood on end. 


“Dear Mr. BRown,—I hate you and your compliments. That sort of com- 
municaiion means nothing, and I won’t send you my MS. unless you are more 
in earnest about it. I know the way in which rolls of paper are shoved into 
pigeon-holes and left there till they are musty, while the writers’ hearts are being 
broken. My heart may be broken some day, but not in that way. 

‘I won’t come to you between two and three on Friday. It sounds a great 
deal too like a doctor’s appointment, and I don’t think much of you if you are 
only at your work one hour in the week. Indeed, I won’t go to you at all. If 
an interview is necessary you can come here. But I don’t know that it will be 
necessary. 

“Old X. is a fool and knows nothing about it. My own approval is to me 
very much more than his. I don’t suppose he’d know the inside of a book if he 
saw it. I have given the very best that is in me to my work, and I know that it 
is good. Even should you say that it is not I shall not believe you. But I 
don’t think you will say so, because I believe you to be in truth a clever fellow 
in spite of your ‘compliments’ and your ‘two and three o'clock on a Friday.’ 

“If you want to see my MS., say so with some earnestness, and it shall be 
conveyed to you. And please to say how much I shall be paid for it, for I am 
as poor as Job. And name a date. I won’t be put off with your ‘some time 
must elapse.’ It shall see the light, or, at least, a part of it, within six months. 
That is my intention. And don’t talk nonsense to me about clever novels not 
suiting magazines—unless you mean that as an excuse for publishing so many 
stupid ones as you do. 

“You will see that Iam frank; but I really do mean what I say. I want it 
to come out in the ‘Olympus ;’ and if we can, I shall be so happy to come to 
terms with you. 

“Yours as I find you, 
“ JOSEPHINE DE MONTMORENCI.” 

“ Thursday.—King-Charles Street.” 


This was an epistle to startle an editor as coming from a young lady; but 
yet there was something in it that seemed to imply strength. Before answering 
it Mr. Brown did a thing which he must be presumed to have done as man and 
not as editor. He waiked off to King-Charles street in Camden Town, and 
looked at the house. It was a nice little street, very quiet, quite genteel, com- 


pletely made up with what we vaguely call gentlemen’s houses, with two win- 
dows to each drawing-room, and with a balcony to some of them, the prettiest 
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balcony in the street belonging to No. 19, near the Park, and equally removed 
froin poverty and splendor. Brown walked down the street, on the opposite 
side, toward the Park, and looked up at the house. He intended to walk at 
once homeward, across the Park, to his own little home in St. John’s Wood 
Road ; but when he had passed half a street away from the Puffle residence, he 
turned to have another look, and retraced his steps. As he passed the door it 
was opened, and there appeared upon the step—one of the prettiest little women 
he had ever seen in his life. She was dressed for walking, with that jaunty, broad, 
open bonnet which women then wore, and seemed, as some women do seem, to be 
an amalgam of softness, prettiness, archness, fun, and tenderness—and she car- 
ried a tiny blue parasol. She was fair, grey-eyed, dimpled, all alive, and dressed 
so nicely and yet simply, that Mr. Brown was carried away for the moment by a 
feeling that he would like to publish her novel, let it be what it might. And he 
heard her speak. “Charles,” she said, “ you shan’t smoke.” Our editor could, 
of course, only pass on, and had not an opportunity of even seeing Charles. At 
the corner of the street he turned round and saw them walking the other way. 
Josephine was leaning on Charles’s arm. She had, however, distinctly avowed 
herself to be a young lady—in other words, an unmarried woman. There was, 
no doubt, a mystery, and Mr. Brown felt it to be incumbent on him to fathom 


it. His next letter was as follows: 


“ My DEAR MIss DE MONTMORENCI,—I am sorry that you should hate me 
and my compliments. I had intended to be as civil and as nice as possible. I 
am quite in earnest, and you had better send the MS. As to all the questions 
you ask, I cannot answer them to any purpose till I have read the story— 


which I will promise to do without subjecting it to the pigeon-holes. If you do 
not like Friday, you shall come on Monday, or Tuesday, or Wednesday, or 
Thursday, or Saturday, or even on Sunday, if you wish it; and at any hour, 


only let it be fixed. 
“Yours faithfully, 


“ JONATHAN BROWN. 
“ Friday.” 


In the course of the next week the novel came, with another short note, to 
which was attached no ordinary beginning or ending. ‘1 send my treasure, 
and, remember, I will have it back in a week if you do not intend to keepit. i 
have not £5 left in the world, and 1 owe my milliner ever so much, and money 
at the stables where I get a horse. And I am determined to go to Dieppe in 
July. All must come out of my novel. Sodo be a good man, If you are, I 
will’see you.” Herein she declared’plainly her own conviction that she had so 
far moved the editor by her correspondence—for she knew nothing, of course, 
of that ramble of his through King-Charles street—as to have raised in his 
bosom a desire to see her. Indeed, she made no secret of such conviction. 
“Do as I wish,” she said plainly, “and I will gratify you by a personal inter- 
view.” But the interview was not to be granted till the novel had been accepted 
and the terms fixed—such terms, too, as it would be very improbable that any 
editor could accord. 

“ Not so Black as he’s Painted :”—that was the name of the novel which it 
now became the duty of Mr. Brown to read. When he got it home, he found 
that the writing was much worse than that of the letters. It was small, and 
crowded, and carried through without those technical demarcations which are so 


comfortable to printers and so essential to readers. The erasures were numer- 
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ous, and bits of the story were written, as it were, here and there. It wasa 
manuscript to which Mr. Brown would not have given a second glance, had there 
not been an adventure behind it. The very sending of such a manuscript ny 
editor would have been an impertinence, if it were sent by any but a pretty wo.nan. 
Mr. Brown, however, toiled over it and did read it—read it, or at least enough 
of it to make him know what it was. The verdict which Mr. Z. had given was 
quite true. No one could have called the story stupid. No Mentor experienced 
in such matters would have ventured on such evidence to tell the aspirant that 
she had mistaken her walk in life, and had better sit at home and darn her 
stockings.¥ Out of those heaps of ambitious manuscripts which are daily sub- 
jected to professional readers, such verdict may safely be given in regard to four- 
fifths—either that the aspir.nt should darn her stockings, or that he should prune 
his fruit trees. It is equally so with the works of one sex as with those of the 
other. The necessity of saying so is very painful, and the actual stocking, or the 
fruit tree itself, is not often named. a The cowardly professional reader, indeed, 
unable to endure those thorns in the flesh of which poor Thackeray spoke so 
feelingly, when hard-pressed for definite answers, generally lies. He has been 
asked to be candid, but he cannot bring himself to undertake a duty so onerous, 
so odious, and one as to which he sees so little reason that he personally should 
perform it. But in regard to these aspirations—to which have been given so 
much labor, which have produced so many hopes, offsprings which are so dear to 
the poor parents—the decision at least is easy. And there are others in regard 
to which a hopeful reader finds no difficulty—as to which he feels assured that he 
is about to produce to the world the fruit of some new-found genius. [ut there 
are doubtful cases which worry the poor judge till he knows not how to trust his 
own judgment. At this page he says, “ Yes, certainly ;” at the next he shakes 
his head as he sits alone amidst his papers. Then he is dead against the as- 
pirant. Again there is improvement, and he asks himself,—where is he to find 
anything that is better. As our editor read Josephine’s novel—he had learned 
to call her Josephine in that silent speech in which most of us indulge, and which 
is so necessary to an editor—he was divided between Yes and No throughout 
the whole story. Gnce or twice he found himself wiping his eyes, and then it 
was all “yes” with him. Then he found the pages ran with a cruel heaviness, 
which seemed to demand decisive editorial severity. A whole novel, too, is so 
great a piece of business! There would be such difficulty were he to accept it! 
How much must he cut out! How many of his own hours must he devote to 
the repairing of mutilated sentences, and the remodelling of indistinct scenes. In 
regard to a small piece, an editor, when moved that way, can afford to be good- 
natured. He can give to it the hour or so of his own work which it may require. 
And if after all it be nothing—or, as will happen sometimes, much worse than 
nothing—the evil is of short duration. In admitting such a thing he has done 
an injury—but the injury is small. It passes in the crowd, and is forgotten. 
The best Homer that ever edited must sometimes nod. Buta whole novel! 
A piece of work that would last him perhaps for twelve months! No editor can 
afford to nod for so Jong a period. 

But then this tale, this novel of “ Not so Black as he’s Painted,” this story of 
a human devil, for whose crimes no doubt some Byronic apology was made with 
great elaboration by the sensational Josephine, was not exactly bad. Our editor 
had wept over it. Some tender-hearted Medora, who on hehalf of her hyena-in- 
love, had gone through miseries enough to kill half a regiment of heroines, had 
dimmed the judge’s eyes with tears. What stronger vroof of excellence can an 
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editor have? But then there were those long pages of metaphysical twaddle, 
sure to elicit scorn and neglect from old and young. They, at any rate, must be 
cut out. But in the cutting of them out a very mincemeat would be made of the 
story. And yet Josephine de Montmorenci, with her impudent little letters, had 
already made herself so attractive! What was our editor to do ? 

He knew well the difficulty that would be before him should he once dare to 
accept, and then undertake to alter. She would be as a tigress to him—as a ti- 
gress fighting for her young. That work of altering is so ungracious, so pre- 
carious, so incapable of success in its performance! The long-winded, far- 
fetched, high-stilted, unintelligible sentence which you elide with so much confi- 
dence in your judgment, has been the very apple of your author’s eye. In it she 
has intended to convey to the world the fruits of her best meditation for the last 
twelvemonth. Thinking much over many things in her solitude, she has at last 
invented a truth, and there it lies. That wise men may adopt it, and candid 
women admire it, is the hope, the solace, and at last almost the certainty of her 
existence. She repeats the words to herself, and finds that they will form a 
choice quotation to be used in coming books. It is for the sake of that one 
newly-invented truth—so she tells herself, though not quite truly—that she de- 
sires publication. You come—and with a dash of your pen you annihilate the 
precious gem! Is it in human nature that you should be forgiven? Mr. Brown 
had had his experiences, and understood all this well. Nevertheless he loved 
dearly to please a pretty woman. 

And it must be acknowledged that the letters of Josephine were such as to 
make him sure that there might be an adventure if he chose to risk the pages of 
his magazine. The novel had taken him four long evenings to read, and at the 
end of the fourth he sat thinking of it for an hour. Fortune either favored him 
or the reverse—as the reader may choose to regard the question—in this, that 
there was room for the story in his periodical if he chose to take it. He wanted 
a novel; but then he did not want feminine metaphysics. He sat thinking of it, 
wondering in his mind how that little, smiling, soft creature, with the gray eyes, 
and the dimples, and the pretty walking dress, could have written those inter- 
minable pages as to the questionable criminality of crime ; whether a card-sharper 
might not be a hero; whether a murderer might not sacrifice his all, even the 
secret of his murder, for the woman he loved ; whether devil might not be saint, 
and saint devil. At the end of the hour he got up from his chair, stretched him- 
self with his hands in his trousers-pockets, and said aloud, though alone, that 
he'd be d if he would, It was an act of great self-denial, a triumph of prin- 
ciple over passion. 

But though he had thus decided, he was not minded to throw over alto- 
gether either Josephine or her novel. He might stiil, perhaps, do something for 
her if he could find her amenable to reason. Thinking kindly of her, very anx- 
jous to know her personally, and still desirous of seeing the adventure to the 
end, he wrote the following note to her that evening: 


Cross BANK, ST. JOHN’s Woop, Saturday Night. 
My DEAR Miss DE MONTMORENCI,—I knew how it would be. 1 cannot 
give you an answer about your novel without seeing you. It so often happens 
that the answer can’t be yes or no. You said something very cruel about dear 
old X., but after all he was quite right in his verdict about the book. There isa 
great deal in it; but it evidently was not written to suit the pages of a magazine. 
Will you come to me, or shall 1 come to you ;—or shall I send the MS. back, 
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and so let there be an end of it? You must decide. If you direct that the latter 
course be taken, I will obey ; but I shall do so with most sincere regret, both on 
account of your undoubted aptitude for literary work, and because I am very 
anxious indeed to become acquainted with my fair correspondent. You see I 


can be as frank as you are yourself, 
“Yours most faithfully, 


“JONATHAN BROWN. 


“ My advice to you would be to give up the idea of publishing this tale in 
parts, and to make terms with X., Y., and Z.—in endeavoring to do which I 
shall be most happy to be of service to you.” 


This note he posted on the following day, and when he returned home on the 
next night from his club, he found three replies from the divine, but irritable and 
energetic Josephine. We will give them according to their chronology. 


No. 1. 
“ MONDAY MORNING. 


“Let me have my MS. back—and, pray, without any delay. 
“J. DE M.” 


No. 2. 
“ MonDAY, 2 o’clock. 

“ How can you have been so ill-natured—and after keeping it twelve days !” 
—His answer had been written within a week of the receipt of the parcel at his 
office, and he had acted with a rapidity which nothing but some tender passion 
would have instigated.—* What you say about being clever, and yet not fit for a 
magazine, is rubbish. I know it is rubbish. I do not wish to see you. Why 
should I see a man who will do nothing to oblige me? If X., Y., Z. choose to 
buy it, at once, they shall have it. But I mean to be paid for it, and I think you 


have behaved very ill to me. 
‘‘ JOSEPHINE.” 


No. 3. 
MonDAY EVENING. 

“My DEAR Mr. BRown,—Can you wonder that I should have lost my tem- 
per and almost my head. I have written twice before to-day, and hardly know 
what I said. I cannot understand you editing people. You are just like women: 
you will and you won’t. I amso unhappy. I had allowed myself to feel almost 
certain that you would take it, and have told that cross man at the stables he 
should have his money. Of course I can’t make you publish it—but how you 
can put in such yards of stupid stuff, all 2bout nothing on earth, and then send 
back a novel which you say yourself is very clever, is what I can’t understand. 
I suppose it all goes by favor, and the people who write are your uncles, and 
aunts, and grandmothers, and lady-loves. I can’t make you do it, and therefore 
I suppose I must take your advice about those old hugger-muggers in Pater- 
noster Row. But there are ever so many things you must arrange. I must 
have the money at once. And I won’t put up with justa few pounds. I have 
been at work upon that novel for more than two years, and I know that it is good, 
I hate to be grumbled at, and complained of, and spoken to as if 2 publisher 
were doing me the greatest favor in the world when he is just going to pick my 
brains to make money of them. I did see old X., or old Z., or old Y., and the 
snuffy old fellow told me that if ] worked hard I might do something some day. 
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I have worked harder than ever he did—sitting there and squeezing brains, and 
sucking the juice like an old ghoul. I suppose I had better see you, because of 
money and all that. I’ll come, or else send some one, at about two on Wednes- 
day. I can’t put it off till Friday, and I must be home by three. You might as 
well go to X., Y., Z., in the meantime, and let me know what they say. 
“1...” 


There was an unparalleled impudence in all this which affronted, amazed, and 
yet in part delighted our editor. Josephine evidently regarded him as her hum- 
ble slave, who had already received such favors as entitled her to demand from 
him any service which she might require of him. “You might as well go to X., 
Y., Z.,and let me know what they say!” And then that direct accusation against 
him—that all went by favor with him! “I think you have behaved very ill to 
me!” Why—had he not gone out of his way, very much out of his way indeed, 
to do her a service? Was he not taking, on her behalf, an immense trouble for 
which he looked for no remuneration—unless remuneration should come in that 
adventure of which he had but a dim foreboding? All this was unparalleled 
impudence. But then impudence from pretty women is only sauciness; and 
such sauciness is attractive. None but a very pretty woman who openly trusted 
in her prettiness would dare to write such letters; and the girl whom he had 
seen on the door-step was very pretty. As to his going to X., Y., Z., before he 
had seen her, that was out of the question. That very respectable firm in the 
Row would certainly not give money for a novel without considerable caution, 
without much talking, and a regular understanding and bargain. As a matter 
of course they would take time to consider. X., Y., and Z. were not in a hurry 
to make a little money to pay a milliner or to satisfy a stable-keeper, and would 
have but little sympathy for such troubles; all which it would be Mr. Brown’s 
unpleasant duty to explain to Josephine de Montmorenci. 

But though this would be unpleasant, still there might be pleasure. He could 
foresee that there would be a storm, with much pouting, some violent complaint, 
and perhaps a deluge of tears. But it would be for him to dry the tears and 
allay the storm. The young lady could do him no harm, and must at last be 
driven to admit that his kindness was disinterested. He waited, therefore, for 
the Wednesday, and was careful to be at the office of his magazine at two o’clock. 
In the ordinary way of his business the office would not have seen him on that 


day, but the matter had now been present in his mind so long, and had been so 
much considered—had assumed so large a proportion in his thoughts—that he 
regarded not at all this extra trouble. With an air of indifference he told the 
lad who waited upon him as half-clerk and half-errand boy, that he expected a 
lady ; and then he sat down, as though to compose himself to his work. But no 


work was done. Letters were not even opened. His mind was full of Josephine 
de Montmorenci. If all the truth is to be told, it must be acknowledeved that he 
did not even wear the clothes that were comfhon to him when he sat ia his edi- 
torial chair. He had prepared himself somewhat, and a new pair of gloves was 
in his hat. It might be that cifcumstances would require him to accompany 
Josephine at least a part of the way back to Camden Town. 

At half-past two the lady was announced—Miss de Montmorenci; and our 
editor, with palpitating heart, rose to welcome the very figure, the very same 
pretty walking-dress, the same little blue parasol, which he had seen upon the 
steps of the house in King-Charles street. He could swear to the figure, and to 
the very step, although he could not as yet see the veiled face. And this wasa 
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joy to him; for, though he had not allowed himself to doubt much, he had 
doubted a little whether that graceful houri might or might not be his Josephine. 
Now she was there, present to him in his own castle, at his mercy as it were, so 
that he might dry her tears and bid her hope, or tell her that there was no hope 
so that she might still weep on, just as he pleased. It was not one of those 
cases in which want of bread and utter poverty are to be discussed. A horse- 
keeper’s bill and a visit to Dieppe were the melodramatic incidents of the 
tragedy, if tragedy it must be. Mr. Brown had in his time dealt with cases in 
which a starving mother or a dying father were the motives to which appeal was 
made. At worst there could be no more than a rose-water catastrophe ; and it 
might be that triumph, and gratitude, and smiles would come. He rose from his 
chair, and, giving his hand gracefully to his visitor, led her to a seat. 

“TI am very glad to see you here, Miss de Montmorenci,” he said. Then the 
veil was raised, and there was the pretty face, half-blushing, half-smiling, wearing 
over all a mingled look of fun and fear. 

“We are so much obliged to you, Mr. Brown, for all the trouble you have 
taken,” she said. 

* Don’t mention it. It comes in the way of my business to take such trouble, 
The annoyance is in this, that I can so seldom do what is wanted.” 

“It is so good of you to do anything!” 

“ An editor is, of course, bound to think first of the periodical which he pro 
duces.” This announcement Mr. Brown made, no doubt, with some little air of 
assumed personal dignity. The fact was one which no heaven-born editor ever 
forgets. 

“Of course, sir. And no doubt there are hundreds who want to get their 
things taken.” 

“ A good many there are, certainly.” 

“ And everything can’t be published,” said the sagacious beauty. 

“ No, indeed ; very much comes into our hands which cannot be published,” 
replied the experienced editor. “ But this novel of yours, perhaps, may be pub- 
lished.” 

* You think so?” 

“Indeed I do. I cannot say what X., Y., and Z, may say to it. I’m afraid 


they will not do more than offer half profits.” 
“And that doesn’t mean any money paid at once?” asked the lady, plain 


tively. 

* I’m afraid not.” 

“Ah! if that could be managed!” 

“TI haven’t seen the publishers, and of course I can say nothing myself. You 
see I’m so busy myself with my uncles, and aunts, and grandmothers, and lady- 
loves—” 

“ Ah—that'was very naughty, Mr. Brown.” 

“ And then, you know, I have so many yards of stupid stuff to arrange.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brown, you should forget all that.” 

“So I will. I could not resist the temptation of telling you of it again, be- 
cause you are so much mistaken in your accusation. And now about your 
novel.” 

“It isn’t mine, you know.” 

“ Not yours?” 

“Not my own, Mr. Brown.” 

“Then whose is it?” Mr. Brown, as he asked this question, felt that he 
had a right to be offended. “Are you not Josephine de Montmorenci?” 
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“Me an author? Oh,no, Mr. Brown,” said the pretty little woman. And 
our editor almost thought that he could see a smile on her lips as she spoke. 

“Then who are you?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“T am her sister; or rather her sister-in-law. My name is—Mrs. Puffle.” 
How could Mrs. Puffle be the sister-in-law of Miss de Montmorenci? Some 
such thought as this passed through the editor’s mind, but it was not followed 
out to any conclusion. Relationships are complex things, and, as we all know, 
give rise to most intricate questions. In the half moment that was allowed to 
him Mr. Brown reflected that Mrs. Puffle might be the sister-in-law of a Miss 
de Montmorenci; or, at least, half sister-in-law. It was even possible that Mrse 
Puffle, young as she looked, might have been previously married to a De Mont- 
morenci. Of all that, however, he would not now stop to unravel the details, 
but endeavored as he went on to take some comfort from the fact that Puffle was 
no doubt Charles. Josephine might perhaps have no Charles. And then it be- 
came evident to him that the little fair, smiling, dimpled thing before him could 
hardly have written “ Not so Black as he’s Painted,” with all its metaphysics. 
Josephine must be made of sterner stuff. And, after all, for an adventure, little 
dimples and a blue parasol are hardly appropriate. There should be more of 
stature than Mrs. Puffle possessed, with dark hair, and piercing eyes. The color 
of the dress should be black, with perhaps yellow trimmings ; and the hand 
should not be of pearly whiteness—as Mrs. Puffle’s no doubt was, though the 
well-fitting little glove gave no absolute information on this subject. For such 
an adventure the appropriate color of the skin would be—we will not say sallow 
exactly—but running a little that way. The beauty should be just toned by 
sadness ; and the blood, as it comes and goes, should show itself, not in blushes, 
but in the mellow, changing lines of the brunette. All this Mr. Brown under- 
stood very well. 

“ Qh—you are Mrs. Puffle,” said Brown, after a short but perhaps insufficient 
pause. “You are Charles Puffle’s wife ?” 

“Do you know Charles?” asked the lady, putting up both her little hands. 
“We don’t want him to hear anything about this. You haven’t told him?” 

“T’ve told him nothing:as yet,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Pray don’t. It’s a secret. Of course he'll know it some day. Oh, Mr. 
Brown, you won’t betray us. How very odd that you should know Charles!” 

“ Does he smoke as much as ever, Mrs. Puffle ?” 

“How very odd that he never should have mentioned it. Is it at his office 
that you see him?” 

“Well, no; not at his office. How is it that he manages to get away on an 
afternoon as he does ?” 

“Tt’s very seldom—only two or three times in a month—when he really has 
a headache from sitting at his work. Dear me, how odd! I thought he told 
me everything, and he never mentioned yoursname.” 

“You needn’t mention mine, Mrs. Puffle, and the secret shall be kept. But 
you haven’t told me about the smoking. Is he as inveterate as ever ?” 

“Of course he smokes. They all smoke. I suppose then he used always 
to be doing it before he married. I don’t think men ever tell the real truth about 
things, though girls always tell everything.” 

“And now about your sister’s novel?” asked Mr. Brown, who felt that he 
had mystified the little woman sufficiently about her husband. 

“Well, yes. She does want to get some money so badly! And it is clever 
—isn’t it. I don’t think I ever read anything cleverer. Isn’t it enough to take 
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your breath away when Orlando defends himself before the lords?” This re- 
ferred to a very high-flown passage which Mr. Brown had determined to cut out 
when he was thinking of printing the story for the pages of the “Olympus.” 
“And she will be so broken-hearted! I hope you are not angry with her 
because she wrote in that way.” 

“ Not in the least. I liked her letters. She wrote what she really thought.” 

“That is so good of you! I told her that I was sure you were good-natured, 
because you answered so civilly. It was a kind of experiment of hers, you 
know.” 

“ Oh—an experiment!” 

“It is so hard to get at people. Isn’t it? If she’d just written, ‘ Dear sir, 
I send you a manuscript,’—you never would have looked at it; would you?” 

“We read everything, Mrs. Puffie.” 

“But the turn for all the things comes so slowly; doesn’t it? So Polly 
thought—” 

“ Polly—what did Polly think ?” 

“]T mean Josephine. We call her Polly just as a nick-name. She was so 
anxious to get you to read it at once! And now what must we do?” Mr, 
Brown sat silent awhile, thinking. Why did they call Josephine de Montmo- 
renci, Polly? But there was the fact of the MS., let the name of the author be 
what it might. On one thing he was determined. He would take no steps till 
he had himself seen the lady who wrote the novel. “ You'll go to the gentlemen 
in Paternoster Row immediately ; won’t you?” asked Mrs. Puffle, with a pretty 
little beseeching look which it was very hard to resist. 

“] think I must ask to see the authoress first,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Won't I do?” asked Mrs. Puffle. “Josephine is so particular. I mean 
she dislikes so very much to talk about her own writings and her own works.” 
Mr. Brown thought of the tenor of the letters which he had received, and found 
that he could not reconcile with it this character which was given to him of Miss 
de Montmorenci. “She has an idea,” continued Mrs. Puffle, “that genius should 
not show itself publicly. Of course she does not say that herself. And she 
does not think herself to be a genius, though I think it. And she is a genius. 
There are things in ‘Not so Black as he’s Painted’ which nobody but Polly 
could have written.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Brown was firm. He explained that he could not possibly 
treat with Messrs. X., Y., and Z.—if any treating should become possible—with- 
out direct authority from the principal. He must have from Miss de Montmo- 
renci’s mouth what might be the arrangements to which she would accede. If 
this could not be done he must wash his hands of the affair. He did not doubt, 
he said, but that Miss de Montmorenci might do quite as well with the publish- 
ers by herself, as she could with any aid from him. Perhaps it would be better 
that she should see Mr. X. herself. But if he, Brown, was to be honored by any 
delegated authority, he must see the author. In saying this he implied that he 
had not the slightest desire to interfere further, and that he had no wish to press 
himself on the lady: Mrs. Puffle, with just a tear, and then a smile, and then a 
little coaxing twist of her lips, assured him that their only hope was in him. 
She would carry his message to Josephine, and he should have a further letter 
from that lady. “And you won’t tell Charles that I have been here,” said Mrs, 
Puffle, as she took her leave. 

“ Certainly not. I won’t say a word of it.” 

“Tt is so odd that you should have known him.” 

“ Don’t let him smoke too much, Mrs. Puffle.’ 
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“TI don’t intend. I’ve brougiit him down to one cigar and a pipe a day—un- 
less he smokes at the office. 

“ They all do that; nearly the whole day.” 

“ What; at the Post Office!” . 

“That’s why I mention it. I don’t think they’re allowed at any of the other 
offices, but they do what they please there. I shall keep the MS. till I hear 
from Josephine herself’? Then Mrs. Puffle took her leave with many thanks, 
and a grateful pressure from her pretty little hand. 

Two days after this there came the promised letter from Josephine. 


“ DEAR MR. Brown,—I cannot understand why you should not go X., Y., 
and Z,‘without seeing me. I hardly ever see anybody ; but, of course, you must 
come if you will. I got my sister to go because she is so gentle and nice, that I 
thought she could persuade anybody to do anything. She says that you know 
Mr. Puffle quite well, which seems to be so very odd. He doesn’t know that I 
ever write a word, and I didn’t think he had an acquaintance in the world whom 
I don’t know the name of. You’re quite wrong about one thing. They never 
smoke at the Post Office, and they wouldn’t be let to do it. If you choose to 
come, you must. I shall be at home any time on Friday morning—that is, after 
half-past nine, when Charles goes away. 

“Yours truly, 
“7. pe M. 


“We began to talk about Editors after dinner, just for fun ; and Charles said 
that he didn’t know that he had ever seen one. Of course we didn’t say any- 
thing about the ‘Olympus ;’ but I don’t know why he should be so mysterious.” 
Then there was a second postscript, written down in a corner of the sheet of 
paper. “I know you'll be sorry you came.” 


Our editor was now quite determined that he would see the adventure to an 
end. He had at first thought that Josephine was keeping herself in the back- 
ground merely that she might enhance the favor of a personal meeting when 
that favor should be accorded. A pretty woman, believing herself to be a genius, 
and thinking that good things should ever be made scarce, might not improbably 
fall into such a foible. But now he was convinced that she would prefer to keep 
herself unseen if her doing so might be made compatible with her great object. 
Mr. Brown was not a man to intrude himself unnecessarily upon any woman un- 
willingly to receive him; but in this case it was, so he thought, his duty to per- 
severe. So he wrote a pretty little note to Miss Josephine saying that he would 
be with her at eleven o’clock on the day named. 

Precisely eleven o’clock he knocked at the door of the house in King-Charles 
street, which was almost instantaneously opened for him by the fair hands of 
Mrs. Puffle herself. “ H—sh,” said Mrs. Puffle; “we don’t want the servants 
to know anything about it.” Mr. Brown, who‘cared nothing for the servants of 
the Puffle establishment, and who was becoming perhaps a little weary of the 
unravelled mystery of the affair, simply bowed and followed the lady into the 
parlor. ‘My sister is upstairs,” said Mrs. Puffle, “and we will go to her im- 
mediately.” Then she paused, as though she were still struggling with some 
difficulty ; “I am so sorry to say that Polly is not well. But she means to see 
you,” Mrs. Puffle added, as she saw that the editor, over whom they had so far 
prevailed, made some sign as though he was about to retreat, “She never is 
very well,” said Mrs. Puffle, “and her work does tell upon her so much. Do 
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you know, Mr. Brown, I think the mind sometimes eats up the body; that is, 
when it is called upon for such great efforts.” They were now upon the stairs 
ard Mr. Brown followed the little lady into the drawing-room. 

There, almost hidden in the depths of a low arm-chair, sat a little wizened 
woman, not old indeed+-when Mr. Brown came to know her better, he found 
that she had as yet only counted five-and-twenty summers—but with that look 
of mingled youth and age which is so painful to the beholder. Who has not 
seen it; the face in which the eye and the brow are young and bright, but the 
mouth and the chin are old and haggard? See such a one when she sleeps— 
when the brightness of the eye is hidden, and all the countenance is full of pain 
and decay, and then the difference will be known to you between youth with that 
health which is generally given to it, and youth accompanied by premature 
cecrepitude. “This is my sister-in-law,” said Mrs. Puffle, introducing the two 
correspondents to each other. The editor looked at the little woman, who made 
some half attempt to rise, and thought that he could see in the brightness of the 
eye some symptoms of the sauciness which had appeared so very plainly in her 
letters. And there was a smile, too, about the mouth, though the lips were thin 
and the chin poor, which seemed to indicate that the owner of them did in some 
sort enjoy this unravelling of her riddle—as though she were saying to herself, 
“What do you think now of the beautiful young woman who has made you write 
so many letters, and read so long a manuscript, and come all the way at this 
hour of the morning to Camden Town!” Mr. Brown shook hands with her, and 
muttered something to the effect that he was sorry not to see her in better health. 

“No,” said Josephine de Montmorenci, “I am not very well. I never am. 
I told you that you had better put up with seeing my sister.” 

We say no more than the truth of Mr. Brown in declaring that he was now 
more ready than ever to do whatever might be in his power to forward the views 
of this young authoress. If he was interested before, when he believed her to be 
beautiful, he was doubly interested for her now when he knew her to be a crip- 
ple; for he had seen when she made that faint attempt to rise that her spine 
was twisted, and that, when she stood up, her head sank between her shoulders. 
“T am very glad to make your acquaintance,” he said, seating himself near her. 
“T should never have been satisfied without doing so.” 

“It is so very good of you to come,” said Mrs. Puffle. 

“ Of course it is good of him,” said Josephine ; “especially after the way we 
wrote to him. The truth is, Mr. Brown, we were at our wit’s end tocatch you.” 

This was an aspect of the affair which our editor certainly did not like. An 
attempt to deceive anybody else might have been pardonable; but deceit prac- 
tised against himself was odious to him. Nevertheless, he did forgive it. The 
poor little creature before him had worked hard, and had done her best. To 
teach her to be less metaphysical in her writings, and more straightforward in 
her own practices should be his care. There is something to a man inexpressi- 
bly sweet in the power of protecting the weak ; and no one had ever seemed to 
be weaker than Josephine. “ Miss de Montmorenci,” he said, “we will let by- 
gones be bygones, and will say nothing about the letters. It is no doubt the 
fact that you did write the novel yourself?” 

“Every word of it,” said Mrs. Puffle, energetically. 

“Oh, yes; I wrote it,” said Josephine. 

“ And you wish to have it published ?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“ And you wish to get money for it?” 
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“ That is the truest of all,” said Josephine. 

“Oughtn’t one to be paid when one has worked so very hard?” said Mrs, 
Puffle. : 

“Certainly one ought to be paid if it can be proved that one’s work is worth 
buying,” replied the sage Mentor of literature. 

“ But isn’t it worth buying ?” demanded Mrs. Puffle. 

“I must say that I think that publishers do buy some that are worse,” ob- 
served Josephine. 

Mr. Brown with words of wisdom explained to them as well as he was able 
the real facts of the case. It might be that that manuscript, over which the poor 
invalid had labored for so many painful hours, would prove to be an invaluable 
treasure of art, destined to give delight to thousands of readers, and to be, when 
printed, a source of large profit to publishers, booksellers, and author. Or, 
again, it might be that, with all its undoubted merits—and that there were such 
merits Mr. Brown was eager in acknowledging—the novel would fail to make 
any way with the public. 

“ A publisher,”—so said Mr. Brown—“ will hardly venture to pay you a sum 
of money down, when the risk of failure is so great.” 

“But Polly has written ever so many things before,” said Mrs. Puffle. 

“ That counts for nothing,” said Miss de Montmorenci. “They were short 
pieces, and appeared without a name.” 

“Were you paid for them?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“] lave never been paid a halfpenny for anything yet.” 

“Tsn’t that cruel,” said Mrs. Puffle, “to work, and work, and work, and 
never get the wages which ought to be paid for it?” 

“ Perhaps there may be a good time coming,” said our editor. “ Let us see 
whether we can get Messrs. X., Y., and Z. to publish this at their own expense, 
and with your name attached to it. Then Miss de Montmorenci—” 

“T suppose we had better tell him all,” said Josephine. 

“Oh, yes; tell everything. I am sure he won’t be angry; he is so good- 
natured,” said Mrs. Puffle. : 

Mr. Brown looked first, at one, and then at the other, feeling himself to be 
rather uncomfortable. What was there that remained to be told? He was 
good-natured, but he did not like being told of that virtue. “The name you 
have heard is not my name,” said the lady who had written the novel. 

“Oh, indeed! I have heard Mrs. Puffle call you—Polly.” 

“ My name is—Maryanne.” 

“Itis avery good name,” said Mr. Brown—“ so good that I cannot quite 
understand why you should go out of your way to assume another.” 

“It is Maryanne—Puffle.” 

“Oh; Puffle!” said Mr. Brown. 

“ And a very good name, too,” said Mrs. Puffle. 

“] haven’t a word to say against it,” said Mr. Brown. “I wish I could say 
quite as mf&ich as to that other name—Josephine de Montmorenci.’ 

“But Maryanne Puffle would be quite unendurable on a title-page,” said the 
owner of the unfortunate appellation. , 

“T don’t see it,” said Mr. Brown, doggedly. 

“ Ever so many have done the same,” said Mrs. Puffle. “There’s Boz.” 

“Calling yourself Boz isn’t like calling yourself Josephine de Montmorenci,” 
said the editor, who could forgive the loss of beauty but not the assumed gran- 
deur of the name. 
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“And Currer Bell, and Jacob Omnium, and Barry Cornwall,” said poor Polly 
Puffle, pleading hard for her falsehood. 

“And Michael Angelo Titmarsh! That was quite the same sort of thing,” 
said Mrs. Puffle. ° 

Our editor tried to explain to them that the sin of which he now complained 
did not consist in the intention—foolish as that had been—of putting such a 
name as Josephine de Montmorenci on the title-page, but in having correspond- 
ed with him—with him, who had been so willing to be a friend—under a false 
name. “I really think you ought to have told me sooner,” he said. 

“If we had known you had been a friend of Charles’s we would have told you 
at once,” said the young wife. 

“I never had the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Puffle in my life,” said Mr. 
Brown. Mrs. Puffle opened her little mouth, and held up both her little hands. 
Polly Puffle stared at her sister-in-law. ‘And what is more,” continued Mr. 
Brown, “I never said that I had had that pleasure.” 

“ You didn’t tell me that Charles smoked at the Post Office,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Puffle—“ which he swears that he never does, and that he would be dismissed 
at once if he attempted it?” Mr. Brown was driven toasmile. “I declare I 
don’t understand you, Mr. Brown.” 

“ It was his little Roland for our little Oliver,” said Miss Puffle. 

Mr. Brown felt that his Roland had been very small, whereas the Oliver by 
which he had been taken in was not small at all. But he was forced to accept 
the bargain. What is a man against a women in such a matter? What can he 
be against two women, both young, of whom one was pretty and the other an in- 
valid? Of course he gave way, and of course he undertook the mission to X.. 
Y.,and Z. We have not ourselves read “ Not so Black as he’s Painted,” but we 
can say that it came out in due course under the hands of those enterprising 
publishers, and that it made what many of the reviews called quite a success. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF. JOURNALISM. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


HETHER journalism may be rightly classed among established liberal 
\) \ professions, is a question still in dispute ; although the weight of argu- 
ment is strongly against such classification; but there can hardly be a doubt 
that in its ideal, it is one of the noblest employments to which a man’s life may 
be devoted. For its true function, even in its lowest stage, is to inform, to en- 
lighten, to place within the knowledge of men the facts which concern their most 
important interests, ignorance of which may expose them to loss, to perplexing 
error, and to suffering. And from this level it rises to the position of a coun- 
sellor and a prophet, to whose voice statesmen must listen, and to that of a judge 
from whose sentence there is, even for autocrats, no appeal. An absolute ruler 
may muzzle the press, or abolish it, as he may muzzle or abolish the courts of 
law; but he cannot contend with it if it is in the hands of men who are both 
bold and incorruptible. Practised by men who are wise, and well-informed, and 
brave, and faithful, journalism is a constant guide, a daily counsellor ; it at once 
informs and educates ; it expands the horizon of men’s thoughts and sympathies, 
while it adds to their means of attaining for themselves and their families the 
comforts and the luxuries of life; it is the brain of a community, the organ of its 
collective thought; it is the chief among the active visible forces of modern civil- 
ization ; and, like the great lantern of a railway engine, it is a moving beacon 
both of warning and of promise, casting its light not like the lamps of history 
upon the path that has been passed over, but forward upon the way that must be 
followed, to obstruct or to deviate from which alike brings ruin. It is the surest 
safeguard of liberty, the most certain antidote against corruption, the cheapest 
defence of nations. , 

Such is journalism according to its ideal. But it may well be questioned 
whether this ideal does not belong to the past, at least in “* America,” where in- 
deed it seems to have been the model for imitation and the standard of judg- 
ment for so short a time that it can hardly be said to have been in vogue. With 
us to-day journalism is becoming a thing of zfs and duts. We have constantly 
to say of it, apologetically, If it were so; or, in condemnation, But it is thus. 
This is true in a measure of all the products of human endeavor. But of none 
of them is it so true in this country as it is of journalism ; and of none of them 
should it be less true. If there is anything that man makes that, in its plan and 
purpose, if not in its positive power, is absolutely dependent upon his will, if 
there is anything for which its maker may be held rigidly responsible, it is a 
newspaper. ‘ 

For there is nothing makable which it is so easy to leave unmade, as a news- 
paper, nothing doable which it is so easy to leave undone, as journalism. And 
there is nothing so capable as a newspaper of doing harm to individudl men 
without benefiting the community, nothing so liable in doing good to the indi- 
vidual to do more or less injury to the community. Therefore men who live by 
making newspapers take up for their own profit an occupation which must be rated 
in the language of insurers as extra hazardous, and which places them in the posi- 
tion of a man who holds in his hand a loaded revolver. He may use it for the 
general good, and he may use it not wisely but too well. Weare all at his 
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mercy, and therefore he should be closely watched, and held responsible under 
heavy penalties for any injury which may be inflicted, even through carelessness, 
by a misuse of the tremendous power which he has voluntarily taken into his 
own hand. 

Of the two branches of journalism, which are the gathering and the publica- 
tion of news and the discussion and explanation of the events thus made pub- 
lic, the former is the more essential, the latter the more important; or rather, 
the former is ¢4e essential branch, that without which journalism could not ex- 
ist, and which gives it its practical value ; the latter is the source of all its influ- 
ence. Confined to the former function, journalism is a useful occupation, re- 
spectable just in so far as it is practised with faithfulness, and worthy of reward 
just according to the value and the freshness of the “article of news ” it brings 
to market. But in that department it has no claim whatever to any other con- 
sideration than such as is due to all occupations that demand intelligence, enter- 
prise, skill, and faithfulness. 

In his position as a collector and vender of news, the journalist has never- 
less great responsibility voluntarily assumed. For he speaks at once to thou- 
sands and often to tens of thousands; and he speaks with the authority of one 
who professes to make it his business to lay before his readers accounts of the 
world’s doings that may be relied upon. His trustworthiness is of even more 
importance than his enterprise. For it is better to have the truth to-morrow than 
falsehood to-day. A newspaper that cannot be trusted is worse than no news- 
paper at all; it is worse than a finger-post that points the wrong way. For 
even if that remains in its position, we can soon learn to go the way it tells 
us not to go; but a newspaper that may be either right or wrong is fitted only 
to create apprehension and excite alarm, or at the least to awaken curiosity 
which it does not satisfy. By the publication as fact of that which is untrue 
the journalist may do great injury, and even in some cases bring ruin not 
only upon individuals, but upon whole classes. His wares are not like those of 
other vendors, the worth of which concerns only the one purchaser of each arti- 
cle ; for in his case one spurious utterance wrongs thousands of purchasers, and 
wrongs them not merely by palming off on them a worthless thing, but by giving 
them false premises from which no wisdom or subtlely of reasoning can draw 
sound conclusions, and by subjecting them to the influence of an assertion ora 
thought that is misleading, and the consequence of trusting to which is likely to 
be misfortune more or less embarrassing in the present, and possibly not with- 
out evil consequences that embitter a whole life. 

When leaving its first, and perhaps it may be rightly said its legitimate func- 
tion, which is almost purely mercantile and clerical—mercantile in sending 
abroad to get what is needed at home, and bringing it to market; clerical in its 
mere record of events—journalism makes those events the subject of comment 
and discourse, it takes upon itself one of the highest offices man can assume, 
that of the teacher, and it rises from the material plane to thatof morals. Some 
journals, for example, the “ Saturday Review” and the “ Spectator,” in England, 
and the “ Nation” in New York, confine themselves to the latter kind of labor. 
They cannot properly be called newspapers ; for they discuss rather than relate, 
and the subjects of all their articles are well known to their readers, being events 
that are at least a day, and generally two or three days or even a week old, and 
which, therefore, would not be mentioned, except by way of allusion or illustra- 
tion, in any well-regulated daily newspaper. It is in this function of teacher and 
guide that we think of the journalist when we speak of his office as one which 
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deserves respect and consideration on account of the influence which it exerts, 
and it is to this position that every man who adopts journalism as his business 
aspires, if he has any other purpose in life than to make money. He is not con- 
tent with being a news-collector, that is a reporter ; he wishes to become what is 
generally, but very incorrectly, called an editor, that is a writer of articles upon 
the political, social, literary, and art topics of the day. Such persons are incor- 
rectly called editors, because the function of an editor is not writing, but the 
very different one of directing the course of the journal which is committed to 
his hands. He does not make the paper, or, necessarily, even any part of it (al- 
though he may do so); but he decides how it shall be made, what it shall be, 
how, according to the etymology of ed7¢, it shall be given out to the world. The 
French call him the gerant, the man who carries on ihe paper, while they apply 
the word editeur, more correctly than we do, to the publisher, or the man whose 
office it is to give out a book or paper. The faculties of editing, of reporting, 
and of writing are not commonly united in one person. A man may be able to 
produce a fine leading article or criticism, who would fail in an attempt to report 
a scene or a debate, or to gather the news in an important political or financial 
crisis ; another may have the discretion, tact, knowledge of the world, and com- 
mand of resource necessary to a good editor, and be yet incapable of writing in 
tolerable English and to the satisfaction of his readers a single one of the arti- 
cles he directs to be written. Of the latter sort of journalist the editor of a con- 
spicuous paper in New York is a striking example ; while Mr. Raymond was one 
equally striking of the union of all these faculties in one person. He had done 
much work as a reporter, and had done it well, before he wrote leading articles ; 
and, indeed, there was hardly adepartment on his paper, except that of musical and 
art criticism, that he could not fill better than almost any one of his subordinates. 
The possession of all these faculties, although it indicates a versatile power on 
the part of their possessor, is of comparatively little value to an editor. Nor is 
training in one of themof much value as preparation for either of the others. 
Experience will improve a reporter in his own craft, but it will not help him at 
all towards the production of leading articles or criticisms ; which, onthe other 
hand, may be written with striking ability on the first attempt by a man who, in 
his turn, years of daily practice in discussing the topics of the day could not 
make into a good editor. 

The highest honors in journalism are taken by him who is at once a writer 
and an editor of marked ability. To that position every man aspires who makes 
journalism his profession, whether he is incited thereto by thought in his brain 
and a purpose in his heart, or whether he merely desires power and profit, the 
profit that always waits on power. The position of a man who wields a strong 
and ready pen, and who is als@ editor-in-chief of a journal of high position and 
large circulation, is one of the most influential known to modern society. For he 
has the ear of the public. He can take ten thousand men, perhaps fifty thou- 
sand, quietly aside in their brightest, most impressible mood, refreshed by rest 
and before they have committed themselves to the business of the day, and in a 
quarter of an hour give their minds a bias upon a certain subject from which 
they may never recover, and which could be effected at that time (and timeliness 
is all in journalism, in business, and in’ politics) by no other person. And this 
he can repeat, if he thinks proper to do so, day after day, until he has accom- 
plished his purpose, of which, if he is persistent, he rarely failg. For itera- 
tion, a great power in all things, is supreme in journalism. You may prove, in 
an article of conclusive reasoning and moving eloquence, that two and two are 
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four; and some man who calls himself a journalist (and who is one) shall, by 
daily iteration through one calendar month, cause many people to suspect that 
two and two are five. The power of such a man for good is very great, and for 
evil, still greater. To dispute with him is as indiscreet as in ancient times it was 
to dispute with the commander of ten legions. Unless you have at command 
other ten legions, which, being interpreted, is another leading newspaper, you 
will be crushed to earth, whence the truth you fight for may rise again, but you 
will not. This power of the journalist is one of the most terrible moral powers 
with which a man can be clothed. The editor can attack a party, a cause, a man, 
an opinion, at his pleasure ; and so long as he keeps himself within the limits of 
actual libel, he can inflict as many wounds upon reputation and feeling as he 
thinks proper. He can refuse to publish the reply by which his victim will be 
raised into the position of an antagonist; but if not too honorable for this mode 
of procedure, he is generally too crafty. He in that case publishes the reply, to 
make it the occasion of an onslaught worse than the first. The journalist can 
always, and generally does always, have the last word. It is the flavor of his 
sauce that is left upon the public palate. The possession of this power tempts 
to cruelty ; a temptation which too few journalists are able to resist. Having the 
strength of giants they use it like giants. In this it must be confessed they are 
but human; for how many men are there who in a discussion seek truth rather 
than victory? But all the greater should be their sense of responsibility—all 
the more rigidly should they be held responsible for their use of a power 
into the possession of which they were neither born nor legislated, and their 
abuse of which their very humanity makes probable. 

For what is the journalist responsible to the public? Absolute impartiality ? 
No; at least, not always. That indeed would be the highest conceivable attain- 
ment in journalism. If we could be sure that any one newspaper gave us an 
absolutely faithful report of all the events of the day, uncolored by party bias or 
personal feeling ; if we could be sure that in its discussion of these events no 
other end was sought than truth, regardless of consequences to parties, to 
schools, to corporations, to individuals, and last, not least, to the interests of the 
editors and owners of the paper itself, we should all buy that paper ; for it would 
be a second sun to our day. Not to read it would be to place ourselves in a 
position almost as inferior to that of those who did read it as if they had a bodily 
sense or a mental faculty more than ours. But to read the daily history of the 
world through an atmosphere so calm, serene, and colorless, is forbidden by the 
innate impulses of human nature and the artificial conditions of civilized society. 
Newspapers are made, must be, should be made by men for men, not by cheru- 
bim and seraphim for a public of disembodied spirits. If there were such a 
journal as I have imagined, every man would buy it ; and every man entirely in 
his right mind would make it the guide of his daily life. But we all of us would 
buy also the other paper, in which our own wishes were pampered, our own 
hopes cheered, our own prejudices respected, and our own hates gratified. Like 
Poins with his two shirts, we should have one for superfluity and the other for 
use ; and, like all men, we should be inclined to love the superfluous more than 
the useful. Human nature and civilized society being what they are, newspapers 
will be established to represent parties, interests, schools, beliefs, and even dis- 
beliefs. Papers calling themselves independent have been published ; but if they 
lived, their independence came to mean merely that they held themselves free to 
favor this cause to-day, that to-morrow, and the other the day after. Such pa- 
pers sometimes attain great circulation because in their news and in their com- 
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ments upon it they represent all sides ; but they never attain honorable position 
or much influence. They have no character, they are without principle, they 
produce the impression that they are conducted by creatures who, although they 
may not be bad with persistent, malignant purpose, lack the moral sense. Me- 
phistopheles is their editor. Their influence, such as it is, is simply in their 
ability to give publicity ; it is no result of respect for motive, judgment, charac- 
ter, or consistency. 

If, therefore, we are reasonable, we shall not demand impartiality of the 
journalist. What, then, is it right and reasonable to demand of him? for what 
is he to be held responsible? Simply these: Candor, good faith, and decency— 
a decency which respects the personality of the individual, and the moral tone of 
the community. Without candor and good faith there had better be no jour- 
nalism. Without decency, journalism degrades itself into a kind of intellectual 
debauchery ; it stimulates and gratifies a prurient curiosity by giving the dignity 
and permanence of print to what is at best the idle gossip of the hour, or at 
worst its stinging scandal or its injurious slander. 

The candor and the good faith of the journalist should be absolute, undark- 
ened by the lightest shadow of personal motive, without an iota of swerving. 
For he is upon his honor. There is no written contract between him and his 
readers, none that can be enforced by law; but he says to them, Trust me, and 
they trust him. If they do not, it is to his dishonor, and that of his profession. 
It may be understood between them that he is the advocate of a party, and that 
he will, therefore, support the principles of that party by the strongest argument 
he can make; but it is not, or it should not be, understood that he is at liberty 
to make intentionally a single erroneous assertion, or to warp a single fact.. His 
fealty to party does not absolve him from one line of his obligation to truth; nor 
does it justify or palliate a violation of public decency by attacks on the personal 
reputation or an invasion of the private life of an opponent. An editor may 
throw all the weight of his journal’s influence, not only upon the side of the 
party of which he is an advocate or representative, but upon that of any scheme 
or project which is brought before the public. He may do this (perilous although 
it is) without the slightest taint of dishonor, without in the least perverting jour- 
nalism to base uses, or disregarding the great responsibility he has assumed, 7f 
he does so without any other motive for his advocacy than a conviction of the 
truth. But if for his own interests, or those of his friends, or those of his paper, 
he expresses an opinion which he would otherwise not have expressed, or with- 
holds one which he would otherwise have uttered, he has violated his good faith 
and sacrificed his honor to his interests. To accept money for the influence of 
his journal is the lowest depth of editorial degradation ; it is a coarse and grov- 
elting form of corruption, to which very few journalists whose pens are worth 
buying will descend. But how often do those whose eyes can pierce the imper- 
sonal sheet before them see in journals which are read and trusted by tens of 
thousands of unsuspecting readers, the evidence that the journalist is speaking 
not from conviction, but for a consideration! The consideration may be an office, 
or an advertisement, or the bringing of a certain interest into the clientage or 
the paper, or the gratifying of an ancient grudge, or the creation of a profitable 
sensation, or the desire, praiseworthy in itself, to help a friend, or what not; but 
whatever it may be, the result is a violation, greater or less, of good faith, a taint, 
lighter or darker, of professional dishonor. 

And why? Are editors supposed to be free from the needs and the passions 
of human nature? Are they alone to receive no counsel fees for advocacy that 
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brings profit to others? Are they not even to shield their friends and to smite 
their enemies? The editor, and the journalist, who, although not an editor, is 
one of the staff of a journal, must take no counsel fees, and in so far as human 
nature is capable of such self-abnegation, he should not, in his public position, 
know either friends or enemies. For he sits as a judge. He holds his position, 
acquires, nay asks, his influence, is awarded his privileges, on the understanding 
that he shall tell the truth, and give an opinion unbiased by his personal inter- 
ests, in which those of his friends and of his journal are included. And asa 
judge in taking his seat upon the bench gives up the fees which he would other- 
wise receive as counsel, and accepts instead of them his salary and the dignity 
of his position, which he will not violate by sitting in judgment in a case in 
which he or his near friends are interested, so the editor in taking his position 
pledges his honor that he will accept his salary or the profits of his paper and 
the influence which belongs to his position as his compensation, and that his 
readers may be sure that his paper will represent his convictions, and not his 
interests, his friendships, or his enmities. 

This is the theory of decent journalism, In how many journals is it the prac- 
tice? If it were known to be the general practice, even in journals of large 
circulation and wide influence, leading journals as they are called, the position 
of a journalist would be and should be at least inferior to that of the members 
of no other profession. Butis itso? The fact that a man is a journalist of 
recognized ability brings him a certain consideration ; but is it a consideration 
of unmingled respect? His private character is a matter for his private circle 
of friends and acquaintances. Within that circle the estimation in which he is 
held will be much the same, whether he be merchant, mechanic, farmer or jour- 
nalist. But in the outside world does the fact that he is the latter bring him the 
consideration which properly belongs to a profession which in its purity is so 
worthy of honor? A close observation and a candid report will return a nega- 
tive answer to this question, with the truthful addition that of the consideration 
that the position of a journalist does bring, a part is of a kind not agreeable to 
a man who is sensitive as to the nature of his personal relations. 

True, much is made of editors ; and when anything large is about to be done, 
the names of the more distinguished among them figure among the doers. But 
at the best, is not this the result of a desire to use or to placate the paper, and 
not of arespect for the man? To-day the name of Mr. A., the editor-in-chief 
of a leading journal, appears on an important committee, and Mr. B. is not 

“thought of. Next month, Mr. A. having left his chair and Mr. B. having taken 
it, the latter’s name appears upon the next committee, and Mr. A. is not thought 
of, although he has lost nothing in ability, in worth, or in standing. To experi- 
ences of this kind all mes are somewhat subject, upon change of condition or 
reverse of fortune; but in regard to journalists the consideration for the what 
rather than the who goes a step further. For example: at a meeting of gentlemen 
called for the organization of a committee for public occasion of much interest, the 
names of the editors of some of the leading journals were proposed and with gen- 
eral assent placed upon the committee. One other was then proposed—that of a 
man whose paper was not inferior in circulation and notoriety to that of either 
of his “contemporaries ” who had preceded him. There was instant opposition 
on all sides ; and a warm discussion ensued between the few advocates and the 
many opponents of the nomination. At last one of the former, a wealthy and a 
politic man, said, “Gentlemen, the case is very plainly this. We must do, not 
what we like to do, but what is necessary to our success. If we don’t put Mr. 
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on this committee his paper will attack our project and us with sneers and 
scoffs and ridicule from the day when the committee is announced until the whole 
affair is over. I for one am not inclined to subject myself to such treatment; 
and if Mr. is not appointed, I shall beg leave to withdraw.” Whereupon 
the appointment was made. In another case the editor of another leading jour- 
nal was proposed for a certain position. ‘ Why,” some one ventured to ask, 
“Why should he go there? What has he done to entitle him to that distinc- 
tion?” No one could say why: but after a short silence his proposer said, with 
a peculiar smile, “ Well, the fact is, I want to use the in this business, to 
bring in a certain interest, and if we elect Mr. I can use it, but if we don’t 
I can’t.” And he was elected. These facts cut both ways. They show a cer- 
tain abjectness on the one side as well as a certain ruffianism on the other. But 
that does not affect the significance of the fact that in the one case the editor 
was treated with consideration from fear of his abuse, and in the other as a bribe 
for the influence of his paper. And what is consideration worth that is obtained 
in this manner? It is better to gather a band of outlaws and extort black-mail ; 
for in that case the money would at least be real, while in this the consideration 
is a sham. Yet how many journalists say in acts, if not in words—Serve me, 
work with me, and I praise you; know me, treat me with consideration, and I 
compliment you. Oppose me, refuse me your advertisement, or the support of 
your name for this or that office, and I denounce you; keep aloof from me and 
fail to treat me with consideration, and I sneer and scoff at you and do all I can 
to drag you down to my own level. 

This is one of the spots by which it were foolish to deny that journalism is 
blemished ; so distaining it, that notwithstanding the consideration which it re- 
ceives and the honor which is its just due—notwithstanding the fact that the 
editor, or even the principal writers of the editorial staff of a great paper may 
make and unmake reputations, and set men on the road to wealth as well as to 
high position—there is a certain justification for the feeling which prevails more 
generally than it is pleasant to think of, that journalists are men whose good-will 
is to be bought in one way or another. There are journalists, and not a few, 
who are far above reproach or even suspicion in this respect—men whose per- 
sonal position would not be’in the least affected whether they were or were not 
at the head of a great journal. I pass by the honored living among these, even 
the most loved and venerated of them, to point out such a man in Henry J. Ray- 
mond. Who, when his name appeared in any honorable position, ever supposed 
for an instant that it was placed tliere in fear of his abuse, or because he would 
refuse the support of the “ Times” to any good cause if he were neglected? He 
was free from this suspicion for two reasons. His personal character was one, 
but this was really known to few and was not left unattacked by political oppo- 
nents and professional rivals. The chief reason was that although he was never 
careless of his own interests, in his course as a journalist he never forgot the 
responsibility of his position, or allowed his ptrsonal wishes or feelings to come 
between him and his duty to his readers. Those who will act in this matter as 
he did, may have his honorable réputation, if not his success. 

The most insidious foe to the fair fame of journalism is the advertisement desk. 
Unfortunately for the independence of journalists, the system of newspaper pub- 
lication now is that the paper shall be sold at a price so low that little or no 
profit comes of its circulation, which, from a business point of view, is valuable 
only as it makes the paper a more desirable medium of advertising, from which 
the publishers expect to receive their gains. It would be well for the honor and 
independence of journalism if not only this system were abandoned, but if no 
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advertisements at all were published in newspapers. The corruption of the 
press by this influence is very great, and for it the public are hardly less respon- 
sible than the journalists. If men will not hesitate to offer a large advertisement 
on the condition that its publication shall be accompanied by a favorable opinion 
of the thing or the project advertised, if they will, upon a journal’s taking a 
course which they regard as inimical to their interests, withdraw their regular 
and necessary advertising from it, as was recently done in a very conspicuous 
instance by several insurance companies, they must expect that their demand 
will cause a supply of the “article of journalist” suited to their taste. But 
when they find that in other respects that journalist’s opinion is not perfectly 
trustworthy, that his “indorsement” of some other man or project is not entirely 
disinterested, it would be well for them to remember, before they break out into 
denunciation of the press, that they are merely having it meted to them as they 
have helped to mete it to others. Advertisements must be published in news- 
papers, and the only safe course to pursue in regard to them is the adoption of a 
rule, absolute and without exception, that nothing in the interests of an adver- 
tiser, no matter what his importance, shall be admitted into the editorial columns 
for any consideration. It should be understood, and, if necessary, announced, 
that payment for advertising, however large, secures the advertisement, and noth- 
ing more. This rule should be rigidly enforced, without exception ; for until 
this is done, and it is regarded as dishonorable to “puff” an advertiser, and in 
bad taste even to “ puff” his horse, journalism will not be entirely free from a de- 
basing taint which now pervades it far more than is generally suspected. It was 
but the other day that the agent of a company, bringing a fat advertisement to a 
paper of standing, and asking a paragraph in approval of the company’s project 
and being refused, produced, as a good example to be followed, several articles 
of the kind he asked for, which had appeared in a leading journal, and which he 
owned, in the most matter-of-course way, that he himself had written! Of what 
real value are the opinions of that paper upon financial projects? With what 
face can the editors and publishers of that paper ask the public to trust them 
upon any matter in which there is money to be made by the former, and lost by 
the latter? Do journalists suppose that this practice can go on, and their pro- 
fession not suffer in the estimation of every man who does not regard the get- 
ting of money, no matter how, as the one object of life, “the be all and the end 
all here?” Can they regard it as consistent with the candor and the good faith, 
without which journalism is but a daily imposture, a systematic nuisance? And 
if it is said that the innocent must not be confounded with the guilty, the pure 
with the corrupt, and that the character of a whole profession should not be 
judged by that of certain of its members, the reply is that this is true, and that 
therefore the world does not rate journalism according to the exceptional virtues 
of some of its professors. 

These are hard sayings; but they are true; and the time has come when 
they should be said. Journalism appears to have its full share of the gross, 
loose, money-seeking spirit of the day, which has corrupted our legislative bodies 
and our courts ; and yet it is to journalism that we should be able to look for a 
corrective of the evils from which our society is suffering. And to journalism 
we may look, notwithstanding all the sad omens to the contrary. Unless our 
society is hopelessly going to ruin, with rottenness in its very framework, it is 
in the last if not the highest product of civilization, journalism, practised accord- 
ing to its true ideal, that we shall find our chastisement, our hope, and our sal- 
vation. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 











THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


WRECKS OF WORDS. 


NE of the wayside amusements of a study of the mutations of language 
() consists in tracing the curious curtailments and transformations which 
words undergo, purely as the result of indistinct and incorrect pronunciation ; 
or as it is more scientifically called, of phonetic corruption. Sounds thatare diffi- 
cult to articulate are changed for those that run more easily into the combina- 
tion, and troublesome letters are left out; big words, that seem to those who 
utter them a mere fortuitous concourse of syllables, are twisted into queer and 
often ludicrous senses. 

Written language cannot cuntrol spoken language. If it could, the proper 
pronunciation of Worcester would not be Wooster, or of Gloucester, Gloster, 
Mr. Cozzens, in “ The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker,” tells how, hiring a post-chaise 
and pair to go down to “ Stratford-upon-Avon,” he asked the postilion “ to drive 
him by the way of Charlecote Hall,” as he wished to see the place where Shakes- 
peare was tried for deer-stealing. The postilion was puzzled, and made many in- 
quiries ; but nobody had ever heard of Charlecote Hall. By and by, the under- 
hostler spoke up in a foggy voice, “ P’raps the gemman means Chawcut.” And 
Chawcut it was. So he adds that Warwick is called Waric, Beauchamp Chapel, 
Beecham ; Charlesbury, Chawb. ee ; Cholmondeley, Chumlee ; Berwick, of old 
renown—“ royal Berwick’s beach of sand ”’—Berric ; Candlewick street, in Lon- 
don, Cannick ; Smithfield, Smiffl’d ; and High Holborn, I-Oburn. 

In the same way the word Magdalen became contracted to Maudlin, thus 
forming a word which Trench thinks obtains its meaning from the derision in 
which the tears of the heart-broken Magdalen are held. Prof. Henry Coppée 
gives the more genial theory that it comes from the fact that the boys at Mag- 
dalen College, at Oxford, were called Maudlin boys ; and being somewhat noto- 
rious for their bad habits, were frequently in that pseudo-pathetic condition 
which was finally described by the word maudlin. 

A great many words, passing between the Scylla and Charybdis of the organs 
of articulation, have been sadly wrecked, and have left only portions of their 
hull—sometimes bow, sometimes stern. Thus cabriolet, omnibus, caravan, gen- 
tleman, navigator, customer, physiognomy, have become cab, bus, van, gent, 
navvy, cuss, and phiz. Madame first became ma’am, and finally ’m, as in 
“ Yes’m.” 

The ¢ in the word phantasy was slurred over, and fancy was left as a wreck. 
Housewife became hussif, and that lost its better sense and was stranded on 
the shores of language as hussy. Jeremy Taylor, in “ Holy Living,” says: 
“ Without revelation we cannot tell whether We shall eat to-morrow, or whether 
a squinancy shall choke us.” The wreck of that queer old word, “squinancy.” 
is quinsy. It was originally the same word as synagogue, from ovy and dyw, to 
draw together, and became squanchy, and from that fast lost its outlines and 
bounds. So the rachitis of the doctors has become popularly “ rickets ;” and 
what was once hydropsy is now dropsy. Our word o’clock is the wreck of “on 
the clock ;” on tick was once “on ticket; and topsy-turvy is said to be the 
remains of “top side t’other way.” “As sure as eggs is eggs” is thought to 
be a corruption of the logician’s formula—“as sure as x is x ”—Jjust as in the 
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phrase “ he would not know a hawk from a handsaw,” the last word was at first 
hernshaw, a kind of bird. 

Palsy is the wreck of paralysis, surgeon of chirurgeon, pansy of panacea, 
and furlong of furrow-long. Daisy is suppgsed to be day’s eye, shortened, and 
jewsharp, jaws harp, transformed. The old Anglo-Saxon phrase, “ Hit is to 
witanne ” (it is to know), has dwindled into fo wt. Drawing-room used to be 
“withdrawing room ;” as it may be found in Scott’s “ Kenilworth” and else- 
where. 

Boyer speaks of Nouvel Evangeliste, or a preacher of new opinions, and 
New-Evangeled doctrines finally became new-fangled ones. The bladder of a 
fish called Aysen (the same as our sturgeon), is in Holland hysenblas, whence 
comes our isinglass. There used to be held a fair called St. Audrey’s Fair, and 
poor and showy lace became proverbially known as St. Audrey’s lace, and then 
as tawdry lace. The style of glassware called demijohn was first manufactured 
in a Persian city named Damaghan, whence it was brought by the Crusaders ; 
and the small grapes of Corinth are still called currants. The prophetic 
Weissager of the Germans has lost its lofty character and become a wiseacre. 
The jagged points of “ Damaghan,” “ Corinth,” and “ Weissager,” were simply 
worn off by frequent passage through the organs of speech. 

There are corruptions of words developed by the study of scientific etymol- 
ogy that would appear incredible were they not so well authenticated. The ap- 
pearance of a word on paper furnishes often but little indication of its sound. 
The story has lately been going the rounds, of an order sent toa publisher for 
a copy of “In a Garden,” which was said to be by Tennyson. An ingenious 
clerk, after considerable surmising, finally perceived that the man wanted 
“Enoch Arden.” A story is told of an Irishman who went into a French 
restaurant after oysters. It is probable that if he had consulted a dictionary 
and tried to pronounce the word Auitre, he would have been very unlikely to 
make himself understood, but he called out to the waiter, with the Cork accent, 
“ Weeter! weeter!” and the man, supposing that he said “ Autre,” forthwith 
brought him the dish he desired. 

So resemblances of words traced on the printed page are worthless. An 
etymologist might expect to meet with some derision who should make such a 
derivation as Boz from Moses; but Dickens has told us how his fancy name 
was first Moses, then Bosses, then Boz. The Latin word fi/us has been trans- 
formed in the mouths of men into wig; Latin, Az/us; Spanish, pe/uca; French, 
perruque; Low Dutch, Jeruzk ; Old English, Jerwick. For euphony an 7 was in- 
troduced, then ch was changed to g, then the word was abridged, as caravan has 
been. Thus it passed into the successive forms perwick, periwick, periwig, wig. 

Our dandelion is the French dent de dion rendered easier of pronunciation ; 
rosemary, which flourishes by the sea, is from ros marinus ; our tuberose is the 
polyanthes tuberosa, the French tudéreuse ; our belly-bound apple is the French 
belle et bonne; and our gillyflower the French clou de girofle. The word “saun- 
ter” is a curious instance of phonetic corruption and of word-making. In the 
times of the Crusades, whenever a loitering fellow was asked where he was go- 
ing, he said, “a da Sainte Terre.” These people came therefrom to be called 
“ Sainte Terrers,” and then saunterers. 

A false form of words occasionally gets introduced by a phonetic corruption. 
Such phrases as “I had rather,” “ you had better,” are common with good writ- 
ers, although it is quite useless to attempt to parse the “had,” or to give a good 
reason for its use in such a position. The fact is, that the original and correct 
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forms, “I would rather” and “ you would better,‘ were contracted in common 
conversation to “ I’d rather ” and “ you'd better ;” and somebody, straightening 
out the expression into writing, interpreted the ’d as “ had” instead of “ would.” 

The common people are all amateur etymolygists, and they like to put into 
every word some familiar glimmer of sense. They make sad work at it some- 
times, however. Thus the Welsh rarebit becomes a raddit; gorseberries, goose- 
berries; the souris dormeuse, or sleeping mouse, a dormouse; asparagus, spar- 
rowgrass,; the redingote,a riding coat; the German wermuth, wos :wood,; 
triacle, ¢reac/e, pronounced trickle; and shamefast, a word of similar construc- 
tion to steadfast, becomes shamefaced. The ancient marriage service used to 
be, “ tyl dethe us departe ”—that is, separate, which, when defarte went out of 
use, was changed to “do part,” the sound being preserved. 

There is nothing in language more grotesque and ludicrous than the manner 
in which some ancient words, phrases and mottoes are transposed into familiar 
conversation. This is peculiarly shown in the names of some old inns in Eng- 
land. In the times of Cromwell, when such heroes as God-be-praised Bare- 
bones, and Fight-the-good-fight White, and Faint-not Hewitt, drank their ale, 
an inn was named the “ God encompasseth us.” But when the nation became 
profane again, the words were corrupted to the “Goat and Compasses,” 
and a picture of a goat and eompasses was used as a sign. There was a 
house near Oxford which was once called the “ Plume of Feathers,” from the 
crest of the Prince of Wales, but afterwards became popularly known as the 
“Phun and Feathers.” The inscription “ Caton “dele,” gave the name “ The 
Cat and Fiddle,” and “ Za rose des guatre Saisons” became “ The Rose of the 
Quarter Sessions.” The “ Satyr and Bacchanals” became the “ Satan and Bag 
0’ Nails ;” the “Ceur Doré” (Golden Heart), the “ Queer Door ;” the “ St. 
Catherine’s Wheel,” the “Cat and Wheel ;” the “ Boulogne Gate” (commem- 
orating the taking of Boulogne by Henry VIII.) the Bull and Gate; the “ Peg 
and Wassail Bowl,” the “Pig and Whistle ;” the “George Canning,” the 
“George and Cannon: ” and the “ Battle Axe,” the “ Axe and Bottle.” 

Admiral Porter, in his defence of the change in the names of our war ves- 
sels, ridicules the idea of calling a ship the “ Agy-meant-to-cus ” (Agamenticus), 
“ Quince-I-Gammon ” (Quinsigamond), or “ My-Aunt-don’t-know-me ” (Mianto- 
nomoh). But is he certain that he has gained anything by changing from Indian 
to heathen or other nomenclature? The English sailors call the Bellerophon the 
* Billy Ruffian,” the Hirondelle the “Iron Devil,” and the Ville de Milan the 
“Wheel ’em along.” Wil' not the Achilles become the * Kill-us,” the Eolus 
the “ Hold-us,” and the Stromboli the “ Steam-boiler?”? The Terror, which he 
fondly imagines will convey an idea of something of which to stand in awe, will 
no doubt be just as awful when transformed to the “ Tearer,” the Hecate just as 
terrible when called the “ He-Cat,” and the Ajax just as formidable when spoken 
of as the “ Boot-jacks.” But the Castor will hardly suggest to the “ old-salt” 
mind anything more than a kind of oil, or the Bologna anything but a sort of 
sausage. The Amphitrite and the Nemesis will sound somewhat frivolous 
when rendered “ I’m-for-Tripe ” and “‘ Nor-me-sis,” and even the Polyphemus, in- 
stead of conveying a lively image of the terrible giant with one eye in the mid- 
die of his forehead, may only remind the venerable tar of some female of his 
affections rejoicing in the cognomen of “ Polly Mivins.” We venture to think 
that there are very few of Admiral Porter’s new names which will not 

Suffer a sea change 


Into something rich and strange. 
GEORGE WAKEMAN, 





DRIET- WOOD. 
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THE ART OF HOLDING OFFICE. 

GENERAL GRANT began his career as 
President, it is admitted, with a purpose to 
promote economy and efficiency in the civil 
service. But he had relations—most men 
have ; and he had re/atives, as most men al- 
so have ; and a man elected to office cannot 
reasonably be expected to murder all his 
kinsmen. He had the human frailty of look- 
ing for good-faith where he wished to find 
it, and of instinctively raising to posts of 
honor and trust those with whose integrity 
he supposed himself personally acquainted. 

Perhaps in the golden age of “ the civil 
service of the future,” all this may do very 
well; but in the present brazen era of 
American politics, when offices are regarded 
as the spoils of victory, to be divided, not 
according to the capacity of candidates, but 
according to their past partisan “ services,’ 
it is not the canny way to go to work. Gen- 
eral Grant came green into office ; he lacked 
experience ; he sought to get rid of party 
hacks and wire-pullers. But there are two 
ways of holding, as well a3 giving, office. A 
man, perfectly honest, intelligent and public- 
spirited, may, in holding office, make a mis- 
take ; and if he has no “ constituency,” no fol- 
lowers to back him, down he goes, and in his 
disgrace the appointing power shares, An- 
other office-holder, instead of working at his 
desk from 9 till 5 every day, does nothing— 
nothing except to “establish relations,” invit- 
ing this great merchant to consultation and 
the other great lawyer to lunch; asking Mr. 
A. of the “ Moon,” to dine, Mr. B. of the 
“ Age,” to wine, and Mr. C. of the “ Lic- 
tor,” to fill, at his superior discretion, some 
desk with $500 a year. When //at man 
makes a mistake, nothing is heard of it. 
knows how to hold an office—he is a profes- 
sional adept. And as his faults are covered 
up, so his merits are cried up, whereby, in 
turn, the administration shares in the fame, 
as in the other case it shared in the blame. 
General Grant did not know at the start, 
that simply honest, well-meaning men could 
not infallibly “sustain” him in the present 
curious state of American politics—whereas 
managers and papers are willing to “sup- 
port” him, and, on occasion, to hoodwink 
the public. 


It is our general prosperity that makes us 
indifferent to this state of things. So long 
as men do not appear to lose a meal by the 
difference between good and bad rulers or 
office-holders, their growling over the latter 
is of a very harmless and random sort, 
rarely interfering with their voting the 
“straight” party ticket—if, indeed, they 
vote at all. What noble support, for exam- 
ple, the New York Bar lately gave to the 
struggle to reform the New York Judiciary ! 





NATIVE TALENT. 

A LEADING New York newspaper, under 
the head of ‘‘ Native and Foreign Talent,” 
discusses literature and art from what may 
perhaps be called the “ Native American” 
or “Know Nothing” point of view. It 
complains of “the scanty encouragement 
given to native authors,” and declares that 
“ American painters are not patronized with 
either the liberality or the discrimination 
which ought to be exercised.” 

There is evidently a lively “ Native Amer- 
ican” (or “ Know Nothing”) school of Zi- 
ervatt among us, whose watchword is “ Put 
none but Americans on guard.” I once 
heard a member of this cohort complaining 
of the phrase “ King’s English,” which, he 
held, should be changed to “ President’s 
English ”—though Heaven forbid that the 
English of some of our Presidents shall ever 
become current in conversation, to say 
nothing of books, Another disciple of this 
school I heard proposing to render, in the 
“new version” of the Scriptures (and there, 
again, what slavish deference to foreign tal- 
ent, in following the King James text book !) 
the phrase “ Kingdom of Heaven” by the 
words “ Republic of Heaven.” “I would have 
the literature of the people,” he exclaimed (he 
said “ masses,” but * people” is more com- 
plimentary as well as intelligible) distinc- 
tively American. Too long have we fol- 
lowed foreign precedent; and the Bible, as 
the chief book of the people, I would thor- 
oughly Americanize.” 

A similar patriotic spirit animates ‘the 
newspaper just referred to. “At this mo- 
ment,” we are told, “ the picture dealers are 
selling foreign rubbish almost as fast as they 
can import it. It is foreign, and therefore it 
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must be good. The same thing goes on with 
reference to our literature. We must always 
be fed with the foreign spoon. There are 
plenty of able men in the country, and we 
yan boast of journals not inferior in literary 
power to many of the best in Europe. But 
we have helped to persuade each other into 
the belief that without the foreign stamp 
upon an article it cannot be genuine. Our 
own authors can scarcely find an audience.” 

Is this true, asa matter of fact ? Is it true 
with you and with me? Do we read stupid 
books because they are made by foreign au- 
thors, or pass by good ones because they are 
American? I think that we do not; that, 
on the contrary, our liking of a book de- 
pends on what it is, not on where it comes 
from ; and this, I hold, is all that can rea- 
sonably be asked of us. The “native” spir- 
it has its fine features in politics, trade, soci- 
ety; we affect the oyster in its “native 
shell,” the beer in its “native pewter ;” but 
when it comes to mental and spiritual feasts 
and flows, the nativity of what we digest or 
drink in is nothing. In the realm of litera- 
ture there are no geographical bounds. We 
are ali the countrymen of Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Cervantes, Béranger, and even of 
Homer and Horace. 
sian or Roman, Scotsman or Swede, is noth- 
ing, since neither time nor space nor race is 
a barrier in the brotherhood of letters. We 
like what is worthy, and it becomes ours; 
we dislike what is unworthy, even if a kins- 
man wrote it: and an accidental stamp of 
* American ” should bespeak no unmerited 
favor. Patriotism has its greater place, too; 
but it is not in Arcadia or Prospero’s isle. 

If it be unwise to extend the “native 
American” or “ foreign proscription” prin- 
ciple from politics to literature, so it is to ex- 
tend thither the laws of “ Protection to home 
industry.” That, nevertheless, is the anal- 
ogy traced by the paper just referred to. 
“ Fashion,” it says, “has unluckily pre- 
scribed that we shall go abroad for our pic- 
tures and books as well as for our wives’ and 
daughters’ shawls.” What then? Shall 
we lay a tax on foreign brains, in hope of 
thereby improving our own? The analogy 
from mercantile necessities is vicious. Yet 
we are told: 


Nationality, as Rus- 


Ljterary men are not chameleons. There is a prev- 
alent superstition that they can live upon air, or upon 
the fruits of their own fancy; but it isa mistake. If 
the people are ever to have a national literature they 
must extend welcome and encouragement to native 
authors, and give up their favorite theory that no 
painting worth looking at, no book worth reading, 
is made at home, except by some very rare chance. 
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Now I think, on the contrary, that we 
have no right to expect people to buy books 
and pictures except for their intrinsic value, 
—save on the ground of charity, which, of 
course, is not under discussion. ‘“ Protec- 
tion,” as a doctrine of political economy, 
cannot be applied to art and literature ; and 
yet, reasoning as if it could, some American 
artists lately sought, by combined effort and 
petition, to have a considerable tax put up- 
on imported pictures, in order to prevent 
their countrymen from buying them—in a 
word, to establish the “ protective” princi- 
ple in art. But as a fact, the introduction 
of foreign pictures, on free terms of compe- 
tition, has always helped native art here. 
When the first foreign pictures came through 
our custom-houses, in the regular picture 
trade, the prices they commanded were very 
high ; but what followed? Those of Ameri- 
can pictures rose together with them, and, 
on the whole, have risen gradually ever 
since. 

Why? Because this influx, and the new 
beauties then exposed in print-shops and 
art-rooms attracted the public eye, taught 
people to gather pictures as they do books, 
and to have little galleries at home, as well as 
large libraries. By the variety set before 
them, they learned to distinguish styles and 
to form correct tastes—to see with their 
eyes, to rate, to criticise, and discriminate. 
All that was not only public education, but 
a gain to the pockets of our artists ; for, in- 
stead of “ overstocking the market,” as the 
latter feared, the foreign products made a 
market—or, at least, they stretched the 
market far beyond its old narrow bounds. 
Foreign books do not hurt American by 
competition, except when the latter seed to 
be hurt. There is no lack of literary fe- 
cundity here, as copyrights show; and, as 
for readers, their appetite “ grows by what 
it feeds on.” Foreign books helped to build 
the myriad circulating libraries found not 
in cities alone but in town-coteries and on 
the shelves of the village druggist who both 
medicates the body and ministers to the 
mind diseased. This ravenous reading- 
fever aids American authors, insomuch that 
ragged writers are as much a myth here as 
in Europe. And when from quantity you 
come to guaility, that laughs at tariffs, and 
finds its market at any price, the world over. 

It is, perhaps, not so much the inferences 
as the facts in the article referred to, that 
are wrong. “Let us,” it says, “make up 
our minds to believe that an author or an 
artist is not necessarily a blockhead because 
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he is of American birth. At present the 
writer and painter are too often treated on 
that theory, and the result is that the art 
and literature of the country both languish.” 
But it would be hard to name a good Amer- 
ican author or artist who is regarded as a 
blockhead, or whose works have lacked 
proper appreciation ; it would be easier to 
name foreign artists and authors who have 
lacked appreciation and encouragement in 
their own lands. Our countrymen are quite 
as apt to go to the other—and, of course, 
the more natural and excusable—extreme, 
as the amount of trash in pictures and poesy 
current twenty or thirty years ago will testify. 
Think of the “ aboriginal ” literature and art 
in vogue at that epoch, in the great city of 
New York! So far from our [iterature and 
art languishing, they surely were never so 
inventive and vigorous as to-day. American 
poetry, and some American history, take a 
very high rank amongst current literature. 
I do not believe it to be ¢rwe that “ Haw- 
thorne, Irving and Longfellow ” would be 
much more appreciated here if they were 
English by birth, instead of merely writing 
good English; and, in fact, the latter satir- 
izes, in “‘ Kavanagh,” what he considers the 
opposite leaning of his countrymen, to praise 
a poet simply because he is American. 

Now, if such be the facts, it is not com- 
plimentary to American artists and authors 
to imply that they cannot stand the test of a 
comparison on intrinsic merits, nor to the 
American people that, other things equal, 
they prefer the foreign literary and artistic 
wares. And as to patronizing artists and 
authors, that is not only behind the spirit of 
our country, but of the age. The time for 
patronage in literature and art has gone by, 
the world over. It was otherwise when let- 
ters were despised, when stout Earl Douglas 
said— 

Thanks to St. Bothan! son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pena line; _ 
or when, as in the last century, the first 
search of an English author was a “ patron,” 
for wkom, rather than for the public, he 
composed, and on whose favor he relied for 
reward—a practice so keenly satirized by 
Sterne in a mock dedication. Literature, if 
it has become more of a trade, as our critic 
correctly judges, yet in that very change has 
become more independent ; so that, instead 
of making appeals for valueless authors on 
patriotic grounds, we should encourage them 
to sell at a sacrifice what wares they have, 
and to adopt a more lucrative branch of in- 
dustry. 
wt 
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The case of novel-writing is somewhat 
peculiar. It is very true that the American 
people read English and French novels, 
That is due to two causes. In the first 
place, novels of English and French mod- 
ern society life have a certain charm of dis- 
tance and romance—enough like our own to 
be comprehensible, yet distinct a 1 diverse 
enough to be removed from the run of news- 
paper gossip as retailed in the “ Daily Reti- 
cule” or “ Weekly Altar.” It has a variety 
in detail and an advantage in scenery which 
ours does not have; and for that very 
reason, on the other hand, we find Cooper, 
Irving and Hawthorne so much desired, in 
their turn, in England and France. Now, 
where some Hawthorne, Irving, Brockden 
Brown, Cooper, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Davis, 
takes up the rich and romantic parts of 
American history or experience, their books 
outrun in popularity here those of English 
novelists of the same grade. It is the fault 
of American authors themselves, rather than 
of American readers, that they cannot or 
will not work more fully these rich and ro- 
mantic veins, 

And, in the second place, amongst living 
American novelists there are really but few 
who are so interesting as Dickens, and 
Reade, and Trollope, and Mrs. Edwards, 
and Victor Hugo, and Dumas, and About, 
and George Sand, and the scores whose 
books we so eagerly wait for. The novel 
inherits, in our day, the drama’s power and 
prestige, and demands, therefore, a dramatic 
element in topic or treatment, or both, for 
the grandest success. It is rare that, in 
America, it exhibits that element; whenev- 
er it does, and only when it does, it achieves 
that larger success. No matter how uncul- 
tured the writers, if they have -but this gen- 
uine novelist’s power, their books are read, 
* Whether it be from want of culture,” says 
Lowell, himself a master of the best Eng- 
lish, “‘ or for whatever reason, it is certain 
that very few American writers or speakers 
wield their native language with the direct- 
ness, precision, and force that are common 
as the day in the mother country.” Never- 
theless, any faults of expression are pardoned 
in American novelists who only exhibit the 
inventive, the descriptive, and analytic facul- 
ties and the dramatic power which American 
readers like. 

“ When an American writes a novel,” we 
are told, “the hardest thing in the world is 
to find a publisher for it—and why?” The 
answer it pleases the critic to give is, “ be- 
cause the booksellers can help themselves 
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to all the English novels without paying for 
them. No doubt a few firms do make an 
allowance to the writers on whom they sub- 
sist, but they still find it worth their while 
to ignore native writers whom they would 
be compelled to reward on a liberal scale.” 
That is one answer, and a good one as ap- 
plied to sundry publishers; but the more 
common reason is that, in nine cases out 
of ten, the novel is not very interesting. 
Some magazine publishers have sacrificed 
much money and many subscribers in efforts 
to introduce the uninteresting serial novels 
of American authors to their readers. From 
these latter they get no thanks ; it is usually 
the writer only who is pleased with the re- 
sult ; and sometimes it is simply because he 
writes other things so well that his desire to 
essay a serial novel is acceded to. 

Meanwhile, as it is, American publishers 
sell and American people read more of 
American Miss Evans’s noVels than of Eng- 
lish Miss Evans’s novels; more of the Marion 
Ilarland stories than of the Muloch stories ; 
more of the Southworth romances than of 
the Braddon romances. When our Ameri- 
can Thackerays and Reades and Dickenses 
shall come, they will be hailed alike by pub- 
lishers and people, commanding the highest 
prices from the one and the profoundest 
admiration from the other. 

What one may object to in the article 
which has formed the text of our long dis- 
course, and in others of which it is a type, 
is its assumptions of facts which, to the 
credit of our countrymen, do not exist. For 
example, we are told: : 


The public ought not to exclude American maga- 
zines or reviews from their libraries, simply because 
they are published in New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston. Let us receive the distinguished foreigner, 
but let a corner be reserved for the unfortunate Anieri- 
can. We have been put out to nurse a good many 
years now. We are quite old enough to run alone. 
Let the public give the sign, and there would soon 
spring up a periodical literature worthy of our posi- 
tion ix the world. 


The truth is, however, that the public do 
not “exclude American magazines or re- 
views from their libraries;” and, while 
American magazines, like most other things 
in this world, “might be a great deal bet- 
ter,” yet, on the whole, even as they are, in 
the departments of poetry, sketches, and 
essays, and, indeed, in every department but 
that of the serial novel, they need not be 
ashamed of a comparison with their British 
contemporaries, 
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THE GREAT MORAL DRAMA. 

THat “Mrs. Beecher Stowe,” as the 
London papers call her, has not fallen a 
victim to the cross-fire of the ‘ Quarter- 
ly Review,” the London “Herald” and 
“‘Morning Post,” General Butler, George 
the Count Joannes, Tammany, Tupper, the 
“Jeddo Jabber” and the “ Albert N’yanza 
Conservative” (for whither has not the By- 
ron scandal gone ?)—shows that she wears 
the weapon-proof armor of the born jour- 
nalist. Tupper threw the heaviest weight of 
metal, when he flung at Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
his verses. But Tammany—not the Tamma- 
ny Ring, (that pure assemblage of bright spir- 
its) but the Tammany Theatre, loved of the 
muses, is also virtuously indignant at Mrs. 
Stowe. After the chaste nymphs of the bal- 
let have ended their evening’s pirouettings, 
a collection of portraits is exhibited to the 
audience. First comes Lady Byron’s, which 
is greeted with slight hisses; then Mrs, 
Stowe’s, with Bowery execrations; then 
Mrs. Leigh’s, with hearty cheers ; then Lord 
Byron’s, with tumultuous applause. 

Such is the way in which the Tammany 
sets its seal upon the Byron discussion, Or 
rather, such was the way ; for now already 
new “sensations” have been taken up, to 
please the people. It is wonderful how much 
of this kind of amusement audiences will en- 
dure. It was once confined to the burnt- 
cork branch of the profession, whose pat al- 
lusions to “ topics of the hour ” have always 
been rapturously applauded. Now, how- 
ever, not only the circus and the panto- 
mime, but the “ legitimate drama,” are very 
apt to be invaded by it. The most objec- 
tionable form of the imposition is, of course, 
advertising. It was bad enough when drop- 
curtains were pasted with those business-like 
devices ; but it is worse to hear as well as 
see them. I heard a particular style of sew- 
ing-machines advertised at a really mon- 
strous length the other evening, anda friend 
who sat through the Drury Lane pantomime 
last Christmas, says that an hour and a half, 
by the watch, was taken up in advertising va- 
rious eommercial houses—twenty minutes 
being devoted to the single business of 
bank-locks and safes. Great fun, is it not ? 
But at least it is pleasant to know that this 
“great moral purpose” in the modern 
drama is not confined to us in America. 
We have borrowed the device, not invented 
it—even as we have borrowed that other 
great moral purpose exhibited in such plays 
as “ Camille” and “ Formosa.” 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 














SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Amonc the books on THE GALAXY ta- 
ble is the first instalment of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Company’s new edition of 
Froude’s “History of England, from the 
fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth,” 
The new edition is somewhat cheaper than 
the first, and yet seems to be printed trom 
the same types, and is more portable. It 
must be welcome to a large class of pur- 
chasers, ‘ 

As Mr. Froude’s history nears its end his 
purpose and its value become more appar- 
ent. In its scope his work is a history of Eng- 
land during the reign of the Tudors: what it 
reveals is the manner in which the English 
people freed themselves from feudalism in so- 
ciety and papacy in religion. Although the 
Barons of England, in killing each other dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, destreyed the 
social system, the vital element of which was 
personal lordship and personal fealty, and 
feudalism was dead at the root when the 
crown that Richard lost with his life at 
Bosworth was set upon the head of the Earl 
©f Richmond—an adventurer who had no 
right to it whatever, and who held it merely 
because the country was so exhausted by 
leng and bloody strife that there was no 
purty strong enough to take it from him— 
society had still its feudal form ; its outside 
was feudal. The old tree, although dead at 
the root, seemed to have, and really had a 
certain life in its bark, and in its outermost 
twigs and branches. The new men—suc- 
cessful lawyers and merchants, or simple 
squires who went to London as political ad- 
venturers and attained rank and fortune, 
like John Russel who went from Dorset- 
shire a mere knight and became Baron Rus- 
sel and Earl of Bedford—these men were 
required to hold and manage the old man- 
ors that fell into their hands in the old way ; 
and they, nothing loth, assumed, with the 
lordship of the land, the state, the rights, 
and the privileges of the old feudal barons. 
But this could not hold. Society was per- 
vaded with a resistless fermentation, and the 
new wine soon burst the old bottles. Rank 


and lordship did not pass away, but they 
were changed. Two or three centuries be- 
fore, the lord had ceased to be the owner of 
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his dependants, and became their master 
although still their lord ; now he was to be- 
come, no longer lord and master, but leader 
and employer. Prince and peasant had 
been held in spiritual thraldom by the Bish- 
op of Rome, and he, in his assumed relation 
of pope or father of the Church, had claimed 
the right of exercising a certain control in 
the temporal affairs of the various peoples 
of Christendom, enforcing his claim by the 
imposition of spiritual penalties. He made 
monarchs yield to his will or buy his ap- 
proval or his forbearance by depriving their 
subjects of all the “ consolations of religion,” 
or even absolving them entirely from their 
allegiance. Out of this social and religious 
subjection the English people were the first 
to rise. One movement, the result of one 
impulse, released them from both bondages. 
For the Reformation in England was much 
less a religious than a political or social 
revolution. The Englishman asserted his 
individual freedom: the English nation as- 
serted its absolute independence. English- 
men—clearly enough—would not, fora long 
time at least, have quarreiled with the dog- 
mas of the Roman Church—transubstantia- 
tion and the like—but for the authority set 
up and maintained by virtue of those dog- 
mas, to interfere with English politics, and 
to touch English pockets for the benefit of a 
foreign hierarchy. In the Reformation, 
England resented the rule of a foreign priest, 
and King Henry VIII. spoke for the mass 
of Englishmen when he said in the words 
which Shakespeare, with historical incor- 
rectness but fine dramatic purpose, put into 
the mouth of King John, 
No Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions. 


In the scene of King John where this pas- 
sage occurs, the spirit of the English re- 
formation is so fully expressed, that it is 
worthy of study on that account alone. 
Shakespeare seized the opportunity of touch- 
ing the public for which he wrote on its 
most sensitive side. He never favored, but 
rather ridiculed the religious attitude of the 
Puritans; but he fostered and stimulated 
the strong national sentiment and love of 
freedom, as to which Puritans and High 
Churchmen were in full sympathy, 
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Of this long and chequered period of 


transition, Mr. Froude presents a moving 
picture, in which he has wisely sacrificed, in 
a measure, unity and force to fulness and 
accuracy of detail. ‘he revolution he de- 
scribes was one of those which are grand 
rather in their consequences than in them- 
selves. Its events were not dramatic, and 
hardly could be called stirring. The forces 
were invisible, being chiefly, on both sides, 
obstinacy and intrigue ; but the end was the 
political and ecclesiastical enfranchisement 
of a great people. And this history is our 
history. It accounts for us. It shows why 
we are here, and why our government and 
our society is what it is. The Mayflower 
pilgrims and their immediate successors, 
and the constitution of government which 
they framed and set up, are the legitimate 
offspring and successors of the English men 
and the English political spirit, that Mr. 
Froude sets before us with such a faithful 
pen, in these volumes. Our interest in this 
history is exactly that of the English pub- 
lic to whom it was originally addressed—an 
interest arising from the fact that it 1s the 
history of our common forefathers, during 
their struggle for that civil and religious 
freedom, of which, with modifications which 
although noticeable are not essential, we 
are the common possessors. It is well, 
therefore, that the historian has shown us 
minutely the process of the whole move- 
ment, and has laid before us with liberal 
hand the contemporary records from which 
he has constructed his narrative. At times 
he fills successive pages with extracts of 
this kind, which, although they impair some- 
what the value of his history as a work of 
constructive art, are, being well chosen and 
always full of significance, the very best ma- 
terial that he could have built into his 
book; far more valuable than the most 
dramatic descriptions, or the subtlest and 
most eloquent generalizations. 

Mr. Froude’s history has great value, and 
perhaps for the general reader its highest 
interest, in the means which it gives us of 
judging the characters of the great person- 
ages of England, and also of Scotland, 
France, and Spain at that period. Henry, 
Mary, Elizabeth, Cromwell, Norfolk, Cecil 
Mary Stuart, Murray, Francis, Charles— 
all these we know well, when we have gone 
throuzh Mr. Froude’s volumes; and we 
know them less by portraits painted by the 
historian, that is, by seeing them through 
Mr. Froude’s eyes, than by the opportunity 
he gives us of looking at their acts with our 
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own eyes and hearing their words with our 
own ears. If he has reversed the verdict of 
the past as to Henry and Elizabeth, he has 
done so, by showing us what they did, and 
how and why they did it—showing us, not 
giving us an opinion. Henry, represented 
generally as a coarse, sensual, tyrannical 
brute, appears, when judged by his acts, a 
bold, determined, wise, politic ruler, a states- 
man of high order, a man who, if he had 
not been a king would have been a great 
prime-minister. Elizabeth, lauded to the 
skies as a great queen, we see was a weak, 
vain, vacillating, high-tempered, and mean- 
ly penurious, although clever woman, the 
management of whom was no small part o! 
the great task of Cecil who, under her, and 
not by means of her, was really the ruler 
and the saviour of England. A hater of 
priests and ecclesiastical government, Mr. 
Froude deals fairly with the poor, narrow- 
minded, small-souled bigot known to history 
as Bloody Mary, and shows us that she de- 
served that epithet no more than it was de- 
served by her successor, or even her pre- 
decessor. He paints her as a woman, how- 
ever, with touches of pitiless ridicule: he 
spares us not a tittle of her fuss about her 
new husband, or of her twitter about the 
heir that never came. Yet why should we 
laugh at a woman, who only Jet the world 
see too plainly her wish to be a wife, and 
her longing to be desired of her husband 
and to be the mother of his child. Surely 
we men, at least, should forgivé her that. 
But we do not ; simply because she was not 
a woman to be desired. In that respect we 
are cruel to women. Such manifestations 
are charming to us on the part of sweet, 
womanly women, who have no apprehen- 
sion of neglect; but if they who suffer, or 
who have reason to fear that they will suf- 
fer, cry out, we mock them. Throughout 
his work Mr. Froude thus shows us his per- 
sonages in their reality: he mitigates noth- 
ing of their humanity. His historical paint- 
ing is of the real school. It 
instructive history of England that has been 
produced, and is one of peculiar value to 
* Americans.” 


is the most 


A‘READER of new books turns always with 
a little dread from prose to poetry; but Mr. 
Trowbridge’s volume* can be read only with 
pleasure. The pocm with which it opens, 
“The Vagabonds,” has already won a per- 

* “The Vagabonds and Other Poems.” By John 
Dosion: Fields, Os- 


Townsend Trowbii Ise. iome, 


good & Co, 
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manent place among poems of character. It 
is a faithful study from nature, a sketch of 
a poor castaway, conscious of his degrada- 
tion and looking rather up than down to the 
dog who is his faithful and only really respect- 
ful friend. It is a touching picture, painted 
with tenderness and true human sympathy. 
The poems which follow it are its worthy 
companions. The feeling they express is 
pure and genuine ; and the author’s fancies 
and his versification are generally pleasing. 
Sometimes, however, he tortures accent ; 
as, for instance, in “La Cantatrice”—a 
charming expression of the love of a hard- 
working business-man for a fair singer—he 
twice compels us to read perfume. 


In Mr. Epes Sargent’s “ Woman Who 
Dared,”* we have a lamentable failure— 
failure total, and unredeemed by any com- 
pensation or mitigation whatever. What 
the woman dared to do was to make a plain, 
plump proposal of marriage. She went to 
the man’s room to do it, and she did it. 
Now, as far as a woman’s wooing and win- 
ning a man goes, that is no such novelty 
that there should be a fuss and a book made 
about it. It has been done ever since there 
were men and women in the world. Very 
often the men don’t suspect it; but what 
matter, if the women are satisfied, and the 
men get, what is beyend price, a genuine, 
spontaneous affection. As toa blunt “ I want 
you to marry me” from a woman, that is a 
matter of taste, as to which every woman 
must consult her own feelings and the lik- 
The 


story of this poem, if poem it must be call- 


ing of the man she proposes to honor. 


ed, is entirely without interest, the style 
tame and commonplace to the last degree, 
and the versification generally so bad as to 
be ridiculous, 


_——— 


Trisan unpleasing and ungracious office to 
condemn utterly a first attempt ; but no less 
can be done in candor and in kindness in re- 
gard to Mr. McClure’s “ Poems,”t which 
he dedicates to the “ Poetic Genius of Amer- 
ica.” There is not even the familiar glow of 
promise in his volume. 
the printing and binding himself and insisted 
on publishing it even on those terms, it is 
difficult to see how an honest publisher who 


Unless he paid for 


*“ The Woman Who Dared.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


By Epes Sargent. 
r2mo. 


t “Poems.” By William James McClure. 
New York: P. O’Shea., 


16mo. 
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understands his business could consent to 
send out such a book. 


Mr. SpuRGEON, who has been called, not 
quite correctly, the Beecher of London, has 
written a book full of good counsel for a 
class who need it, and who can rarely be 
brought to heed it* Assuming the charac- 
ter of a ploughman—a favorite one with 
those who wish to win the attention of un- 
lettered folk, he discourses in simple, strong, 
straightforward language of the daily affairs 
of life. He lectures idlers, grumblers, gos- 
sips, abusers of women, double-faced peo- 
ple, and the like; and what he says is so 
good that the only fear is, that they who 
need it most will be the last to be brought to 
read it and to give it a moment’s considera- 
A chapter from this book, read at 
school or at meeting among the less instruct- 


tion. 


ed classes, would be much better than a ser- 

mon as “ John Ploughman’s 

Talks ” would have pleased the tinker, John 
Junyan, 


sermons go. 





WHATEVER Jean Ingelow writes is pretty 
sure to be gooc, and so is her “‘ Mopsa the 
Fairy,” just published by Roberts Brothers. 
It isa succession of fairy stories, strung 
together on a light thread of connection. 
They are the fruit of a vivid imagination 
and a very pretty fancy. It is not necessary 
to be a child to enjoy them ; and there is a 
spirit in them that makes us envy the reader 
who takes up the book with a child’s capaci- 
ty of belief and of unquestioning enjoyment. 
One book like this is worth a ton of the or- 
dinary juvenile books, which, because they 
are written for children, are filled with pue- 
rile inanity. 

R. G. W. 


ONE reads, with an odd blending of cue 
riosity, admiration, and a tendency to laugh 
at the wrong time, certain passages in 
Thackeray’s “ Paris Sketch-Book,” now re- 
What 
sritisher—British- Philistine al- 


published by Fields, Osgood & Co. 
a thorough 
most—Thackeray was at heart ! 
olutely he looked at France, its literature 
and its ways, with the honest insular eye 
which carries always, somewhere in its blue 
depths, the dear old home standard, by which 
everything is to be judged! Fancy him, elab- 
orately and with eloquent indignation, trying 
and condemning George Sand by virtue ot 


How res- 


* “ Tohn P'oughman’s Talks, er Plain Advice for 
New York; Sheldon & Co. 


Plain Peopie.”” 16mo. 
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the laws of the English ecclesiastical courts 
of that day! The criticism is very clever, 
a good deal of it is very just; and when the 
critic allows his artistic sense to overcome 
for a moment his moral scruples, his appre- 
ciation of the woman’s genius and her won- 
derful prose is exquisite and genuine. But 
it is the way in which the whole thing is ap- 
proached that amuses one. Think of con- 
verting or affecting in any way (except per- 
haps in the way of laughter) the authoress 
of “Indiana,” and “ Lucrezia Floriani,” by 
proving to her that her marriage theories 
were not those of respectable British ma- 
trons. As well have endeavored to startle 
Jefferson Davis and his secessionists back 
into shame and loyalty, by showing that 
perseverance 
must bring on ther the disapproval of 


in their misguided course 


Massachusetts. For good or evil (very 
much no doubt for evil) George Sand 


has been, beyond any possible comparison, 
the most influential woman-writer—perhaps 
the most influential writer whatever—of our 
day. Carlyle’s influence can hardly be said 
to pass outside the limits of the English 
tongue ; Sand’s power has 
stamped itself deeply into the mind, the 


but George 


morals, the manners, the very legislation of 
every civilized country in the world. Thack- 
eray’s honest, earnest, British-church warden 
sort of remonstrances against such an influ- 
ence read very whimsically now. It is no 
use sending out the parish-beadle’s procla- 
mation, to forbid the volcano’s outburst. 


Tue Fall and Winter exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design this year 
shows a remarkable falling off from previ- 
ous exhibitions. It is evident that our artists 
either care very little for the credit of the 
Academy, and are willing that the society 
should fall into disrepute, or that they have 
no-confidence in its management. There is 
hardly a single work of importance on the 
walls this year, and the collection is also so 
meagre in numbers that the space above the 
line is nearly vacant in all the galleries. 
No one, certainly, can complain of bad 
hanging, whatever may be thought of the 
policy of giving rubbish the benefit of the 
best position and light the Academy affords. 
The truth seems to be that the artists have 
discovered the great advantage of the studio 
receptions in making the public acquainted 
with their works, and the great disadvantage 
of sending their pictures to be shut up for 
several months in the Academy, perhaps 
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ruined for sale by unfair hanging, and at any 
rate placed for many weeks beyond the 
reach of a purchaser. No artist who has a 
work which he considers likely to sell easily 
(and what artist does not occasionally in- 
dulge in this fond delusion?) is willing to 
put it beyond his control for any length of 
time, when he has the opportunity of dis- 
playing it to the best advantage in his own 
studio, with the right to dispose of it when- 
ever a purchaser takes a fancy to it. It is 
evident that the Academy must institute a 
radical change of policy with regard to its 
exhibitions, if it wishes to maintain their 
character and their former popularity. An 
exhibition like the present one, though it 
does not by any means represent the true 
condition of art in New York, does more to 
bring discredit on the Academy than the 
most virulent attack by hostile critics. 

It is reported that a plan is on foot to 
sell the present Academy building, which is 
notoriously unfit for its purpose, and to use 
the proceeds of the sale in the erection of 
an edifice that shall combine architectural 
beauty, if not magnificence, with practical 
utility. The exhibition rooms of the present 
building are small and ill-arranged. They 
afford no and lecture 
rooms, such as ought to be connected with 


space for school 
a “National Academy,” none for such an 
art library as the society ought to possess 
The 
building and grounds could be sold, we are 
informed, for a very handsome advance on 
the original price. It isto be hoped that 
the new management will hold this sub- 
ject under consideration, and in addition to 


for the use of members and pupils. 


other promised reforms and improvements, 
will give us an Academy building which 
both artists and the public may be justly 
proud to own, and where paintings and sculp- 
tures may be really exhibited and not se- 
cluded. ‘The success that already attends the 
sale and exhibition gallery established by the 
“‘Ladies’ Art Association” may be taken as 
an indication of the policy that should be 
That 
gallery attracts many visitors, although it 


and 


pursued by the National Academy. 


has been in existence but a short time, 
the works exposed there for sale have in 
most cases found ready purchasers. <A 
gallery of this kind, in connection with a 
handsome and convenient Academy building, 
would hardly fail to be successful. If it 
were that send 
their works there for exh‘bition and sale, 


understood artists could 


and that no unnecessary delay need take 
place in removing a picture sold, such a 
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gallery would attract a hundred visitors for 
one who takes the trouble to goto the pres- 


ent building. 
Ss. S.C. 





LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 

Tue new edition of Shelley’s poetical works, edited 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, will contain several hitherto 
unpublished pieces, among them parts of a “ Tragedy 
of Charles the First.” The memoir of the poet, pre- 
fixed to this editien, will contain many fresh particu- 
lars of his life, collected from private sources, and 
from an unpublished correspondence of Shelley’s, 
said to be very long and full of interest. The work 
wil! be ready about Christmas time. 


One of the most entertaining books published this 
autumn in England is “ An Autobiography of Ed- 
ward Wortley Montagu,” son of Lady Mary. As he 
was Westminster boy, sweep, Spanish muleteer, stu- 
dent, author, M. P., Papist, and finally Mohamme- 
dan, all within the space of forty years. his life must 
present ample materials for a work of curious interest ; 
but some of the English Reviews intimate a suspicion 
as to the reliability of the documents on which it is 


founded. 


Tue London “Atheneum” announces that the Hon. 


Edward Thistleton believes that he has discovered 








the real Junius, by means of an expert in handwrit- 
ing, and intends to lay the evidence before the pub- 
lic. 

A FRAGMENT of a translation of Midsummer 
Nighi’s Dream, by the German poet Biirger, has 
been printed at Leipsic in the “* Archiv fiir Literatur- 
geschichte.”” Accord-ng to the “‘ Revue Critique,”’ the 
translation will not add to Biirger’s reputation, or 
make the Germans regret that he did not complete 
the work. 


In demolishing the old walls of Constantinople, dis- 
covery has been made of tombstones of the Varangiaa 
or Waring Guard, bearing familiar Anglo-Saxon and 
Norse names. ‘They will probably be deposited in 
the English cemetery at Scutan. 


THe “ Chronique Universelle”’ announces the forth- 
coming biography of the Marquis de Boissy, by his 
widow, the Countess Guiccioli. The ‘‘ Chronique” 
photographs the hero in one line, as Un gamin 
de Paris en habit de Senateur. 


Tue Leigh Hunt memorial was unveiled at Kensal 
Green on the rgth of October, with appropriate cere- 


lection of the poet’s best papers was 


monies. A sel 
published in cheap form in honor of the occasion. 





Burns is very popular in Germany. Many of his 
lyrics have been beautifully translated by Freili 
ar a now*Mr. Adolph Laun has published, through 
the house of Oppenheim, of Berlin, the whole of, 
They are 
‘Text and 
would be 





grath, 


Burns’s songs and ballads in German. 
for the most part, exquisitely rendered. 
tune are singularly well kept together. It 
hard to say whether Freiligrath or Laun be the 
more happily accurate; but the former’s version of 
the wooing of the audacious Findlay cannot be ex- 


celled. 


Aw English gentleman, Mr. B. Brogden Orridze, 


who has long busied himse!f in searching through the 


corporation and parochial records of London, is aLout 
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to bring out a volume to be entitled the “‘ City Friends 
of Shakespere, with Some Accounts of John Sadler 
and Richard Quiney, Druggists and Grocers, of 
Bucklersbury : and their Descendants.” Sadler ana 
Quiney migrated from Stratford-on-Avon about the 
year 1600, the one being the near relative of Judith 
Shakespeare's godfather, and the other her husband's 
brother. 


Proressor Upuam has in the press of Messrs. Shel- 
don & Company a noteworthy book entitled “ ‘lhe 
Wise, Men of the East.”” The same house will soon 
issue a volume by Theodore Tilton, entitled “ Sanctum 
Sanctorum ; or Leaves from an Editor’s Table.”’ being 
a collection of the best of Mr. ‘Tilton’s prose writings. 


A Louitsvitve sculptor, Mr. T. D. Jones, has 
completed the model of a statue of General McPher- 
son, which is said to be an excellent and characteristic 
likeness of that distinguished officer. It is to be exe- 
cuted in marble. 

A memoir of Baron James Rothschild is to be 
compiled from materia! collected by himself. 


Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., of London, an- 
nounce a reprint of Aldrich’s ** Story of a Bad Boy,” 
under the flat title of ** Vot a Very Bad Boy.” 


A NEw edition of the “Satires of Boileau, edited 
by the Baron Fernand de Marescot, has been pub- 
lished in Paris. ‘The * Chronique” calls the Baron’s 
preface a masierly study of the poet as satirist, and in 
his connections, as critic, with the men and works of 
his time. 

Tue Jesuit, Bernardino Stefonio. was one of the 
most distinguished of the dramatic writers of the 
Society of Jesus. He wrote a comedy in Macaronic 
Latin, called ‘* Maccaronis Sforza,” but he ordered it 
(when he was dying) to be burned, as being of too gaya 
character to survive him. It did, however, survive, 
and is about to be published, under the editorship of 
M. Edélesland du Mérel. Only fifty copies will be 


printed, and at the low price of six francs each ! 


Lorp Lytton’s admirable translation of Horace 
seems to have awakened English scholars anew to a 
sense of the grace and beauty inshrined in the verses 
of that poet; and scores of translators, we are told, 
None of the 
specimens we have seen compare in freedom and 


vie with him for a !eaf from his laurels. 


poetic grace with the translations of Lord Lytton. 


A tire of Leonardo de Vinci, by Arséne Hous- 
saye, has been published at Paris. It is saidto be an 


interesting and appreciative work. 


Tue select and valuable library of the Comte de 
Corbiére has been brought to the hammer at Paris. 
It contained 1,600 very choice works, among them a 
copy of “ Cicero,” printed by Faust in 1446. Next 
January a stil] more valuable library will be sold. the 
immense collection of the Duke of Sesa (Marquis of 
Astorga, Count of Altamira, and Grandee of Spain). 
This library, rich in every branch, is most rich in 
costly illuminated manuscripts. 


Sir Henry Butwer, in writing of Sainte Beuve 
to the Paris ‘* Temps,” testifies “‘ to the character of 4 
man who, during a period in which we have seen 
the alternating triumphs of the most opposite opinions, 
was able to preserve that remarkable impartiality 
which reconciles the love of liberty with the horror of 
disorder. Itis rare to find in the same person @ know!- 
edge so extensive and of such depth, together with 
wit so moderated yet so brilliant.”’ 











NEBUL. 


— So general and wide-spread an interest 
has been excited by the article in the No- 
vember number of THE GALAXY, entitled 
“Tmperialism in America,” that the editor 
here subjoins a word in regard to its good 
faith, which has been doubted in some quar- 
ters. The editor of THr GALAXY fully sat- 
isfied himself of the authenticity of the nar- 
rative before giving it to his readers. Doc- 
uments, letters, certificates, and personal tes- 
timony were offered him in proof of the ac- 
tual existence of the imperialistic society 
named, and, if it were necessary, he could 
transcribe them at length. That there is, 
or has been, such a society as the “ T. C. I. 
O.,” and that it has, or has had, a considera- 
ble followmg, is a fact beyond dispute. That 
the existence of such a society is of any po- 
litical significance, however, or anything 
more than a curious fact, no sensible man 
will believe. This was the ground taken in 
the article of last month, which treated the 
Society simply as a curious phenomenon. 
The writer introduced and slyly satirized a 
statement furnished him by one ef the found- 
ers of the “ Imperialist” newspaper, not de- 
nying the facts of bis informant, but taking 
pairs to deny his inferences. 


— CHARLES Dickens has lately been in- 
forming an English popular atdience that 
his political creed is made up chiefly of two 
articles—infinitesimal faith in the govern- 
ing ; infinite faith in the governed. A pretty 
little epigram which has a sort of fond and 
flattering sound for the ears of the governed ; 
but what does it mean? The governed in 
England elect their own governors, and one 
does not quite understand why those whose 
virtues and wisdom deserve infinite confi- 
cence should not choose magistrates and 
officers worthy at least of some little grain 
of credit. Dickens is given to talking stuft 
of this kind, 
popular influence to bring politics into cen- 
tempt. All that he ever could do he has done 
to discourage honest men from interfering 


He has always lent his great 


in political bus:ness, and so to reduce polit- 
ieal life to that condition which some people 
say it has already reached in the United 
States, where all men of education and char- 
acter hold aloof, and roughs, swindlers and 
demagogues are allowed to play the game 


out unchecked. No advice could be worse 
than Dickens’s ; no cant could be more con- 
temptible and noxious than the literary cant 
which teaches people to affect a contempt 
for politics. London literary circles are fill- 
ed to nausea with this cant of which Dickens 
has always been an apostle. A London 
litterateur of a certain school—a school big- 
ger than all the others put together—will see 
political movements, affecting the most im- 
portant interests of millions of his own coun- 
trymen, or some other branch of the human 
race, going on, and will never trouble him- 
self to understand anything about the mat- 
ter, and has only a sneer for those who do, 
Dickens, personally, has no taste for poli- 
tics, and knows hardly anything of political 
questions. He was connected with two po- 
litical movements: one the founding of the 
“ Daily News” (the original “ Daily News”), 
which lived fpr about a month under his ed- 
itorial management ; the other the formation 
of an “ Administrative Reform Association,” 
After the last fail- 
ure he never tried politics any more ; and 
always did his best to induce other people to 
keep ont of the political field. When he 
does, now, form an opinion at all on any great 
political question, he is more likely than not 
to be on the wrong side. 


which collapsed utterly. 


— BricHaAmM YounG is engaged in a 
new reform mevement. He is devoting his 
energies to the promotion and establishment 
of a phonetic style of writing and spelling to 
be used by the Mormons. He is profoundly 
interested in this work, and throws his 
whole soul into it. This new style is not 
merely the comparatively old-fashioned pho- 
netic spelling which sanguine and enterpris- 
ing people made such persevering and fruit- 
less efforts to years ago, 
but a reform, or revolution, far more radical, 


introduce some 


and which really professes and endeavors to 
make printing the precise expression ot 
sound. Brigham deserves credit for this 
one of his enterprises, at least—O, s# sic 
omnia! But polygamy is easier to intro- 
duce than a general system of new spelling. 
Most of us find it labor enough to learn one 
system in a lifetime, and, alas! very few of 
us have mastered even that. It is 
terribly work to learn how to 
spell “yacht” quickly and correctly, and 


hard 
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it shakes the soul to think of hav- 
ing to unlearn it all again and begin to 
write “yot.” There are slanderers every- 
where, and therefore it is not surprising if 
people should be found who say that Brig- 
ham Young is endeavoring to introduce 
this new mode of spelling for the same 
reason which made Cesar wear laurels and 
King Louis high heels and Queen Victoria 
long petticoats : in order to conceal certain 
personal deficiencies. 


— CHARLES LEVER says somewhere that 
tourists entering Italy by the Alpine roads 
for the first time are generally tempted to 
Delieve that they must have taken the wrong 
way and got into Siberia, so chill does 
everything feel around them. Something 
of the same distrust and dismay was felt this 
autumn by many travellers when, having 
traversed the Pacific railway, they first got 
into San Francisco. They expected a gold- 
en atmosphere, skies of undimmed and lus- 
trous brightness, waves of sparkling azure, 
an air brisk and intoxicating as champagne, 
and all the influences of sun and climate 
that make the bare sense of mere existence 
arapture. What did they find, for the most 
part? A misty, murky haze, a chilly wind, 
a leaden sea under leaden skies, a drear dis- 
play of colorless sand-heaps surmounted by 
houses colorless as the sand. The Golden 
Gate was hardiy to be seen at all, except on 
very favorable days, for the thick veil of 
ocean mist which hung over it. The whole 
scene was dull, sombre, brumous, depress- 
ing. The vapors of the melancholy Pacific 
were everywhere, shrouding the hills and 
glooming over the water. Some English 
visitors were delighted ; they said it made 
them feel so like being at home in dear old 
London, or cheery Maffhester. To look 
out of the windows of any of the hotels in the 
morning and see the chimney-pots rising 
here and there out of asea of fog and smoke, 
was like a fond gaze over Holborn Hill once 
more. But nearly all had come expecting 
brightness, and they found intense and 
seemingly perpetual haze. In that haze dis- 
appeared for evermore the sunny city of 
their dreams, to which the Golden Gate 
appeared so fitting an entrance. From the 
Golden Gate of their expectations they had 
passed into the Gate of Horn, the portal of 
the reality. In truth, those who love bril 
liancy of atmosphere had better come to 
New York. The harbor of New York and 
the bay of Salamis may challenge the world 
for magnificent clearness of air and outline, 


— OnE of the most passionately pathetic 
passages in the whole of the tragedy of 
“Othello” is that in which Othello, having 
learned the truth of things too late, turns 9 
the bed whereon his dead wife is iying and 
apostrophizes her in the lines beginning 
“ Oh, ill-starred wench, pale as thy smock.” 
In some English theatres this is altered, for 
some extraordinary and almost inconceiva- 
ble reason, to “ pale as thy sheets ;” and, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. Edwin 
Booth lately followed this foolish altera- 
tion. What is the reason for it, the neces- 
sity or excuse for it? Can it be possible 
that there are minds so constituted as to be 
shocked by the supposed indelicacy of the 
allusion to the white garment in which poor 
slain Desdemona is lying, and to think that 
the substitution of the word “ sheets” will 
save blushes? We have heard it pleaded, in- 
deed, that in America, at least, the meaning 
of the once classic and Elizabethan word 
“smock” is now wholly unknown to the 
general public, has quite faded out of use or 
recollection, and that Mr. Booth substituted 
“sheets ” on the assumption that that word 
would be understood by everybody and that 
the other would not. We can hardly be- 
lieve this explanation correct; and in any 
case a great actor ought not to spoil Shake- 
speare in the hope of thus adapting him to 
the comprehension of ignoramuses. No; 
we fancy it must be a matter of delicacy. 
“ Smock” is offensive in the city where the 
“leg” drama has had its supreme success, 
though why “ sheets ” should not be equally 
objectionable we are not quite able to un- 
derstand. There is a passage in the same 
tragedy where every actor omits one word 
and substitutes another and cannot be 
blamed for doing so; and yet where the al- 
teration almost utterly destroys the force of 
the line. “ Villain,” cries Othello to Iago, 
“be sure you prove my love a ”; and 
then follows a word of terrible coarseness, 
which we readily admit it would be hardly 
possible to introduce on the modern stage. 
Therefore actors usually say “ Be sure you 
prove my love is false.” But how pitiably 
this weakens the appalling force of the orig- 
inal. Think of the awful self-torture of 
Othello’s soul, when the only possible relief, 
justification, shadow of right, shadow of 
self-approval left for him is in the proof that 
his love—“ my love ”"—is actually and be- 
yond question the degraded thing which he 
brands with the hideous wore wrung from 
the fierce agony of his soul. The alteration 
is doubtless unavoidable; but the tragic 
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depth of the situation can never be compre- 
hended without the help of that fearful 
glimpse into Othello’s self-tormenting heart 
which the utterance of this word thus applied 
reveals, Few alterations of Shakespeare’s 
text for the sake of delicacy have so good an 
excuse and so enfeebling an effect as this. 


— THE death of Sainte Beuve deprives 
France—indeed, we may say the world—of 
its most accomplished critic. The most 
charming of writers—the most impartial of 
judges—he has gone, and, like Lycidas, 
has left no peer. The mind of Sainte Beuve 
was the clearest, the calmest, the least pre- 
judiced known to the critical literature of 
Europe since Goethe. Indeed, there was 
much in Sainte Beuve which suggested the 
possibility of a minor Goethe. He possessed 
the faculty, rarest of all among Frenchmen, 
of being able at will to denationalize his judg- 
ment and to study a foreign author from 
something like that author’s own point of 
view. Neither England nor America has 
now any critic who could for a moment be 
compared to Sainte Beuve—perhaps it 
would not be too much to say that neither 
England nor America has, in that high, true 
sense, any critic at all. No man of great 
ability and culture in either country now 
gives up all his faculties and his acquire- 
ments to the study and the business of criti- 
cism. Therefore there are, in the high sense, 
no critics. We all turn our hands to criti- 
cism now and again, in the intervals between 
the writing of political articles or novels, or 
the painting of pictures, or the’ pleading of 
causes, or the curing of souls—just as in 
Molitre’s Z’Avare the same man is now 
coachman and now gardener and now cook. 
But we have no Sainte Beuves. Matthew 
Arnold, in England, is perhaps the nearest 
approach ; but Arnold’s keen, brilliant in- 
tellect is greatly spoiled by crotchets and 
pet prejudices and fantastic pedantries, 
which sometimes make him almost as ridic- 
ulous as Malvolio. If we had, in America, 
aman who combined the cu'ture, and far 
more than the culture, of Higginson, with 
the graceful style of Curtis and the, clear, 
nervous strergth and sweet humor of Low- 
ell, and if such a man devoted himself to the 
work of criticism—which he assuredly would 
not do—then we should have an American 
Sainte Beuve. With all that, we do not 
say that Sainte Beuve was a great critic— 


great, for example, as Lessing: a discov- 
erer, a diviner, an apostle in the work of 
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criticism. He is rather to be ranked with 
the Schlegels and Hazlitts; although, of 
course, his style bears no resemblance to that 
of Schlegel or Hazlitt. The great quality 
of enthusiasm—which, after all, where blood 
and judgment are commingled, is to the 
critic what passion is to the poet—he some- 
what lacked. It is hardly worth while now re- 
membering that Sainte Beuve was a Senator 
of France. He made no figure in the Senate ; 
the only time he showed to any advantage 
as a Senator was when he good-humoredly 
and manfully declined, with graceful irony, 
to accept a challenge on accours of a speech. 


— A PARAGRAPH has been going about 
the papers lately which tells of some French- 
man who has started the idea of opening*® 
communication with some of the planets by 
meaiis of flashing signals. “The project has 
brought a good deal of laughter on its au- 
thor ; but, like many other absurd things, we 
fancy it is not quite new and original. We 
have some sort of recollection of a proposal, 
made in France, we think, to open a com- 
munication with the moon, after a peculiar 
fashion. The author of the proposal as- 
sumed that to us and the inhabitants of any 
of the planets, however we may differ in all 
the physical structure and laws, the funda- 
mental principles of geometry must be com- 
mon. Therefore he proposed that on some 
great plain there should be constructed gi- 
gantic representations of the different kinds 
of triangles, to be succeeded by squares, 
parallelograms, and so forth, Assuming 
that the inhabitants of the Moon, or Mars, 
or Venus are on the look-out for appear- 
ances on our surface as we are on theirs, he 
argued that they would soon observe these 
vast Euclid-signals and would begin to un- 
derstand the purpose of them. WW can see 
that the snow dissolves in summer round 
the poles of Mars; why should not a Mar- 
tian telescope detect on our earth a geo- 
metrical figure covering a space, say, the 
size of an American prairie? Imagine the 
delight and triumph which would fill our 
breasts when, having declared to the moon 
our practical conviction that any two angles 
of a triangle are together equal to two right 
angles, the moon responded one_ bright 
night by her confession of faith that any 
two sides of the triangle are together greater 
than the third! Unhappily, people would 
not take the thing au serieux, and it 
never got tried ; and there don’t seem to be 
any people living on our side of the mcon, 
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and we couldn’t make the people on the 
other side, if there are any, attend to our 
appeals except, perhaps, by means of 
heaven-scaling rockets and fireworks ; and 
a recent writer insists that it is quite a rash 
and unwarrantable assumption to suppose 
that our laws of geometry, or even arithmetic, 
must necessarily rule in other existences. 
So the experiment may be regarded, we 
suppose, as abandoned. 


— Wuart can have induced Gustave Doré 
to join in a literary and artistic enterprise 
with such a very small and feeble scribe as 
Blanchard Jerrold? Blanchard Jerrold is a 
nominis umbra, and nothing else; he has 
never written anything worth reading for its 
own sake, and he never will. This odd com- 
bination of daring, eccentric genius with 
small, niggling, copy-making commonplace, 
reminds one of an anecdote told of Scribe, 
although in this anecdote genius gets by no 
means the best of it. A wealthy dourgeois 
once became fired with a passion for literary 
distinction. He wrote to Scribe offering 
him a considerable sum of money on condi- 
tion that Scribe would allow him to write 
part of a play to which both their names 
should be affixed. Scribe sent back an an- 
gry answer, declaring that no bribe could in- 
duce him to yoke a horse and an ass to- 
gether. To which the honest Jdourgeois, 
nothing abashed, replied in two indignant 
lines: “Sir—I demand to know why you 
dare to call me a horse?” Should Doré 
and Jerrold quarrel, we fear the latter wiil 
hardly prove himself so skilful in retort. 


— THE Earl of Derby—the late Earl, 
that is to say—was the most eloquent speak- 
er born to the English peerage in our time. 
His speaking required no allowance to be 
made for it. It really was splendid public 
speaking—not merely splendid for a lord, 
Oratory, in the great high sense, it was not ; 
for Lord Derby had no imagination, no 
sympathy, and no thinking power. It 
never reached the heights to which many of 
of Bright’s speeches and some of Glad- 
stone’s mounted, But regarded as Parlia- 
mentary speaking it was magnificent. Lord 
Derby’s voice was powerful and ringing, and 
and it was especially effective in sarcasm 
and denunciation. And its owner was a 
merciless debater. He had a wonderful 
gift of applying nicknames and of saying 
bitter things. His phrase “meddle and 
muddle,” to describe the foreign policy 
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of Earl Russel, is famous and will stick. 
Lord Derby felt an ungenerous and, for a 
powerful speaker, an unusual joy in crushing 
the weak and offending the irritable. He 
tried hard to snub the Duke of Argyll out 
of parliamentary existence when the Duke 
was a beginner and a weak speaker ; but 
you cannot crumple up a Mac Callum 
More in that way, and the Duke perse- 
vered, and is a tolerably good speaker 
now. Lord Derby even ridiculed Ear! 
Granville’s pronunciation once, and made 
fun of some other peer’s false quantity in a 
Latin quotation. This sort of thing would 
of course only be regarded as vulgar im- 
pertinence in an alehouse debater ; it was 
thought very clever and brilliant in the great 
Tory Eaxl. Lord Derby was always offend- 
ing somebody or some party. All his efforts 
to conciliate the Roman Catholics—-whom he 
once described as the natural allies of the 
Tory party—were frustrated by his naive, un- 
lucky objection to “ unmuzzling ” the Catho- 
lics by repealing a test oath. The word was 
so offensive and so wonderfully expressive of 
the true feelings of Derby and his Tories to- 
wards the Catholics that it was at once an 
intolerable insult and a revelation never to 
be recalled or explained away. Many in- 
stances of similar blunders might be cited. 


Lord Derby had in fact no sympathies, 
at least none which expanded beyond 
his own class; and his natural Aawleuwr 


and recklessness were much aggravated 
by his having had for many years no 
powerful speaker to contend against. He 
had it all his own way generally in the 
House of Lords. Once indeed he got it hot 
even there. Sir Richard Bethell, a Whig 
Attorney-General, a lawyer of splendid 
abilities and tainted reputation, was made 
Lord Chancellor, and sent into the House of 
Lords. Now Bethell, who then became 
Lord Westbury, had with many other talents 
the most marvellous gift of acrid, exasper- 
ating, intolerable sarcasm. He 
make himself insufferable in the Commons 
for his remorseless use of this weapon. He 
would shut his eyes, throw back his head, and 
with the blandest smile upon his smooth, 
plump, handsome, venerable countenance, 
pour out a stream of sarcasm which burned 
like some corrosive acid. Roebuck seemed 
feeble, Disraeli scrupulous, when compared 
with this old lawyer of the awful tgngue, 
During Westbury’s brief reign as Lord 
Chancellor he became entanc'ed in a sharp 
personal debate which brough: him into col- 
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* pulous and more bitter than himself. 


lisidtr at-onee™ Lord “Derby and. the 
eloquent Bishop of Oxford.” The mannef in 
which he “ gave fits” to the temporal and the 
spiritual peer was in its way quite. a master- 
piece of art. Lord Derby several times ap- 
pealed to the House against a kind of attack 
to which, as lie déclaved avith perfect truth, 
he was wholly > i paeencal He had ab- 
solutely ‘foufid at Vast a debater less scru- 
Earl 
Derby had his revenge afterward in West- 


bury’s retirement and disgrace; but he’ 


courted no more debate with so terrible an 
antagonist. One cannot help regretting 
that Earl Derby never had a chance of meas- 
uring himself against the giants of the 
Lower House, Gladstone and Bright. Derby 
was no statesman. He never did a great 
thing; he never even said a great thing. 
He was a Tory leader, a powerful Earl, and 
an admirable debater of the British parlia- 
mentary style. His fame will hardly sur- 
vive the echo of his voice. 


— CELEBRATING the centenary of Hum- 
boldt is quite right, but we really think a 
celebration of the anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America, by Christopher Columbus, 
is carrying the thing rather far back. It 
must be very hard to pump up much enthu- 
siasm now about Columbus—more especial- 
ly as the great discoverer did not really 
mean to discover us, and we therefore can 
hardly be said to owe him much personal 
gratitude. If weare to have celebrations of 
this kind, we think it unfair that no one 
should pay any attention to the memory of 
Prince Madoc (was not that his name ?) the 
Welsh prince who is affirmed to have dis- 
covered America ages upon ages “ before 
the sark gaed ower the head” (to use the 
Scotch phrase) of Christopher Columbus. 
Even the Columbus celebration does, how- 
ever, seem to remind one a little of Mark 
Twain’s tribute of tears over the untimely 
death of his ancestor Adam. An Irish cor- 
poration once, so says chronicle or legend, 
erected a monument and dedicated it to the 
memory af Marcus Aurelius. They origin- 
ally intended the column to do honor to a 
great man of more recent date, but by the 
time it was erected the corporators had 
changed their minds as to the merits of the 
modern great man, and not well knowing 
what t® do with the monument, they at last 
agreed to convert it into a testimonial to 
Marcus Aurelius. Perhaps the Columbus 
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cefebiations were adopted-in this spirit. 
Some ‘people wanted to celebrate something 


‘and so gave their time and their enthusiasm 
_ to Christopher Columbus. 


— A NEw York critic lately found fault 
with Mr,” Jefferson for making: Ripe Van 
Winkle talk -German instead of “High 
Dutch.” Ach-Gott ! German és High Dutch. 
What the critic meant to say was that Mr. 
Jefferson ought to have made Rip a Hol- 
lander or Dutchman, and not a German; 
and there the critic was right enough, on 
the mere basis of Washington Irving’s ver- 
sion of the story. But we like Rip so well 
as a German that we should be loth to see 
him translated into anything else. We 
don’t see why Jefferson should not make a 
Rip Van Winkle of his own, as Charlotte 
Cushman made a Meg Merrilies.5 When 
Jefferson was playing in London, a critic 
who wanted to display immense knowledge, 
gave special praise to his ‘* Dutch” accent, 
which he declared to be as accurate as if the 
comedian had studied it in Amsterdam or 
Delft ! 


— THE object of putting a name on a 
street ought to be, one would have thought, 
to enable persons to know at a glance what 
street it was. We in the United States 
seem, however, to be developing a new idea. 
The name of the street is hung up out of 
sight, in order that it may not be known, 
Our streets are sensitive, and don’t like to 
be called names. The tiniest little labels, with 
pretty microscopic letters, generally of the 
same color as the labels themselves, are now 
our street guides. A man must have the 
traditional and poetic eagle-eye to be able 
to read them. To be sure, we have in New 
York the names on the lamps—a really ex- 
cellent system ; but in other cities, where it 
does not exist, the ridiculous little labels 
with the microscopic characters are in use, 
and one might just as well be in Constanti- 
nople, in the days that until so lately were— 
when the streets had no names at all. Even 
in New York one does not see why, if the 
labels at the street corners are to be used, 
they should not be large and legible. Paris 
is a model in this respect ; every resident 
and every stranger must bless the large blue 
labels with the clear white letters. Even 
London is ever so much better than New 
York ; and New York is ever so much bet- 
ter than San Francisco, 





